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The author was educated at Calcutta and 
Oxford, and has an intimate knowledge of 
life in both Britain and India. Her poems, 
articles, and translations have been 
appearing since the early sixties. Her 
publications include Bo/ko/, a volume of 
poems in Bengali (Ananda), Sap-wood, a 
volume of poems in English (Writers 
Workshop), and contributions to The World 
of Twilight (OUP). A volume of translations 
from Anglo-Saxon poetry into alliterative 
Bengali is forthcoming. 


In this book Dr Dyson brings to bear on 

the subject many years of research and her 
personal experience as a denizen of two 
worlds. Generous excerpts from the original 
texts are balanced against her own 
exegeses to produce a work which offers 
rich insights to lay readers as well as to 
professional students of literature, histo 
sociology, and anthropology. 
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To Robert, Virgil, and Igor 


PREFACE 


Throughout this book ‘India’ refers to the entire Indian sub- 
continent and the term ‘Anglo-Indian’ is used in the original 
sense of ‘the British living in India or anything pertaining to 
them’. Words of Indian origin have been italicized only if they 
are not entered in the Shorter Oxford English Dictionary, since in 
the context of this book such words are not ‘alien’. Diacritical 
marks are used only when quoting from Sanskrit or when words 
are used in their specific Sanskrit forms; they are not used when 
transliterating from the Indian vernaculars. Indian names—of 
people and places—are given their modern transliterations 
where possible or where I have thought it desirable; otherwise 
they are left as they have been found in the relevant texts. In 
all citations the spelling, of course, follows the text. To make 
the apparatus of bibliographic references manageable, I have 
adopted the following stratagems. Where it is possible to give 
a number of references together, I have done so. Also, where 
there is a series of references to the same page or a number of 
consecutive pages, the reference is given at the end of the series; 
so, if it seems that I have not acknowledged a quotation, it 
means that the acknowledgement is coming, that it will be 
included in the next superior numeral. As a rule, however, I 
have acknowledged all the larger quotations—those that are 
broken off from the text—immediately. 

It had been my original intention to present this book in two 
parts, with the detailed studies of three authors, William 
Hodges, George Forster, and James Forbes, as the substance 
of the second part. For reasons of economy this plan had to be 
abandoned and the essence of the second part was incorporated 
into the general survey of authors to make a shorter and more 
compact volume. The more detailed studies of those three 
authors, as originally written, will, I hope, be published at a 
future date. 

I should thank Robert, my husband, for making me read the 
works of William Henry Sleeman: it was my first introduction 


PLATES 


All the pictures were drawn or painted by the authors of the books in which they 
occur. Nos. | and 2 are reproduced from Hodges, Travels in India; 3-11 from 
Forbes, Oriental Memoirs; 12-14 from Mundy, Pen and Pencil Sketches; 15 and 16 
from Vigne, Travels in Kashmir, Ladak, Iskardo, etc. 


Between pages 138 and 139 


1 ‘Mahommedan women attending the tombs of their Parents, 
Relatives, or Friends, at Night.’ 


2 ‘Procession of a Hindoo Woman to the Funeral Pile of her 
Husband.’ 


Between pages 184 and 185 
3 “Dancing Girls and Musicians.’ Drawn from life. 


4 ‘Manner of Travelling in a Palankeen in India.’ This picture 
shows the open palanquin common in the eighteenth century. 
“This was the general construction of a palanquin, until the late 
improvements by the Europeans settled in Bengal, especially in 
one kind, which forms almost a small chamber, with windows of 
Venetian blinds to admit the light and air, as required.” (Forbes, 
op. cit., IV, 356.) 

9 ‘A Mahomedan of Distinction with a Dervise on his Pilgrimage.’ 
‘The sitting figure smoking the Hooka is a Sciad, of a high 
Mahomedan family, claiming his descent from the prophet of 
the faithful. He is accasted by a Mahomedan fakeer, or dervise, 
with his lark and staff, the usual accompaniments of those reli- 
gious beggars; who, like the Hindoo mendicants, travel through- 
out Hindostan, living upon alms.’ (Forbes, op. cit., IV, 357.) 

6 ‘Parsees at Bombay.’ 

“The drawing was taken from a Parsee family at Bombay. The 
back-ground represents one of the common wells in India, with 
the cocoa-nut, papah, and plantain trees, and a distant view of a 
Parsee tomb on Malabar Hill.’ (Forbes, op. cit., IV, 357.) 

7 ‘View of Bombay in 1773.’ Taken from the harbour. 

8 ‘A Distant View of the Temple at Alla Bhaug, with different 
Natives in the Concan.’ Alla Bhaug is Alibag on the Konkan 
coast. 

9 ‘A Hindoo Family, of the Banian Cast.’ 

The drawing ‘was made in one of those spots frequently alluded 
to in the Memoirs, whither the Hindoos are fond of retiring with 
their families.’ (Forbes, op. cit., IV, 355.) 
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12 


13 


14 


15 


16 


PLATES xi 


‘Hindoo Devotees, of the Gosannee & Jetty Tribes.’ Drawn at 
Dabhoi, Gujarat. 

“The Gosaing with his lark is one of the Gymnosophists, who 
generally travel throughout Hindostan without clothes. The 
Jetty, or Bramacharee, is another kind of beggar, who always 
ties a cloth over his mouth, from the fear of inhaling some 
animalcule with his breath, and thereby hastening a spirit into 
another state of existence, according to the doctrine of the Hindoo 
metempsychosis.’ (Forbes, op. cit., IV, 371-2.) 


Between pages 248 and 249 


‘A Foot Soldier in the usual Costume of the Native Indians.’ 
From a drawing made in the Maratha camp of a spear-man in 
the service of Raghunath Rao. 


“Tiger’s attack on the Elephant.’ 

*... Captain P.’s elephant, which was lagging in the rear, sud- 
denly uttered a shrill scream, and came rushing out of the swamp 
with the tiger hanging by its teeth to the upper part of its tail! 
Captain P.’s situation was perplexing enough, his elephant mak- 
ing the most violent efforts to shake off his backbiting foe, and 
himself unable to use his gun for fear of shooting the unfortunate 
Coolie, who, frightened out of his wits, was standing behind the 
howdah, with his feet in the crupper, within six inches of the 
tiger’s head.’ (Mundy, op. cit., I, 116.) 

“Travelling in the Hymalaia [sic] Mountains.’ This picture 
shows travelling by jhampan. 

“The jampaun bearers, who were quite fresh, ran away with me 
at a capital pace, sometimes turning the precipitous corners so 
sharp, that I more than once expected a tumble. The fellows are 
so sure-footed, however, that no accident through their neglect is 
on record.’ (Mundy, op. cit., I, 313 ff.) 

“Dak Travelling.’ This picture shows the box-shaped palanquin 
of the nineteenth century. Relays of bearers would be arranged 
at regular intervals for such a journey. Patarras ur boxes, slung 
on a pole, are being carried ahead. In the foreground we see 
boatmen with their boat on the left and religious mendicants on 
the right. 


. Between pages 272 and 273 
“View on the Jylum in the interior of the city of Kashmir, looking 
up the stream.’ The city of Kashmir is the same as modern 
Srinagar. 
‘Game of the Chaughan, as played in Little Tibet.’ This is the 
origin of polo. 


MAPS 


The maps are reproduced from Davies, An Historical Atlas of the Indian Peninsula, 
second edition (Oxford University Press, Madras). 


Between pages 390 and 391 
India in the time of Warren Hastings (1772-1 785) 
India in 1798 
India in 1805 
India in 1836 


India at the close of Dalhousie’s administration (1856) 


I 
INTRODUCTION 


I 


If the sharer in all this tittle-tattle really loves literature, he will agree 
that there is nothing so refreshing as the originality of the old writers. 
It is so pleasant to note what were men’s ideas on subjects new and 
unhacknied ; to see the quaint way in which they put these ideas into 
their setting of words at a time when book-making had not become a 
trade, nor ‘special’ or ‘foreign correspondents’ filled, like the air we 
breathe, all space. 


So exclaimed Mrs Marianne Young in the middle of the nine- 
teenth century, on looking at a book printed in London in the 
eighteenth century, a translation from the original German, 
‘the quaint old book’, as she calls it, of ‘ “Olof Torreen, Chap- 
lain of the Gothic Lion, East Indiaman (fancy a Gothic Lion!), 
and his account of a Voyage to Suratte’’, a mighty wonder in 
his days we may be sure’.! A century later, when specialist 
authors and their products have multiplied even beyond Mrs 
Young’s imaginings, she herself can be reckoned as one of those 
quaint, old writers who are a pleasure to read. 

The present study has grown out of my wanderings in a 
fascinating field of English writing from the second half of the 
eighteenth century and the first half of the nineteenth: the 
literature of travel, autobiography, and reminiscences relating 
to India, a part of the great surge of the literature of travel and 
foreign experience, covering many countries, which accom- 
panied the commercial and political expansion of the British 
people. I was drawn to the topic by a number of personal 
factors. There was the delight of undertaking a mental tour of 
scenes from the country where I was born, comparing the 
impressions of these writers with my own impressions where 
possible: when reading of areas never visited by me, I could 
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make discoveries like a new-comer. Then there was the aspect 
of historical information: there was so much to learn, from these 
books, about the India of the period, and every morsel of in- 
formation was charged with interest. Also, there was a psycho- 
logical proximity to the problems and moods of these authors: 
as an Indian in Britain I could sympathize with the dilemmas 
of the British men and women in India; my own life had given 
me an insight into their homesickness, difficulty in acclimatiza- 
tion, yearning for familiar festivals, the sorrow of prolonged 
long-distance separation from loved ones, the special difficulties 
of émigré authorship in writing for a distant public, and, above 
all, the task of coming to terms with a cultural ‘Other’, which 
brings us to an important aspect of these works, their recording 
ofa memorable cultural encounter. The scene of many cultural 
confrontations, India became the ground of an East-West 
meeting, with more than one movement worthy to be called a 
renaissance, the ripples of which are still travelling outwards 
today. There was the European discovery of India’s cultural 
heritage, with the emergence of Oriental scholarship, the recon- 
struction of the history of ancient India, the discovery of the 
Indo-European family of languages, etc., leading to the growth 
of modern disciplines such as comparative philology, com- 
parative mythology, and comparative religious studies; starting 
with the response of the Bengali intelligentsia to Western edu- 
cation, there was the Indian discovery of Western learning and 
thought; finally, as a result of these two events working together, 
there was an Indian cultural revival, beginning in Bengal, and 
in the early stages specifically referred to by historians as the 
Bengal Renaissance. If the spirits of the authors with whom I 
am concerned could hover above us now and discover a ‘native 
female’ studying their works, they would surely exclaim that 
the wheel had come full circle. 

Historians of British India have been aware of the existence 
of these works and have, from time to time, drawn on them for 
information; but, as far as I know, little attention has been 
given to this corpus as a literary phenomenon.? As I browsed in 
them, I realized that a claim could be made that the works 
constituted almost a genre, with India as a unifying theme: 
indeed the old Anglo-Indians had, with legitimate pride, them- 
selves recognized it as such. 
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If one explores what may be termed the ‘kinship ramifica- 
tions’ of these books, one finds that the works are linked to 
several classes of writing. From onc point of view, they belong 
to the voluminous literature of travel, exploration, and anthro- 
pological inquiry written by British and other European people 
covering nearly every part of the globe: some of the authors I 
am concerned with have themselves written separate journals of 
their travels in other parts of the world besides India. Speci- 
fically, they are in a line of direct descent from the European 
travel accounts of the East, including India, accumulating 
steadily since the opening up of the sca-route from Europe to 
India.* In varying degrees the authors of these books are con- 
scious that they are participating in the respectable activity of 
producing ‘a new account’ of ‘the East Indies’. Records of 
Indian experience left by British people multiply rapidly in the 
latter half of the nineteenth century as more and more British 
people come to India for work or holiday on account ef the 
increasing stability of the Raj and the improving means of com- 
munication and transport between the two countries as well as 
within the subcontinent. In the twentieth century this flood of 
writing is joined by tape recordings and amateur films, just as 
in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries they had been sup- 
plemented by sketches, paintings, and photographs. Interpret- 
ing India to the West continues to be a preoccupation in our 
times, in which Indians themselves have joined. 

From another point of view, these books belong to the litera- 
ture of self-revelation. Their authors not only observe and take 
notes, but also reflect, ruminate, and declaim. Public and 
private worlds converge: there is observation as well as intro- 
spection. The writers find in these books an outlet for intense 
emotions and obsessions, and earnestly held convictions. Sen- 
sibilities, already moulded to an extent by one cultural setting, 
are receiving further.impressions in an alien and exotic environ- 
ment. There is a good measure of literary self-awareness. The 
majority of authors are aware of speaking to an audience: they 
know that their writings are in the service of ends as diverse as 
dissemination of information, philosophical inquiry, artistic 
self-expression, and persuasion, whether intellectual or rhetori- 
cal. Even in the late eighteenth century the autobiographical 
persona is strong enough, while in the nineteenth century many 
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of the authors can be viewed as Romantic diarists, who delight 
in reminiscences and rapt nature-descriptions, are eager to 
capture in permanent form experiences which are intrinsically 
fugitive, are ready to vent their frustrations and to display their 
emotions in general. A few, such as Mrs Sherwood, Mrs Fenton, 
and Mrs Parks, can be said to have achieved reasonable success 
in what Robert Fothergill, in his recently published study of 
English diaries, calls ‘serial autobiography’,* while Hickey’s 
Memoirs constitute a significant contribution to English auto- 
biographical literature. Finally, one feature that binds these 
books unmistakably to the general genre of the English diary is 
the predominance of women authors. For several years, as I 
have been gathering material for this study, I have been telling 
friends of the number of excellent ‘Indian journals’ written by 
women. It was, therefore, almost with relief that I greeted the 
implicit message of Fothergill’s study—implicit because he does 
not present it as an explicit conclusion, although he marshals 
an impressive amount of evidence pointing towards it—that 
the English diary has been dominated, developed, and made 
highly self-conscious by women writers. 

If, then, we take, for convenience, Mrs Parks’s journal of 
twenty-four years in India as a representative of this class of 
writing, a journal about which Philip Woodruff has said so 
aptly that ‘with sketches, paintings, recipes, oriental proverbs, 
accounts of suttees and of visits to the zenana, [it] is surely the 
cream of all such books’, we can see that she is linked with such 
diverse ‘India experts’ as Coryat, Terry, Roe, Bernier, Taver- 
nier, Manucci, Sonnerat, etc.; with a figure like Isabella Bird, 
indefatigable traveller and author of travel accounts. covering 
America, the Hawaiian Archipelago, Armenia, Persia, Kurdis- 
tan, Kashmir, Tibet, Korea, China, Japan, and the Malayan 
Peninsula, an acute and perceptive observer, in 1892 the first 
woman fellow of the Royal Geographical Society ;* with diarists 
like Dorothy Wordsworth, Alice James, Kathcrine Mansficld, 
Virginia Woolf, Ivy Jacquier, Anais Nin, all studied by Fother- 
gill; with authors who have contributed to the interpretation 
of India to the English-speaking world in the twentieth century, 
such as E, M. Forster in The Hill of Devi or Verrier Elwin in 
Leaves from the Jungle, Life in a Gond Village and The Tribal World 
of Verrier Elwin, An Autobiography. 
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At an early stage of the work I discovered that the surviving 
literature of Indian experience was considerable. Some restric- 
tions had to be imposed on the quantity of reading material, 
and I decided to leave out MS material and limit myself to 
published works only. Of these, too, I could not, of course, read 
everything, but it was possible to read enough to gain a good 
view of the terrain. 

In a study like this the specification of a period by means of 
precise dates can present a problem. James Forbes, one of the 
authors studied by me, came to India in 1766 and left India for 
good in 1784. He spent nearly the rest of his life in preparing his 
memoirs from letters written during his Indian sojourn, finally 
publishing them in 1813. The work reflects his eighteenth- 
century experiences as well as his nineteenth-century attitudes, 
and in any study that includes him the anterior date must be 
pushed back to 1766. Mrs Kindersley was in India in 1765-8, 
and I have included her so that Forbes has, so to speak, some 
company in the early part of his stay in India. 

The date 1856 in the title of this book indicates that no 
journal recording the Indian Mutiny (1857) has been included 
in this study. I chose the Mutiny as a convenient point at which 
to stop my reading, as in the context of Indo-British relation- 
ships this event is an obvious watershed. Of course, there was, 
as always, continuity as well as change: the Mutiny did not in 
itself induce all the changes, being the culmination ofa growing 
tension; but there is no doubt that after that upheaval there 
was a significant shift in the mutual attitudes of the British and 
the Indians, so that any comparison between journals written 
before and after that struggle, or a consideration of the journals 
covering the Mutiny itself, would become another project 
altogether. Journals published after the Mutiny have been 
included when the experience recorded is clearly pre-Mutiny. 
As we move through the journals written in the first half of the 
nineteenth century, we can, of course, see the Mutiny coming. 
Not only does the literary style move from the grandiosity of the 
eighteenth century, through Romantic exuberance, towards 
the crisper idiom close to the present century, but racial and 
cultural attitudes change, while threads of continuity with 
the preoccupations of the late eighteenth and early nineteenth 
centuries are never altogether lost. 
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Works have been included irrespective of the circumstances 
of their publication. Some were deliberately given to the world 
by their authors; some were published posthumously, some- 
times edited from existing papers by close relatives. Some of 
the works originate from letter-journals posted at regular inter- 
vals. They may have been intended for subsequent publication 
from the beginning; otherwise a slight encouragement from 
admiring friends and relatives seems to have been enough to 
push an already existing authorial vanity towards publication. 
Despite the avowed modesty of the acknowledgements at the 
beginning of a book, an author’s consciousness of a reading 
public is usually evident. 

I have interpreted the genre generously to include descriptive 
sketches such as those of Miss Roberts, Mrs Postans, Burton, and 
Knighton, the anonymous Hartly House, Calculta, which may 
be described as veiled memoirs, and Hickey’s autobiography, 
written after his final return to England from India, which is a 
remarkable feat of memory for a man in his old age, considering 
that he lost the memoranda covering a substantial part of his 
life on board a hurricane-tossed ship.? The point which all the 
books have in common is that they are records of first-hand ex- 
perience of India. Obviously, in a lengthy study of a variegated 
group of works, it will be necessary to make repeated references 
to the group as a whole; to avoid cumbrousness, I may some- 
times refer to the entire corpus simply as ‘the journals’ and to 
the genre as ‘the Indian journal’. I should mention that I 
have not included correspondence which does not have some 
aspiration towards forming a literary whole. Journals relating 
exclusively or primarily to military campaigns have also been 
excluded. 


II 


As I read the books under consideration, I increasingly felt that 
they deserved a holistic approach, each to be looked at in its 
entirety as a work of art and a human document. Each is a 
satisfying whole, and was originally meant to be read that way, 
in the days before the fragmentation and regimentation of 
studies into mutually exclusive ‘subjects’. The study of separate 
subjects certainly fulfils a purpose, but a time comes when 
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artificially separated entities have to be merged for the achieve- 
ment of a fuller understanding. As R. H. Tawney says of 
scholastic subjects, ‘When we reach years of discretion—which 
I take to mean the age when youth shows signs of getting over 
its education—part of our business is to join those naturally 
connected interests which the demands of examinations and the 
exigencies of time-tables have temporarily put asunder.’* That 
is what I have tried to do. I found myself dealing with a genre 
in respect of which there were no well-established methods of 
study and criteria for literary assessment, unlike, say, the epic 
or the tragedy. Even with regard to the general genre of the 
diary, literary criticism is sparse,® being in the process of deve- 
lopment, as literary criticism with regard to the novel once was. 
As for the Indian journals, there is virtually no critical apparatus 
ofa literary nature available, and I had no choice but to fashion 
my own tools of analysis and evaluation as I went along. I 
found an open and flexible approach to be essential and allowed 
these books to speak to me as wholes. 

The British abroad were themselves crossing frontiers, liter- 
ally and figuratively, and, whether willingly or otherwise, 
forced to relate, in some measure, to other cultures. In studying 
their works we must also be prepared to adopt, if necessary, an 
‘interdisciplinary’ approach, in this case encompassing the 
purely literary aspects of the works, the elements of social 
history (both Indian social history and the social history of the 
British in India), and the history of the modifications of Euro- 
pean ideas carried over to India. We have to pay attention to 
the authors’ response to tropical nature, including the minutiae 
of seasonal change; aesthetic and moral responses to objects 
and events; the role of patriotism, nostalgia, depression; the 
use of words and phrases from Indian languages, the influence 
of Indian proverbs and idioms, general features of style linking 
them to the English prose writing of the period and particular 
features induced by the new environment. Many events in 
social and intellectual history have to be taken into considera- 
tion, such as the British reaction to Indian art, architecture, 
music, and dancing, and to the role of women in Indian 
society; the British discovery of Hinduism and the resulting 
theological upheavals; the influence of the Orientalist researches 
on the growth of sceptical philosophy in Europe; the blending- 
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of poetic vision and mercantile optimism; the growth of Evan- 
gelical anti-Hinduism and Utilitarian progressivism and the 
entente between the two; the retreat of Orientalism and Con- 
servatism and their continuation as significant threads of 
thinking; the imperial—missionary alliance and conflict; the 
ecological and economic crises in India; the persistent search for 
an imperial rationale; the obsession with the comparative assess- 
ment of the achievements of different civilizations; the simul- 
taneous strengthening and undermining of Europocentrism; 
the technique of combining acculturation with the retention 
of the original identity: the list could be extended. On the 
one hand these authors share a European sensibility, a common 
cultural heritage, and a common stock of preconceptions, such 
as a deference to the codes of European classical art, or an 
emergent romanticism, a cultural relativism characteristic of 
the Enlightenment, or later, the superiority complex growing 
with the success of the technological revolution, the conviction 
of the superiority of Christianity to other creeds, or a strong 
sense of political or religious mission. On the other hand, they 
share a common Indian world of travel and adventure, of 
delights and horrors, of shocks and surprises, where their beliefs 
are confirmed or assailed, their sensibilities enriched or bruised, 
their minds broadened or saddened, according to the variations 
in their experiences and the preponderating tendencies of their 
temperaments. 

I would, however, like to emphasize that while using the 
tools of ‘interdisciplinary’ analysis where necessary, the broad 
basis of my investigation still remains literary. A professional 
historian or sociologist would produce a different book on the 
same subject. The journals and memoirs naturally contain 
much information and reflect the variegated pattern of the 
thoughts and attitudes of their times. I am certainly interested 
in these aspects, but I approach these books not as sources of 
information or as examples of certain intellectual trends but as 
books. It is impossible not to be interested in the information, 
and attitudes are inevitably considered, but the focus of my 
attention still remains the works themselves. My concern is to 
communicate my own sensations of excitement and enjoyment 
in having discovered and rummaged this particular word- 
hoard: indeed there is a degree of similarity between the incli- 
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nations of my authors and those of my own in writing this book, 
in that I see myself somewhat as a traveller reporting on the 
realms I have travelled in and throwing ov antennae for the 
exploration of the same. Without forgetting that I am in a 
forest, I want to have a good look at as many trees as I can and 
a closer look at a few of them. In this sense the central and 
coordinating impulse behind this undertaking is of a literary 
nature. 


IIT 


The first Briton known to have set foot on Indian soil was a 
Jesuit named Thomas Stevens who reached Goa in October, 
1579.1° Shortly thereafter merchants began to arrive and labour 
for their ends. The East India Company was founded in London 
in 1599 and was granted a royal charter in 1600. Slowly, over- 
coming the opposition of the Portuguese and winning conces- 
sions from the Mughals, the British established themselves as 
traders operating from coastal settlements and continued in 
that role for nearly a hundred and fifty years. In the eighteenth 
century the Mughal empire began to disintegrate. With the 
weakening of central authority, provincial governors and ambi- 
tious adventurers began to carve out principalities for them- 
selves. Midway through the century the British, along with the 
French, at that time their only serious European rivals in 
Indian trade, began to intervene in local power struggles with 
an eye to securing advantages for themselves. 

For a proper appreciation of the literature I propose to dis- 
cuss, it is, of course, essential to have some knowledge of the 
history of the British involvement in India in the relevant 
period. That long and interesting story can be found in standard 
historical textbooks!! and cannot be told here in any detail, 
but it may be useful to those amongst my readers who are not 
familiar with the history of British India if I here pull out, as 
briefly as possible, the threads of the most crucial events. 

The British effectively squashed French aspirations in south- 
ern India in 1760-1, after a prolonged struggle, and in the 
north gained a foothold in Bengal in 1757 after the skirmish at 
Plassey. In 1760 Clive left Calcutta, having set up, in Bengal, 
an Indian state backed by the East India Company. The next 
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five years have been described as ‘the period of open and un- 
ashamed plunder, which took twenty years of effort, both in 
Britain and on the spot, to correct’.1* In 1764 the British 
defeated the Mughal emperor and his ally, the Nawab of Oudh, 
at Buxar. Clive, returning to Calcutta in 1765, seized this 
opportunity to legalize the British hold on Bengal. Through his 
negotiation the Company made Oudh a buffer state against the 
formidable Maratha power and obtained for itself the dtwanz of 
Bengal and Bihar, i.e. the privilege to collect the revenue of 
those provinces on behalf of the Delhi emperor. In 1772, under 
the leadership of Warren Hastings, the Company decided to 
keep all the collected revenue for itself and not to pay any 
tribute to the emperor at all. The authority of the emperor, 
however, was never formally repudiated by the Company, not 
even when he became the Company’s protégé in 1803. The 
Mutiny was the death knell of both the Mughal dynasty and 
the East India Company. 

Throughout the period with which the present study is con- 
cerned the East India Company remained the formal agent of 
British power in India. The expansion of this power, through 
war as well as through diplomacy, was a slow process spread 
over several decades, and in the initial stages, erratic and 
contingent. In the last decades of the eighteenth century the 
position of the British in India was ambiguous and uncertain. 
They partook in the precarious see-saw balancing of a number 
of powers: the future was by no means clear. 

The major Indian powers in the late eighteenth century were 
the Nizam of Hyderabad, Haidar Ali and after him his son, 
Tipu Sultan, of Mysore, and the Maratha confederacy, consist- 
ing of the Peshwa at Poona, the Gaikwar family of Baroda, the 
Bhonsla family of Berar, Sindhia of Gwalior, and Holkar of 
Indore. Maratha power stretched like a broad girdle across the 
subcontinent and effectively dominated the Rajput chiefs and 
the Delhi emperor. Basically, each prince of consequence in 
the Indian scene was expansionist in his outlook and out to 
secure maximum self-aggrandizement. The Maratha confeder- 
ates, while occasionally able to unite against others, were also 
embroiled in conflict among themselves. Mahadji Sindhia, the 
ablest chief of the time, might have succeeded in uniting 
the Marathas, but after his death in 1794 there was no! com-” 
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parable leader to gather the Marathas under one banner. 

It was against this unsettled background that the British 
struggled to consolidate themselves as a political power. Warren 
Hastings, operating from Calcutta as governor-general (1772- 
85), was primarily interested in strengthening the defence of 
the Company’s possessions. In the north, he manoeuvred to 
strengthen Oudh as a buffer state for Bengal and Bihar against 
the Marathas, but he also held ultimate responsibility for the 
still small British possessions in Bombay and Madras. Here, 
against his wishes, the British were embattled, against the 
Marathas in western India and a coalition of the Marathas, the 
Nizam, and Haidar Ali in the south. Hastings strove to divide, 
by diplomacy, the Marathas as well as the allies in the coalition. 
The situation was made complicated by the arrival, in 1782, of 
a French fleet in the assistance of Haidar Ali, but Haidar’s 
death at the end of the year proved advantageous for the 
British. After serious reverses, the British barely held their 
ground on both fronts, concluding the treaty of Salbai (1782) 
with the Marathas and the treaty of Mangalore (1784) with 
Haidar’s son Tipu Sultan. 

In 1790-2, in the time of Cornwallis, the British fought 
another war with Mysore, gaining territory, but Tipu Sultan 
still remained a power to be reckoned with. By this time the 
British were recognized as one of the major powers in the 
Indian political scene, but they did not yet aspire to exercise 
paramountcy over the entire subcontinent. 

Wellesley was the first governor-general (1798-1805) to real- 
ize that the time had come for the British to make a definite 
bid for political supremacy in India. In Britain a vocal section 
of mercantile opinion, both within the Company and outside 
it, had begun to argue that political control of the entire sub- 
continent was necessary for the peaceful expansion of trade, 
because the Indian powers, left to themselves, would not 
develop a pattern of coexistence favourable to the growth of 
British commerce. There was also a renewed fear of French 
solidarity in India. Despite the crushing of French aspirations 
in India, individual Frenchmen had continued to hold influ- 
ential military positions in the courts of Indian princes and to 
train Indian soldiers in European techniques of warfare. The 
most notable of these were in the service of Sindhia and the. 
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Nizam. With the rise of Napoleon, who talked of marching to 
India, this residual French influence in India was seen by some 
as a genuine threat to British prospects there. In 1798 Napoleon 
conquered Egypt and marched into Syria. The dashing and 
ambitious Wellesley was sent to India ‘with a mandate to 
combat French influence’.!3 Wellesley’s first step was to make 
a pact with the Nizam, compelling him to replace his French- 
officered troops with a British force: in return the integrity of 
his territories was guaranteed. Next, he struck a decisive blow 
at Tipu, who had been intriguing with the governor of the Ile 
de France against the British. The fall of Seringapatam and the 
death of Tipu in 1799 may be regarded as the turning point in 
the new development. From this war and the pensioning off of 
the Nawab of the Carnatic in 1801 the British made valuable 
territorial gains, so that they now commanded a continuous 
stretch of territory spanning the Malabar and Coromandel 
coasts. After accomplishing further annexations through a 
series of diktats, Wellesley projected the overthrow of Maratha 
power, the last remaining obstacle to British supremacy in 
India. In that endeavour he had some brilliant initial successes, 
but meeting with a series of setbacks, was recalled in 1805. The 
authorities in Britain had been prepared to go along with his 
forward-moving policy only so long as he had been successful, 
and withdrew their support at the first hint of failure. 

Between 1805 and 1813 the British waited and watched. They 
were then the paramount power in the southern part of the 
peninsula. In the north their possessions stretched up to the 
Jumna, with Oudh remaining as an enclave. In 1809 they 
signed a treaty with Ranjit Singh, the rising ruler of the Punjab, 
recognizing the Sutlej as the boundary between their respective 
territories. The territories of the Rajputs and central and 
western India under the Maratha confederacy still remained 
beyond their control, but Maratha power was gradually dis- 
integrating through internecine conflict and lack of political 
foresight, while the numbers of the Pindaris, the former preda- 
tory auxiliaries of the Marathas, were being swollen by the 
disbanded soldiers, malcontents, and adventurers let loose by 
the Indian political turmoil. The Pindari chiefs were turning 
into independent warlords and organizing plundering raids 
from their secure positions in the hills of central India. 
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It was left to the Marquess of Hastings to establish British 
paramountcy in India in the period 1813-18. A war with Nepal 
secured the northern frontier and brought new territory con- 
taining the sites of future hill-stations. The Pindaris were en- 
circled and the Maratha power was completely crushed. The 
territories of the Peshwa were annexed to form the core of the 
Bombay Presidency; the lands and ambitions of the other 
Maratha chiefs were greatly reduced. The Rajputs were glad 
to be rid of Maratha harassment, and both Rajputana and 
central India accepted British overlordship. 

The year 1818 has been called ‘a watershed in the history of 
British India’: ‘In that year the British dominion in India 
became the British dominion of India. . .. Subsequent annexa- 
tions were mere additions to a whole and did not radically 
alter the situation.’14 After 1818 the motive of security, the 
relentless pressure of commercial expansion, and the ambitions 
of individual officials eager to gain glory for themselves im- 
pelled further wars and roundings off of frontiers. The British 
acquired Sindh in 1843 and the Punjab in 1849—Ranjjit 
Singh’s state had disintegrated after his death in 1839—and 
thus faced the Pathan tribes of the north-west frontier. In 
the east they expanded into Assam and Burma. A number of 
Indian-held states were annexed by Dalhousie in accordance 
with the ‘doctrine of lapse’, i.e. when they had no male heirs 
to the throne. Oudh, misgoverned for many years, was the last 
major annexation (1856) in the period under discussion.15 


IV 


With political power came responsibility. Slowly but steadily 
the Company changed its character from that of a trading 
corporation to that of a body responsible for the government of 
people. The British presence in India changed its nature from 
that of peripheral, littoral aliens to that of colonial rulers 
involved, in some measure, with the masses of local people, 
whether willingly or otherwise. British revenue-collectors were 
appointed under Warren Hastings, and Cornwallis gave British 
officials the monopoly of the high-ranking posts in both revenue 
and judicial administration. The buccaneerish ethos of the 
1760s was replaced by that of disciplined and responsible ad- 
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ministrators with a sense of involvement and commitment. By 
the beginning of the nineteenth century the civil service of 
British India ‘was in advance of the English civil service of the 
day’.1® It is a serious purposiveness, fluctuating, but neverthe- 
less surviving, through the distorting pressure of the colonial 
relationship, that gives a distinct mark to the British presence 
in India in the history of European colonial expansion. Even 
when, after the Industrial Revolution, the economic relation- 
ship between Britain and India was completely reversed and 
British policy in India came to be basically directed towards 
the secure retention and expansion of a market for British 
manufactures, this sense of purpose continued to be an opera- 
tive force, whether in a conservative or in a radical guise. The 
flowering of the Indian journal is, in this context, a very 
comprehensible phenomenon, 

This evolution of the British with respect to India was not 
achieved without a series of internal struggles within their own 
ranks. For instance, there was a prolonged wrangle between the 
East India Company and the British Parliament as to who 
should wield supreme power. Slowly the former made conces- 
sions until the latter was left the winner: a process lasting from 
the 1770s down to the disbanding of the Company after the 
Mutiny. Excesses committed in India could not but lead to a 
reaction in London. In 1770 the Company was compelled to 
ask the British Government for a substantial loan to avert 
bankruptcy. The loan was given in return for the Company’s 
submission to a degree of control by the British Government. 
The Regulating Act of 1773 was the first assertion of the 
authority of Parliament over the Company and established the 
principle that the latter was answerable for its actions to the 
former. Pitt’s India Act of 1784, ‘which fixed the shape of 
British Indian government until the Mutiny of 1857’,17 estab- 
lished the additional principle of the responsibility of the 
governors for the welfare of the governed. 

The movement for free trade, calling for the abolition of all 
restrictions on the right to trade and attacking the commercial 
monopolies enjoyed by the Company, played a significant role 
as a pressure group in the expansion of British dominion in 
India. The new industrial manufacturers of England wanted 
not only all of India but also, if possible, the whole world. 
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opened up as a market for their wares. In the Charter Act of 
1813 Parliament yielded to the pressure, abolished the Com- 
pany’s exclusive privileges, and declared itself sovereign over 
the Company’s possessions. By the Charter act of 1833 the 
Company ceased to be a trading corporation and became 
solely the machinery with which the London Government 
administered its Indian territories. 

By the end of the period the face of India had been consider- 
ably modernized and an ideology of imperialism, with its 
characteristic mixture of arrogance and benevolence, was well 
established. Bentinck had abolished suttee in 1829, the first 
attempt at Hindu social reform by legislation. Dalhousie (1848- 
56), a vigorous modernizer, encouraged the building of roads 
and irrigation works, introduced the telegraph, started the first 
railways, and founded an engineering college. The first three 
modern universities were founded in 1857. 


V 


The reports of the authors who are my concern are not, of 
course, restricted to British-held territories alone. Their various 
journeys, for official or private purposes, take them all over the 
subcontinent. There are numbers of reports, for instance, on 
Oudh, which, as we have seen, was not annexed until the very 
end of the period. Sometimes an author will comment directly 
and consciously on the relative conditions and manners of the 
people under British and ‘native’ rule. Over the period pro- 
found social, economic, and cultural changes are taking place 
in India, either directly under the impact of British rule, or 
indirectly through the effect of British political hegemony in 
the subcontinent and the inevitable infiltration of British influ- 
ence into the ‘native’ states. The Indian economy is changing 
from a primarily self-subsisting one to a colonial one, oriented 
towards the needs of the British economy and subject to the 
vagaries of the emerging ‘world market’. From being a manu- 
facturer and exporter of cotton textiles, India is becoming an 
exporter of raw cotton and an importer of Manchester textiles. 
Regions are being devastated by wars and other concomitants 
of political unrest. Traditional religious ideas and social insti- 
tutions are coming under fire; in law, administration, and - 
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education Western modes are gaining predominance; old aristo- 
cracies are decaying, and with them the skills and crafts that 
they patronized; new social classes are arising and new elite 
groups are replacing old ones. It is beyond the scope of the 
present study to investigate the intricate complexities of such 
changes and their effects on the process of observation as a pro- 
fessional sociologist might. I can only point out that these 
changes are inevitably reflected in the reports of the journal- 
writers. On the one hand, travellers penetrate into remote rural 
regions and hilly tracts, sometimes into areas where white 
people have never been seen before. On the other hand, they 
observe the decline of indigenous manufactures, the relaxation 
of caste rules, or the growing popularity of Shakespeare among 
the Calcutta intelligentsia. Many of the authors seem to be well 
aware that important social, economic, and cultural changes 
are taking place around them and comment on such changes. 
It is interesting to note how the varied and abundant impres- 
sions of the Maratha people in these journals change perceptibly 
over the period as the Marathas change from a predatory to a 
settled way of life under the influence of the Pax Britannica. 
In the writings of Mrs Postans we shall observe a striking 
contrast between her impressions of Kutch, a native state with 
a predominantly military-feudal character, and her impres- 
sions, in and around Bombay, of working classes with peaceful 
occupations and the emerging Western-educated classes. 

The dilemma of the observer who wishes to see a pure and 
unalloyed ‘Other’ is eloquently summed up by the anthropo- 
logist Claude Lévi-Strauss. He is visiting Lahore: 


Then, insidiously, illusion began to lay its snares. I wished I had lived 
in the days of real journeys, when it was still possible to see the full 
splendour of a spectacle that had not yet been blighted, polluted and 
spoilt; I wished I had not trodden that ground as myself, but as 
Bernier, Tavernier or Manucci did. ... Once embarked upon, this 
guessing game can continue indefinitely. When was the best time to 
see India ?}8 


Is there really, one wonders, any period when a foreign society 
can be seen in an unadulterated state? In any situation of real 
life, there is, fundamentally, no ‘pure’ observation: even as he 
is observing, the observer is interacting with and thus changing™ 
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the observed. ‘The Indians told the British what they wanted 
to hear,’ as historians so often complain. Then there is the 
inevitable lag in understanding due to inadequate intellectual 
equipment at any given time: an intrinsic difficulty. Alexander 
may have looked upon an unalloyed ‘Inde’, if one assumes, for 
the sake of the discussion, that such an entity ever even existed, 
but how much would he have properly understood ? Thinking 
primarily of the anthropologist’s difficulty in this respect, 
Lévi-Strauss acutely describes the intractable nature of the 
problem: 


For every five years I move back in time, I am able to save a custom, 
gain a ceremony or share in another belief. But I know the texts too 
well not to realize that, by going back a century, I am at the same 
time forgoing data and lines of inquiry which would offer intellectual 
enrichment. And so I am caught within a circle from which there is 
no escape: the less human societies were able to communicate with 
each other and therefore corrupt each other through contact, the less 
their respective emissaries were able to perceive the wealth and signi- 
ficance of their diversity. In short, I have only two possibilities: either 
I can be like some traveller of the olden days, who was faced with a 
stupendous spectacle, all, or almost all, of which eluded him, or worse 
still, filled him with scorn and disgust; or I can be a modern traveller, 
chasing after the vestiges of a vanished reality. I lose on both counts, 
and more seriously than may at first appear, for, while I complain of 
being able to glimpse no more than the shadow of the past, I may be 
insensitive to reality as it is taking shape at this very moment.” 


There can be no understanding until some depth in a dialogue 
has been reached, and as soon as that has happened mutual 
influence and change have also begun. 

Then there is the aspect of two groups confronting each 
other with their respective veils of preconceptions about each 
other drawn before their eyes. While the minds of the British 
visitors would be already prejudiced by the books about the 
East already read by them or ideologies already imbibed, the 
people in the coastal areas of India would be wary of Europeans, 
having received a particularly unfavourable impression of 
Europeans from the Portuguese. The fierce proselytizing zeal 
of the Portuguese had created ‘a wall of hostility with the 
surrounding peoples, which was increased by the doctrine (too 
often honoured in practice) that no faith need be kept with an... 
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infidel. The Portuguese became proverbial for perfidy and 
cruelty, and in places like Bengal where they formed settlements 
beyond the limit of Portuguese authority, for lawlessness.’*° 
Portuguese perfidy ‘gave to the word farangi, Frank or Euro- 
pean, a tinge of ill-repute and contempt’, and the memory of 
their attempts at forcible conversion has ‘lingered in western 
India to this day’.*! In the sixteenth century the Hindus of 
western India were persecuted by the secular Portuguese 
authority as well as by the Jesuits and their native converts. 
Temples and statues of deities were destroyed, roadside shrines 
pushed over, pilgrimages disturbed, sacred places desecrated, 
public festivals and processions broken up, and celebrations in 
private homes swooped upon. The Inquisition was introduced 
in 1560 and each Portuguese town was provided with an officer 
who could arrest and send to Goa, for trial, any person who 
said or did anything which did not conform to the Catholic 
doctrine. Seventy-three autos-da-fé were held between 1600 and 
1773, and in 1595 an attempt was made to bring the Syrian 
Christians, permitted to practise their faith for centuries by 
Indian princes, into the Catholic fold.22 James Forbes, whose 
memoirs I shall discuss later in this book, felt profoundly 
ashamed, as a Christian, of Portuguese bigotry, as he walked in 
‘the exterior courts’ of Goa’s ‘iniquitous tribunal’: ‘how has 
misguided zeal tarnished a religion founded in loving-kindness 
and tender mercy!... what must the surrounding Hindoos, 
educated in the mild tenets of Bramah, think of the fires, the 
racks, and instruments of torture, used in that merciless 
prison ?’23 
David Kopf warns that the 


histories of encounter between representatives of advanced civilizations 
are immensely complex and do not lend themselves easily to mono- 
causal, deterministic interpretations, We need to know as much of the 
European background which shaped the mind of an early-nineteenth- 
century transplanted Englishman as we do of the Indian experience 
which provided the environment for a special acculturation process.*4 


While the British were consolidating their power in India, they 
were both shaping and being shaped by a complex of ideas, 
attitudes, and beliefs, a network of mutually conflicting as well 
as overlapping ideologies. The diversity is striking: a continual _ 
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balancing of attitudes and persistent mutual criticism went 
with the high degree of self-consciousness and purposiveness 
that characterized the British presence in India. In the words 
of Francis Hutchins, 

British attitudes toward India were . . . never a monolithic orthodoxy. 
The British throughout their connection with India engaged in a 
dialogue amongst themselves, and if certain approaches and attitudes 
were dominant at different times they were constantly under attack 
by those who preferred other approaches and attitudes. When experi- 
ence and inclination dictated the need for a change of policy there 
were always formulated alternatives from which to choose.” 


A relative lack of arrogance went with the political insecur- 
ity of the British in India in the latter part of the eighteenth 
century. Philosophically the eighteenth-century British attitude 
to India was shaped primarily by the Enlightenment, the con- 
solidation of the post-Renaissance tendencies in European 
thought. The French philosophes, eager to destroy the unique 
claims of Christianity and assert the basic equality and ration- 
ality of all men, found an excellent tool at hand in the travel- 
lers’ accounts of foreign lands that had been pouring in since 
the first voyages of discovery. For the first time a real stock- 
taking of these reports began, amounting to ‘the intellectual 
discovery of the non-European, non-Christian world’.*® China, 
India, and the New World, all played parts in this ferment. ‘The 
‘wisdom of the East’ and the ‘noble savage’ became sticks with 
which to chastise European civilization. In the English-speaking 
world, Scottish merchants, travellers, and adventurers, such 
as Alexander Dow and Quintin Craufurd, played an important 
role in disseminating and popularizing an interpretation of 
oriental societies and cultures characteristic of the phzlosophes.?? 

The application of these ideas in the context of India meant 
a genuine impulse to understand the social and political insti- 
tutions of the country and the enigmatic religion practised by 
the majority of its people. Men like Edmund Burke, Warren 
Hastings, Sir William Jones, and the historian William Robert- 
son perceived the essential viability of Indian instituaons. These 
had evolved without European intervention, had survived and 
served their purpose for centuries with reasonable adequacy, and 
therefore had to be respected. Burke ‘defended the constitution, 


laws, and traditions ofa people wherever he found them’; Jones 
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and Robertson insisted that ‘the civilized achievements of 
India had to be preserved, not only because these were notable 
contributions, but also because these were prerequisites to the 
future development of India’.*8 These men could be said to have 
been fired by an impulse to conserve rather than to destroy the 
cultural heritage peculiar to India. The fact that Burke played 
a prominent role in the impeachment of Warren Hastings is 
really a freakish trick of history, for with regard to India both 
men belonged to the same world, that of Conservatism. 

It must be pointed out that the wave of sympathy for Indian 
institutions did not extend to every example of them. Philo- 
sophical Hinduism was admired in the eighteenth century, but 
popular Hinduism, too akin to ‘Romish superstition’, was not 
liked at all. A rite like suttee always provoked indignation, 
although some attempted to understand its role in Indian life. 
In practical policy ‘customs of the country’ were tolerated. 
British officials attended some religious festivals and pilgrim 
taxes were collected for the maintenance of temples. ‘This atti- 
tude of tolerance went with the social lives of the expatriate 
British, their attendance at nautches, smoking of hookahs, 
enjoyment of Persian poetry, and living with Indian mistresses.” 

The great contribution of the Conservative school of thinking 
was the foundation of Orientalist research. The desire to under- 
stand Hindu law led the attention to be directed to legal texts 
and therefore to the mastery of Sanskrit. Warren Hastings, who 
himself knew Bengali and Persian, followed the Indian tradition 
that it is the duty of the state to patronize scholarship. He 
encouraged both Hindu and Islamic studies, and gave his 
patronage to European as well as Indian scholars. He founded 
an Arabic College in Calcutta in 1781; encouraged Charles 
Wilkins to publish his translation of the Bhagavadgita, which 
appeared in 1785, to become the first published translation of 
a major Sanskrit text into a European language; and in 1784 
helped Sir William Jones to found the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 
The publications of the Asiatic Society, the Asiatick Researches, 
were widely read in Europe and ushered in a new era in 
Oriental learning. Jones translated, among other works, the 
ordinances of Manu and Kéalidasa’s play Abhijndnagakuntala. 
Sacontala, or the Fatal Ring, as the last translation was called, 


found many admirers in Europe and was re-translated into 
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other European languages. In the first part of the eighteenth 
century the French had led Europe in Indian studies, but by 
the beginning of the nineteenth century British scholarship with 
regard to India had won such genuine prestige for itself that 
L. Langlés, the learned French translator of the travels of 
William Hodges, was able to offer the following eulogy: 


influence toute puissante que les Anglais y exercent, et les fréquentes 
communications que la Compagnie entretient avec la plupart des 
cantons de l’Inde, facilitent infiniment les travaux et les recherches 
des savans et des artistes anglais; et nous devons leur payer ici le juste 
tribut d’éloges qui est di a leur zéle et a leur activité, en affirmant 
qu’ils tirent de ces avantages tout le parti imaginable pour les progrés 
des sciences et des arts. Pour s’en convaincre, il suffit de parcourir les 
notices des ouvrages qu’ils publient chaque année sur I’Inde.*° 


If the eighteenth-century British outlook in India was essen- 
tially one of conservation and non-interference, then the politi- 
cal success and confidence of the nineteenth century introduced 
alongside it a mood of impatient intervention, the tension 
between the two producing, in actual policy, the characteristic 
‘British compromise’. To the eager spirit of British radicalism, 
both secular and religious, the Company’s territories in India 
seemed a stage ready for action. Especially with regard to the 
earlier decades of the nineteenth century it has been said that 
‘it is remarkable how many of the movements of English life 
tested their strength and fought their early battles upon the 
Indian question’.*? 

First, there was the Evangelical revival, which began to gather 
strength in the closing decades of the eighteenth century. This 
new religious outlook was to become an important leavening 
in British cultural life, leaving the mark of its moral earnestness 
and stern work ethic on the character of the Victorians even 
after the tide of faith itself had ebbed. The movement developed 
a close link with India through the Clapham Sect, two of whose 
founder members, John Shore and Charles Grant, had served 
the Company for long periods in India. Back in London, Grant 
became a director and was for some time chairman of the 
Company. William Wilberforce, another founder member of 
the group, was a personal friend of William Pitt. The Evangel- 
icals became a powerful minority pressure group in Parliament. 
The twin targets of the Clapham Sect were the abolition of 
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slave trade and the opening up of India to missionary enter- 
prise. Wilberforce, who regarded the Hindu gods as ‘absolute 
monsters of lust, injustice, wickedness and cruelty’ and the 
Hindu religious system as ‘one grand abomination’, regarded 
the latter objective as ‘that greatest of all causes, for I really 
place it before Abolition’.*® To win support for the missionary 
cause Grant wrote a tract called Observations on the State of Soctety 
among the Asiatic Subjects of Great Britain, particularly with respect to 
Morals; and on the Means of improving it®* and circulated it 
among his friends. In this eloquent and vehement tract Grant 
pictured India as a sink of iniquity, its people sunk in appalling 
degradation, licentiousness, and corruption, bereft of honesty 
and even of filial, parental, and conjugal affection. He included 
the opinion of those who had ‘reasons for apprehending that 
the purity of the female character is not always so well preserved 
in reality, as in appearance’.*4 To appreciate the irony of the 
last charge, one has to remember that Grant’s friend, John 
Shore, one of the founder members of the Clapham Sect, had 
himself had Indian mistresses.*5 In 1793 the missionary cause 
failed to win enough support when the Company’s charter was 
renewed, but after years of controversy the Charter Act of 1813 
gave a large measure of freedom to missionary activity in India, 
and an episcopal organization was set up. 

The other significant movement was that of socio-political 
radicalism, itself born of the Enlightenment, but to produce, in 
the context of India, a set ofattitudes quite the opposite of what 
had been left in this respect by its progenitor. Ideology begets 
ideology, but as in the legends of Uranus, Cronus, and Zeus, 
the relationship between the begetter and the begotten is not 
always comfortable. In Britain the established order came to be 
challenged by men like Thomas Paine and Jeremy Bentham 
who ‘represented a generation which was dissatisfied with pre- 
scriptive constitutions and prescriptive rights, with hereditary 
institutions, monopolistic corporations, established churches 
and a static class structure’.** Those who questioned existing 
British institutions necessarily found iaditional Indian insti- 
tutions effete as well; the transformations within the British 
social order were inevitably reflected in British attitudes in 
India. The change, in Britain, from a predominantly rural and 
handicraft-oriented society with aristocratic and conservative 
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leanings—not unlike Indian society in many ways—to the 
confident, industrialized nation with an expanding sphere of 
political and economic influence, meant that the conflicts and 
tensions within British society were carried over to India and 
mirrored in British activity there. The old order in both coun- 
tries was bound to be attacked from a radical point of view and 
enthusiasm for a new order made dynamically articulate. 

In 1817 James Mill, an ardent Benthamite and Utilitarian, 
published his History of British India, in which he emphatically 
rejected virtually all of Indian culture, considering it to be 
inferior even to that of the European Middle Ages. His indict- 
ment of Indian civilization has been called ‘a tour de force, more 
formidable in its relentless piling of evidence than even Grant’s 
treatise’.” Mill had no direct experience of India, but was con- 
vinced that this only made his harsh judgement even more 
objective and disinterested. His book was to be widely read, 
and he himself, as a holder of important executive posts in the 
offices of the East India Company’s London headquarters from 
1819 until his death in 1836, was in a position to exert consider- 
able influence on Britain’s Indian policies. 

Both the Evangelicals and the Utilitarians saw in India a 
hopelessly decadent society in urgent need of reform. Although 
proceeding from different premises, they could, in the Indian 
scene, cooperate in a number of practical issues, especially on 
measures of social and humanitarian reform, such as the aboli- 
tion of suttee and the suppression of infanticide. While the 
Evangelicals placed their ultimate reliance on God, seeing edu- 
cation as the mundane tool of their revolution, the Utilitarians 
did not have such a high regard for education as an agent of 
transformation but placed greater trust in the power of govern- 
ment and law, believing that societies could be changed ky 
effective legislation and strong centralized government. Radi- 
cals who were not doctrinaire Utilitarians placed a greater faith 
in education as a means of westernizing India. Of these T. B. 
Macaulay, the son of Zachary: Macaulay, yet another founder 
of the Clapham Sect, is the most prominent example. In his 
“Minute on Education’ (1835) Macaulay dismissed all Oriental 
literature as intrinsically inferior to Western literature and 
proposed that the British should train a class of Indians who 
would be interpreters between the British and the Indian 
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masses, ‘a class of persons, Indian in blood and colour, but 
English in taste, in opinions, in morals, and in intellect’.** It 
was through his vigorous propaganda as well as the wishes 
of the Indian intelligentsia that higher education in India 
under British auspices received its overwhelmingly anglicized 
character. 

The outcome of these attitudes in the actual policies of the 
British Government of India belongs to Indian history and 
cannot be discussed here, though, of course, the policies produce 
some of the changes in Indian society noted earlier, which, in 
turn, are reported on in the journals. What I am interested in 
pointing out here is that it was the interplay of all these attitudes, 
those inherited from the eighteenth century as well as those 
emerging in the nineteenth, that formed the fabric of British 
thought in India in the first half of the nineteenth century. The 
opposition from Conservatives, Orientalists, and practical ad- 
ministrators who saw the folly of tearing out local institutions 
‘root and branch’ in the service of an alien ideology checked the 
tide of innovation and divided the ranks of the innovators. The 
ironical twist is that it was the Conservative approach that was 
sympathetic towards Indian culture and wished to contribute 
towards its preservation, emphasizing that a new society could 
be firmly built only on the solid foundation of its best inheri- 
tance from the past, and it was the new radicalism that dis- 
missed Indian culture quite dogmatically and wanted to alter 
Indian society radically. The colonial context highlighted the 
latent authoritarian streak in the thinking of the radicals and 
brought it easily to the service of an imperialist ideology. The 
eighteenth-century impulse towards unlocking India’s past and 
helping the Indians to regain their former ‘glory’ yielded to 
a mature and aggressive mission civilisatrice: the Indians were 
people who were being civilized for the first time by the British. 
Free trade, Christianity, political radicalism, all served to 
further this end, while there were also many disputes and 
conflicts within the allied ranks. Racial prejudice increased 
and as British communities in India expanded in size, they at 
the same time became more exclusive and enclave-like, more 
preoccupied with themselves than with exploring India. With 
the modernization of transport and postal communication be- 
tween the two countries, the expatriates became more home- 
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ward-looking and less interested in their ‘adventures’ in a 
foreign land. To the majority India became the Englishman’s 
burden and the scene of his ‘spiritual exile’ in the cause of duty, 
but a significant stream of minority opinion strove to counter 
this mood. 

The tone of nincteenth-century British society in India was set 
by the official class, socially the most influcntial and prestigious 
group. The civilians enjoyed a slightly higher status than the 
military branch: indeed the ‘caste distinctions’ of Anglo-Indian 
life are well reported on in the journals. The officials were a 
well-knit, homogencous, middle-class group, often connected 
by the ties of blood, marriage, and friendship, linked on the one 
hand by their common reference group in Britain and on the 
other by the shared ethos of Indian service, especially height- 
ened since the founding, in 1806, of Haileybury College for the 
training of civil servants. At Haileybury they imbibed Ben- 
thamism and formed an image of themselves as close comrades 
working for a common cause. A parallel training college was 
founded for military cadets at Addiscombe. As the officials had 
a personal stake in the Indian empire, its retention being essen- 
tial for their careers, they were deeply involved in the elabora- 
tion and strengthening of the ideology of imperialism. 


VI 


Without some detailed knowledge of the interaction between 
the two countries it is easy, especially in the intellectual climate 
ofour times, to fall into the acceptance of a stereotyped ‘colonial’ 
image of Indo-British relationship, a relationship between the 
exploited and the exploiter. Exploitation was real enough, but 
sO was mutual enrichment, and the various renaissances men- 
tioned before are as much the facets of reality as the wealth 
drain, the growth of imperialism, or the entrenchment of 
ethnocentric prejudices. As Kopf points out, Wellesley’s educa- 
tional programme, with the establishment, in 1800, of the 
College of Fort William, ‘was a unique experiment in the 
history of European colonialism’,*® because it was an institu- 
tionalized, government-controlled attempt to produce batches 
of acculturated civil servants fluent in Indian languages, 
capable of understanding India’s socio-cultural life, and there- 
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fore better qualified to help and advise the Indians in their 
plans and strategies of change than officers lacking such a posi- 
tive orientation and training. Distinguished Orientalists like 
H. T. Colebrooke and William Carey, the Baptist missionary, 
taught at this college, and between 1801 and 1805 it had 
evolved not only into ‘an institution where fifty or more civil 
servants were being intellectually exposed to India in class- 
rooms’ but also into a centre ‘of a costly program of literary 
patronage and linguistic research’, ‘a veritable laboratory’ 
where European and Indian scholars worked together.‘ Born 
of the tolerance, the intellectual curiosity, and the acceptance 
of cultural pluralism which characterized the Enlightenment, 
Orientalist and Conservative thinking offered a viable pro- 
gramme of innovation and modernization, synthesizing Indian 
heritage and European influence. Although the policy was 
officially abandoned in the sweeping forward movement of the 
dedicated radicals, to whom the modernization of India meant 
nothing short of complete westernization, and the spirit of Fort 
William yielded to the spirit of Haileybury, yet a lingering 
Orientalist—-Conservative tradition remained, continuing to 
inspire individual British men and women in India with ideals 
of possible East-West syntheses. The ambivalence of life is well 
illustrated in the facts that Sir William Jones, the great Oriental- 
ist, found a biographer in Sir John Shore (Lord Teignmouth), 
who, although the president of the Asiatic Society for a while, 
became a staunch supporter of the Evangelical cause and 
was one of the founders of the Clapham Sect, while James 
Mill’s History of British India, notorious for its anti-Indian bias, 
found an editor in H. H. Wilson, the champion of Orientalism 
in the Orientalist-Anglicist confrontation, who laboured to 
refute Mill’s anti-Indian contentions point by point in his 
extensive notes. 

The writers of the journals share in these intellectual oscilla- 
tions and tensions. Like the Indians adjusting to Western influ- 
ence, they behave erratically and uncertainly, now exploring 
the manifestations of a different culture with explicit curiosity, 
putting together an ancient Golden Age, sketching temples, or 
reading the Asiatick Researches, now retreating from excessively 
alien customs, anxious to preserve their European identity, 
reviving again to appreciate anything spirited, colourful, splen- 
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did, or poetical in the oriental life-style. Those who persisted in 
their attempts to communicate with the Indians in one of their 
languages inevitably enriched their journals. Just as the Indians 
initially learnt English to get jobs under the new regime, but 
eventually many of them also for the sake of the new knowledge 
that was accessible through its medium, so many of the British 
envisaged a programme whereby they could help the Indians 
for their sake as well as for the sake of Britain, for humanitarian 
motives as well as for imperial glory. In some authors we may 
notice a naive yet sincere desire to reconcile the economic 
interests of the two countries within an imperial framework, 
and in others an awareness of the impossibility of such a re- 
conciliation. They could criticize their compatriots as fiercely 
as they could the Indians, and some of the strongest self- 
criticism of the British in India may be seen in the pages of 
these journals, from the beginning of the period under dis- 
cussion, when corruption and the wealth drain caused concern, 
to the end when complaints were raised that enough was not 
being done for the material or educational development of 
India. Bishop Heber pointed an accusing finger against his 
countrymen’s ‘foolish, surly, national pride’, ‘that exclusive and 
intolerant spirit, which makes the English, wherever they go, 
a caste by themselves, disliking and disliked by all their neigh- 
bours’,4! and Emma Roberts complained sadly: 


Intercourse with foreign nations has not yet had the effect of softening 
and polishing the manners of our proud and disdainful islanders, who 
usually contrive to make themselves hated wherever they go. The 
gracious example of a few distinguished individuals, whose courtesy 
has endeared them to all ranks and classes, is unfortunately dis- 
regarded by the majority of British residents in India. 


Some of the authors, in providing their works with magni- 
ficent illustrations, have left us genuine bibliographical curio- 
sities. Mrs Parks preferred to give her name on the title-page of 
her journal in the Persian-based Urdu script. For many authors, 
literary description and graphic sketching went hand in hand: 
they were literary-artistic amateurs in the genuine sense. Some- 
times they combined the growing European scientific interest 
in exotic flora and fauna, a determination to collect or sketch 
as many specimens as possible, with the collection of Hindu 
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antiques. Overpowered by the turn of events in Indian history, 
sometimes they philosophized on the recurrent ascendant and 
descendant phases of civilization, on the transience of empires 
and of mundane glory, including British achievements in those 
respects. They saw the tragic drama of history and the pathos. 
of fallen royalty. Mutability emerges as a recurrent theme: 
ruined temples, deserted palaces, and titular kings and emperors 
stand forth as specifically Indian symbols of mutability. 

Many felt that some historical purpose was being fulfilled 
through the British connection with India. British power in 
India was the successor to both a remote Golden Age and the 
not-too-distant glory of the Mughal Empire. There was a satis- 
fying role for the British to play: they were not just destroyers 
but builders and restorers. Threads of Orientalist and Utilita- 
rian thinking intertwine as authors earnestly strive to regain 
from India’s past what they thought was worth salvaging, or 
project a bright future for the country under British guidance 
and supervision, Many were also strongly attracted by the 
turbulent and romantic personalities of various Mughal princes 
and princesses from the past: the mixture of arrogance and 
warmth, of despotism and liberalism in their character, together 
with their undoubted achievements in many fields and the ulti- 
mate political failure of their dynasty, exerted a kind of spell on 
many minds. Their imagination was profoundly stirred by the 
glamour and romance of the Mughal durbar and harem, the 
pathos of the decline of the dynasty, and the splendour of the 
architecture raised under its patronage, while they shuddered 
as they read of the cruelty and unscrupulousness, the bloody 
deeds and the suffering that went on behind the scenes. Out of 
the dubious and suspect moral world of the Mughals, the 
monuments they had left behind them shone with a fragile 
beauty which seemed to say to the British that they should 
emulate their predecessors in some, not all, respects. This 
Strengthened in them the sense of imperial involvement in 
India, the bond of imperial sympathy with the Mughals, while 
also compelling them to consider in what ways the British could 
make their own enlightened contribution to the philosophy and 
methodology of imperial government, for the British imperial 
role would have to be different, 

The contiguity of the Indian adventures of the British in timhé 
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and space means that cross-references are numerous. Many of 
them refer to the same prominent personalities of the period, to 
one another, to one another’s works. They read the popular 
books of their times. We may be sure that all those who wrote 
after the publication of Thomas Moore’s Lalla Rookh had read 
that best-seller! The same routes are frequently followed in the 
travels and occasionally two authors may describe exactly the 
same excursion or dinner-party. Captain Mundy and Major 
Archer were both aides-de-camp to Lord Combermere and 
there is parallel reportage in their journals. Both Mrs Parks and 
G. T. Vigne attended and reported on the wedding of Colonel 
Gardner’s granddaughter to a prince of the Delhi royal family. 
The family ties of the British community in India may be 
illustrated by the fact that I have read the journals by a father 
and his daughter, Major Archer and Mrs Parks, and father and 
daughter seem to share an attitude of contempt for physical 
‘ugliness’ and a readiness to criticize authority. This network of 
references and the shared area of physical exploration and 
mental obsessions unify the journals as an identifiable genre. 
Reading the journals as books to be considered in their © 
entirety rather than as mere source-material shows the com- 
plexity of responses and reactions, how mutually entangled the 
attitudes are, how inconsistent they sometimes are, the variety 
of attitudes from author to author and within an author. It may 
be fairly said that there is hardly an opinion or attitude ex- 
pressed in these works of which the antithesis is also not ex- 
pressed somewhere else in the corpus. Given the great regional 
differences within the Indian subcontinent, the immense variety 
of languages and dialects, castes and sects, social customs and 
religious beliefs, and the period of time covered by the journals, 
a multiplicity of opinions on ‘native character’ or ‘native 
manners’ is only to be expected. There are, however, examples 
of conflicting opinions on minor matters which it can be fun 
to collate. After a residence of twenty years in the Bengal 
Presidency Captain Williamson thought it necessary to warn 
his countrymen, in 1810, of ‘the extreme antipathy the horned 
cattle of India always exhibit towards Europeans’,** but travel- 
ling in Bengal in the 1820s, Bishop Heber felt obliged to point 
out ‘the falsehood of the idea, that Indian cattle are particularly 
wild or surly with white men’.** Williamson also considered the 
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local puppet-shows to be ‘certainly superior to Mr Punch and 
his wife, as exhibited by various renowned persons throughout 
England’, to have ‘far greater variety, both in the subject, and 
in the several dramatis personae’ ,* but in the second decade of 
the nineteenth century the Marquess of Hastings, the Governor- 
General of British India, formed a very unfavourable impression 
of the Bengali puppet-show: 


The figures are moved with much dexterity; yet here the extent of 
Hindoo genius is particularly marked. All the figures are dispropor- 
tioned, having heads ten times too large for their bodies. I am assured 
that it is just the same in every one of the multitude of puppet-shows 
going about, and that there is not the slightest variation in the scenes 
exhibited. It seems as if the people were incapable of imagining any- 
thing new even in a matter of amusement.*® 


Perhaps the Marquess should have seen a few more shows 
instead of relying on the opinion of those who thought that 
every show was ‘just the same’: puppets, of course, are meant to 
be grotesque in appearance, and if such an exalted person as the 
Governor-General of British India had ever been compelled to 
look after a bunch of children in a room for several hours, he 
might have been glad of the company of a troupe of puppet- 
players even if their repertoire had been very limited! 

As one would expect, the different professions of the writers 
bring about some differences in outlook and style. Those in the 
military profession emphasize the role of the British as con- 
quistadors; they love to talk of the taking of citadels and remind 
their readers of the steady, stern struggle through which terri- 
tories were gained; they are also usually earthy, candid, and 
genial, and show a marked interest in the opposite sex. There 
are also some slight differences between the soldiers who went 
to India in the service of the Company and those who went as 
members of British Army regiments ordered there. The former 
knew they were going to serve in the East when they entered 
the Company’s service; they mixed with the Indian sepoys and 
were, on the whole, more India-orientated than the latter. The 
latter, on the other hand, must have felt freer to criticize the 
actions of the Company in India. One wonders if Major Archer 
would have been quite as outspoken in his criticism of the 
Company as he is, had he been a Company servant. A differericé 
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is also visible between the two categories of army wives. Mrs 
Sherwood and Mrs Fenton, British Army wives, are more 
involved with their personal and regimental lives and more 
isolated from the Indians than Mrs Elwood and Mrs Postans, 
wives of Company officers, who have far more contact with 
Indian society and are genuinely interested in exploring India. 

The journals of those with a missionary involvement or 
strong Christian convictions bring out the aspect of cultural 
clash in a rather violent way. James Forbes, a civil servant, 
shows an almost schizophrenic split between a romantic attrac- 
tion towards India and an Evangelical revulsion from Hindu- 
ism. Henry Martyn is a committed Evangelical whom the East 
can teach nothing: religious dialogues with Orientals only 
accentuate his fierce loyalty to his creed. Bishop Heber is more 
moderate: he too wishes to see the Hindus converted to 
Christianity, and traces some of their defects to their religion, 
which he considers as practically worthless, but he finds the 
people rather charming and amiable, eminently redeemable, 
not essentially depraved. His journal did something to balance 
the extreme picture painted in Grant’s tract. 

A scientist like Hooker is aware of the poetry of botany and 
geology, while many authors show a combination of scientific 
and artistic impulses in their approach to natural phenomena. 
Civil servants and political officers show a shrewd grasp of 
political affairs. Bernard Cohn comments on the attitudes of 
British officials to Indians: 


In general those who concentrated on judicial work, at no matter 
what period of Indo-British history, have tended to see Indians as 
dishonest, superstitious, and lacking in moral character, humanity 
and gratitude. Those who started their careers in what might be 
termed the diplomatic service—those who served as residents in the 
courts of Indian states—tended in the early nineteenth century to 
emphasize the courtly character, the aristocratic bearing, and the 
manliness of Indians. Those who concentrated on the revenue side of 
administration later in the nineteenth century tended to glorify what 
they perceived as the virtues of Indian peasantry—stolidness, straight- 
forwardness, perseverance, and hard work.!7 


These features may be glimpsed as trends in some of the 
journals, but it has not been possible for me to make any 
effective use of this kind of scheme, as the officials are, in the 
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first place, only one group among the writers I have been able 
to read, and secondly, they have usually done a mixture of 
work. Court cases certainly prejudiced Forbes’s mind to some 
extent, while revenue work showed him the amiability of the 
peasants as well as the venality of the petty officials. A major 
role in the suppression of violent crime did not prevent Sleeman 
from becoming a genuine friend of all classes of Indians. In the 
first decade of the nineteenth century, Broughton’s experience 
as Commander of the British Resident’s escort at the court of 
Sindhia did not give him a favourable impression of Maratha 
courtly circles: his post was, admittedly, military rather than 
diplomatic, but he must have imbibed the attitudes prevalent 
in the Resident’s entourage. It is noticeable that the peasants 
receive a good measure of praise and sympathy from authors 
of official as well as non-official rank throughout the pertod with 
which I am concerned. It is useful to remember that the testi- 
mony of these authors is not exclusively in an occupational 
capacity: they report as human witnesses. A modicum of 
literary impulse induces a certain balance of attitudes: cynicism 
in one respect is likely to be moderated by generosity in another. 
Whatever jobs they have done in India, they have had some 
interesting interaction with their environment; otherwise they 
would not have written these books. 

Attention has already been drawn to the special contribution 
of women. While sharing some of the attitudes of the social 
circles to which they belong, they also bring in a degree of inde- 
pendence in their approach and a specifically feminine outlook. 
Their attitudes cannot be the exact replicas of those of their 
male relatives, and they do seem keen to offer criticism of the 
attitudes prevalent in their social circles. Their journals are 
particularly literary, rich in detail and ‘local colour’. Front’ ° 
them we get much rare: information on Indian domestic life, 
wedding rites, zenana parties, fashion, coiffure, jewellery, food, 
and the like, as well as many valuable details of British social 
and domestic life in India. The-leisure of the mémsahib’s life 
also induced many of them to indulge in genuine Orientalist 
preoccupations: some of them eyince a high degree of curiosity, 
about Indian mythology, folklore, _arts, crafts, and social 
customs. eK 

The diary genre has unique advantages in demonstrating the_. 
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. genesis of certain attitudes as the direct results of experience. 
As Arthur Ponsonby puts it, diarists ‘cannot help explaining 
themselves’, however unintentionally or incompletely.** A diary 
can take us straight into the why and how of the birth of a pre- 
judice. So the very prejudices of these authors teach us many 
things. We see stereotypes being formed, unwarranted general- 
izations being shaped, the very moulding of error. We may 
gain an insight into today’s journalism and the way in which 
mistakes are made and ‘snowballed’ in the investigations of 
phenomena foreign to the observer. We are compelled to con- 
sider what may be regarded as reliable, realistic description and 
what as the accretion of fancy, what is a simple factual error 
and what a more serious misunderstanding of a conceptual or 
categorical nature, what, in a given situation, are the European 
preconceptions and what the Indian realities, why failure in 
communication occurred, and so on. Such scrutiny, though 
cast in a literary framework, may supplement the findings of 
professional historians and sociologists. All too often the atti- 
tudes of a handful of prominent men, usually politicians or 
thinkers, are regarded as all-important, and the views and 
feelings of ‘intelligent laymen’, including women, are neglected 
or bypassed. Yet it is in the latter that the real texture of opinion 
in a period is often most picturesquely conveyed: heterogeneous, 
bizarre, contradictory, confused, entangled, confident, des- 
perate ... Ponsonby says that diaries, ‘reproducing the mood, 
the atmosphere, and, so to speak, the particular aroma of the 
moment, are priceless and can be regarded as the spice of 
history’.4® But whether they are authentic diaries, or more 
consciously constructed descriptive sketches, the historical 
interest of the corpus I am discussing is undeniable. All the 
authors wished to be accepted as portrayers of realities as beheld 
by them—some passionately so—and a pertinent comment on 
the historical value of their works is made by one of the authors 
themselves: 


Without aspiring to the gravity of history, which only animadverts 
upon great events, and leaves minor ones in obscurity, which only 
portrays the grand outlines of the picture, and overlooks the numerous 
inferior etchings necessary to render it complete; a description of the 
passing events or usages, may be fairly termed a history of the day, 
and takes up the pencil where general history lays it down.*® 
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The mixture of modesty and ponderosity in this passage is 
rather characteristic of many of the writers. Certainly the 
‘intelligent laymen’ of the past—and it should be remembered 
that all the women writers I shall discuss could have belonged 
to no other category, as there were no professional female 
scholars in those days—were very eager to express their opinions, 
unlike their counterparts of today, who are so easily intimidated 
by the prestige of ‘expertise’ in every conceivable field of life 
and by the all too common assumption of critics that it is of no 
particular use taking up one’s pen unless one can become a 
‘major author’ or be in the ‘main stream’ of literary activity. I 
find this particularly refreshing. The authors of the journals 
could be said to fall in between the systematic thinkers and the 
inarticulate commoners among the Anglo-Indians of their 
times, and a good measure of their charm lies precisely in this 
feature: it is analogous to the quality which led Ponsonby to 
prefer the diaries of obscure people to the diaries of celebrities.*! 
Through the flux of changes on both sides and the veils of pre- 
conceptions intervening, there are, as it were, in the journals, 
points of intersection where the British observer manages to focus 
successfully on aspects of the Indians which are to do with their 
abiding, underlying, cultural identity. I have found it especially 
rewarding to come across the records of such moments. At the 
same time, while they throw light on contemporary as well as 
perennial India, the full flavour of the journals cannot be appre- 
ciated unless we also perccive the British nuances, the national 
predilections and antipathies, the original habitat of travelling 
ideas and tastes, ranging from preferences in diet, furniture, 
and interior decoration to jokes and class attitudes. Even the 
Scottishness of Mrs Graham or J. B. Fraser makes itself known; 
Mrs Fenton brings over a northern-Irish upbringing; and al- 
though Hickey never visited the land of his ancestors, his Irish 
temperament is very evident in his voluminous memoirs. 

The subsequent chapters are envisaged as a gradual devolu- 
tion from the general to the particular. First, I shall consider 
the general issues of interest that arise from a study of this 
literature. This will be followed by a survey based on the works 
I have been able to read. 
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The documentary value of the journals is indisputable. Most of 
the writers loved picturesque description, as though they were 
stage-managers of tableaux vivants—a common ‘polite’ amuse- 
ment of those days—and sometimes there is a suggestion of 
loving possessiveness in the manner in which they surveyed the 
territories which had come to be directly or indirectly linked to 
British political power, the rise of that power in India being 
itself a phenomenon that never ceased to astonish them, and 
which they regarded as strangely yet meaningfully providential. 
In description after description we really come to see what 
India looked like, the face of town and country, corn-fields and 
buildings, riverside and market-place, wells and ghats, becom- 
ing gradually familiar to the inward eye. From his study of 
English diaries Ponsonby did not receive a favourable impres- 
sion of the passages describing objects of sight-seeing: 


Lakes and mountains, cathedrals and monuments, inspire travellers 
with a desire to write. But it must be frankly confessed that unless the 
writer is endowed with considerable literary talent this section of their 
liary is likely to prove extremely dull. Nothing indeed shows up a 
vriter’s literary incapacity more than his attempts to expatiate on the 
vonders of nature and art; and his or her (for women are more espe- 
ially fond of this form of writing) unrestrained enthusiasm in no way 
1akes these passages more tolerable. Only a few instances will be 
ound of diarists who succeed in this line. Even in biographies the 
‘hapters on travel are seldom readable.! 


© T follow Ponsonby’s line of argument, I am bound to allow 
1e writers of the Indian journals a good measure of literary 
lent, for I have certainly not found the passages describing 
he wonders of nature and art’ in these books dull: on the 
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contrary, they have constituted, for me, some of the most 
attractive sections of these works. 


Dull would he be of soul who could pass by 
A sight so touching in its majesty: 


The Wordsworthian words would apply to the writers as well 
as to their readers. The travellers would indeed have been dull 
of soul if they could have passed by the sights of India without 
ever waxing eloquent, and we would be dull of soul if we did 
not respond to their touching enthusiasm. It could be that, 
being Indian-born, I am predisposed to the descriptions of 
Indian scenes, but then I have found the descriptions of other 
parts of the world available in these works equally fascinating. 
Perhaps, being female, I have no strong objections to that 
‘unrestrained enthusiasm’ in the descriptive art which a mas- 
culine sensibility might find irksome. A reporter on an exotic 
land may well feel that it is impossible to convey the quality of 
her experience unless she makes use of ‘fine excess’, and the 
fettering of enthusiasm would, after all, demolish the very 
raison d’étre of a travel journal. 

The geographical coverage of the books is extensive: we are 
enabled to take a panoramic view of the Indian subcontinent 
from Baluchistan to Assam and from Kashmir to Kerala, and 
we may explore contiguous countries like Afghanistan, Tibet, 
Nepal, Sikkim, and Ceylon. Many authors include the accounts 
of their voyages to and from India, and in other parts of the 
world. We may obtain glimpses of the West Indies, Brazil, 
Tristan da Cunha, the Cape Verde Islands, St Helena, South 
Africa, the Nicobar Islands, Tasmania, or China. We can also 
form a reasonable idea of the ‘overland’ route between Europe 
and India: the accounts of the African transit emphasize the 
difficulties of crossing the desert and provide memorable 
snatches of Egypt. The variety of experience enriches the 
journals as literature, by extending the scope for description, 
comparative comments on customs and institutions, and the 
analysis of human follies in a humorous or satirical vein. 

A South Asian who today chances to read one of these 
journals will, I am sure, find that he is reading on avidly for the 
sake of sheer information on ‘manners and customs’ and ‘sights 
to be seen’. Just as some of the social practices or religious rites 
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described have disappeared, so must have some of the ruined 
fragments of architecture described and sketched with minute 
care; or at least they must have been further ravaged by time. 
So the verbal and graphic portrayals of people, places, costumes, 
edifices, landscapes preserved in these journals are important 
historical records of how these sights struck the contemporary 
in the relevant period, complementing the paintings and 
sketches of artists like Thomas and William Daniell, George 
Chinnery, Sir Charles D’Oyley, William Hodges, James Baillie 
Fraser, or Emily Eden. Significantly, the last three artists are 
also among my ‘journalists’. The journals occupy an inter- 
mediate position between the paintings and sketches—the 
purely pictorial records—and the publications of plates with 
commentaries or descriptive texts, such as The European in India 
(1813), to which Captain Williamson contributed, or Hindostan 
Illustrated (1845-7), to which Miss Roberts contributed. In view 
of the rapidity of the decay of buildings in the Indian climate 
the descriptions of architectural remains in the journals are 
especially valuable. 

Most of the principal Indian towns and cities, the main 
routes followed by the travellers in those days, and in addition 
some of the less frequented routes and, of course, hundreds of 
small towns, villages, and obscure hamlets have been described 
in the journals. The route from Calcutta to the ‘Upper Pro- 
vinces’ by land and water is described by so many authors that 
it becomes quite familiar, and we become tourists ourselves, 
coming to know every halting-place with its main points of 
attraction and anticipating some of the comments. We know 
that the traveller will comment on the mutability of human 
grandeur at Rajmahal, on the achievements of Augustus Cleve- 
land at Bhagalpur, on the fanaticism of Aurangzeb by the 
mosque at Benares, on the squalor of the streets and the contrast 
between wealth and poverty at Lucknow. He will record his 
gasp of delight on seeing the Taj Mahal at Agra and reserve a 
passing sigh for the fallen house of Timur at Delhi. To move to 
another part of India, by the time we have read Forbes, Mrs 
Graham, Mrs Elwood, and Mrs Postans, we can visualize very 
well Bombay and its environs in the second half of the eighteenth 
century and the first half of the nineteenth. | 

It is natural that the foreign visitor or resident should report. 
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more on what is to him easily observable life, the life that is 
lived in the open, and fortunately in India a great deal of the 
business of living went on, and still does, in the open. So we 
read about the modes of transport, camping, life en marche, 
hunting, outdoor meals, river-bathing, fairs, festivals, proces- 
sions, and durbars. Travelling itself is one of the most well 
documented activities described in the journals, and it could 
be delightful and invigorating as well as arduous and exhaust- 
ing. We can form an excellent idea of what travelling was like 
by palanquin, by boat up and down the Ganges or along the 
coasts of western India, by dandies or jhampans or on hill ponies 
in the Himalayan regions. For me, the accounts of the Ganges 
voyages, with their attendant dangers and vexations, such as 
storms, sandbanks, and the necessity of tracking, have thrown 
some light on the recurrent riverine themes in Bengali literature, 
especially the obsession with boat disasters. There is abundant 
information on the elaborate paraphernalia of travelling for 
‘great men’, both natives and sahibs; one enterprising character 
even had his piano carried for a hill tour!? The intense pre- 


occupation of men and women with horses, camels, elephants, ° 


howdahs, and the uniforms of attendants links well with the 
glamorous images of vehicles projected by modern advertising. 
Dangerous driving was indulged in then as now. The accounts 
of travelling are usually excellent in their evocative qualities 
and those relating to the more remote and inaccessible tracts 
are thoroughly charged with the spirit of adventure. 

While reading, we become tramps ourselves, peering into the 
recesses of ruined and deserted shrines, watching rural godlings 
carried in procession, crossing streams on shaky planks or 
mountain-chasms by rope-bridges, watching out for tigers, 
getting soaked in thundershowers or monsoon rains, or waiting 
patiently for our tents or dinners to arrive. The courage of 
palanquin-bearers in the burning summer sun or the taut 
muscles of boatmen in the labour of traction have not been 
forgotten by the authors. Sometimes the foreign traveller would 
be impatient, bent on rapid progress towards his destination, 
but to his vexation, would not be able to persuade his conduc- 
tors to proceed; the wise traveller knew that to ignore the 
advice of local experts was usually fraught with peril. Some- 
times the traveller would crave the impossible, wanting to move 
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forward in lordly and oriental splendour while also wanting 
English privacy, wanting presents at every village but irritated 
if people woke him up from a nap in order to present a gift. 
Travellers report humorously on the great confusion and uproar 
which would prevail in an Indian party at the commencement 
of a journey, accompanied by loud talking and gesticulations: 
details like the crossing of rivers by ferries or on elephants, 
or the loading of camels, come truly alive. Let me draw atten- 
tion to Captain Skinner’s vivid account of embarking on a 
river-voyage from Calcutta in a regimental fleet of about three 
hundred boats of ‘all denominations, from a sixteen-oared 
budgerow to the smallest that skims the river’: 


With budgerows, horse boats, baggage boats, cook boats, hospital and 
soldiers’ boats, the scene was the most extraordinary that can be con- 
ceived. Every officer had a sort of Noah’s ark attached to his budgerow, 
and the uproar to fill it with its various animals was terrible: unwilling 
horses, and obstinate cows, with goats and sheep, running in all 
quarters; men, women, and children, of all colours and costumes; 
carriages, gigs, palanquins, coops of poultry, ducks, geese, and turkeys, 
scattered about, cackling and hissing with all their might, were to be 
seen in every direction. Until we were fairly launched, I do not think 
any person seemed to be perfectly possessed of his judgement, for 
everything in this country appears to be devoted to the most irretriev- 
able confusion, when a move, or a change of any description, is about 
to take place. 


His comment on the boatmen is truly entertaining and memor- 
able: 


One of the most striking features in Bengalee navigation is their 
indifference to running foul of each other, that is to say, as to conse- 
quences—for the fellows make a terrible uproar on the approach; they 
never look, after a collision, to see if any accident has happened, but 
push on when they have finished their scolding, taking it for granted 
that all must be well.* 


Travelling was also a serious business. The journey from 
England to India itself required a colossal amount of prepara- 
tion. At a time when sea voyages were long and youths in their — 
teens embarked for India to enter the junior ranks of the 
Company’s service, Captain Williamson warned that ‘Persons. 


who are growing, should observe the precaution of having every ~~» ) 
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article of apparel made full large; else, by the time they may 
have been some months at sea, they will be put to serious 
inconvenience.’ Twenty or thirty pounds of ‘the patent soap, 
which will wash with salt water’, had to be laid in, as well asa 
‘wash-hand bason, ewer, and chamber utensil’. Pianos had to 
be constructed and transported in a special way so that they 
might be safe from the ‘wondrous effects produced by the 
climate of India’, and judging by Williamson’s advice, playing 
on the piano in India in those days was no mere drawing-room 
accomplishment, for ‘whether considered as a convenience, or 
as a matter of economy, too much cannot be said in recom- 
mendation of every lady’s learning to tune her piano before she 
embarks’.® 

Mrs Elwood included a section entitled ‘Hints for Travellers’, 
designed for the ‘overland route’ from Europe to India, which 
shows the degree of thoroughness with which the really inqui- 
sitive travellers prepared for their travels. Comfort, economy, 
provisions, and baggage were of course considered, as also dif- 
ferent grades of presents to be distributed en route. to ‘inferiors’, 
‘superiors’, and inmates of harems, and medical points such as 
how to avoid the plague in Egypt. Scientific and drawing 
equipment such as a pocket compass, a telescope, a thermo- 
meter, a case of mathematical instruments, sketch-books, water- 
colours, and pocket maps had to be carried. Above all, the 
traveller would have to arm himself with guide-books, which 
would furnish him with ‘every absolutely requisite information’. 
Admitting that relevant scholarly books would be too bulky to 
carry about, she recommended that ‘before leaving England it 
might be advisable to consult, and to make compendious notes 
and extracts from these works, to assist the memory, when in 
the countries to which they refer’. This advice certainly reflects 
her genuine eagerness to extend her mental horizon. 

Mrs Young too was in favour of the studious traveller, some- 
one who had done his homework, who had a native friend or 
guide to help him, and who could read the past in the present. 
Her ideal traveller in India was one soaked in Indian history 
and literature, and she had only pity for those tourists who ‘did’ 
places without querying about their historical significance and 
associations.” ta 

I have felt that the moments of peace, tranquillity, and the) 
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quiet observation of things of beauty are of particular impor- 
tance in the travel journals, simultaneously enhancing the 
literary effect and strengthening the historical ‘feel’ of the 
works. I think this is linked to the characteristic function of 
small details in the journals: the inevitable focussing of the 
attention on minutiae produces a fictional flavour and also 
evokes, quite strongly and sharply, the concreteness of the past. 
For instance, when we meet, in the pages of the journals, the 
many celebrities of the period, British, Indian, and Eurasian, 
both famous and infamous, men and women, the minute details 
of their physical features, clothes, jewellery, gestures, and 
mannerisms, and of the personal and political intrigues sur- 
rounding them induce a blurring of historical and literary 
boundaries. We may have fleeting sensations of reading a his- 
torical novel or drama, and then, reflecting on the reality of the 
events and personalities, remember the old cliches on life being 
stranger than fiction and literature being the mirror held to 
life. As in large-scale novels, so in the journals, the explorations 
in the sordidities and brutalities of life are counterpoised by the 
moments of tranquil contentment and appreciation of beauty: 
we know at once that ‘all of life is here’. 

The traveller may simply watch fireflies or the familiarized 
yet somewhat unearthly sight of the lights and culinary fires of 
an evening encampment. He may chance upon a herd of wild 
antelopes grazing or wild peacocks returning to roost. Gliding 
over the river, he listens to children running along the bank 
and singing of Radha and her love: the tunes remind him of 
“My love to war is going’ and ‘My boy, Billy’.§ He sees the sun 
rising over Kanchanjangha, with blue glaciers gleaming ‘like 
aquamarines set in frosted silver’, or absorbs the perfect repose 
of a hibernating mountain village.® He watches the Tichodroma 
Phaenicoptera of the Himalayan Punjab, with its delicate scarlet 
patch on its grey wings, flitting over perpendicular banks ‘with 
the movements of a butterfly rather than a bird’.?° She steps 
off her pinnace in the evening to discover that the bank of the 
river has become a hub of activity, and takes in the sights, 
sounds, and smells: 

At sunset we came to anchor. Every evening of a voyage on the 
Ganges, at a certain hour (generally some little time before sunset), - 
the leading vessel stops at the most convenient position which can be 
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found; the other boats come up, and, all being secured to the shore, a 


board is placed from the deck to the land, and in a few minutes all the , 


servants, excepting those occupied in the cook’s boat with the master’s 
dinner, are out upon the shore, and as busy as the fairies who appeared 
in the wood, cooking the wedding dinner of Riquet with the Tuft. 
Various circles are first formed in the sand or turf, and as many little 
bundles of sticks are placed within them. Each mess, according to its 
caste or family, has one cook appointed. These cooks bring out their 
bags of rice and all things needful, and begin without delay to concoct 
the various messes, which, being put into earthen pots, called kedjeree 
pots, are soon subjected to the action of fire. Whilst all this cooking is 
going forward, and the whole shore is beginning to exhale the odour 
of garlic and fried or burnt ghee (buffalo butter), a variety of other 
business and pleasure is going on. The great people who occupy the 
principal boat step out to reconnoitre the neighbourhood, generally 
followed by native servants; the dhoby brings his simple apparatus 
from his boat and begins to wash his master’s linen in the river; 
another servant brings out the goats to browse on the bank; the head 
man goes off to forage in the nearest bazaar, and a variety of other 
processes go on which, to a stranger, are wonderfully entertaining." 


The recording of such moments helps to shape the past as a 
lived, sensuously apprehended, multi-dimensional reality, while 
at the same time the political, social, economic, and cultural 
issues in the journals inevitably unfold to the historical imagi- 
nation patterns of an abstract nature. When a traveller notes 
that in 1848 the white magnolia blossomed so profusely in the 
environs of Darjeeling that the forests appeared as if sprinkled 
with snow,!* he suddenly makes us realize that that particular 
fact is as much worth knowing, in the visualizing silence of our 
imagination, as the much-blazoned deeds of kings, ambassadors, 
and governors-general. 


II 


As we read the journals, the publicly-lived life of the India of 
the period passes before us like a pageant. Men scramble for 
distributed coins under the elephants of the privileged rich* or 


* Sce, for instance, The Private Journal of the Marquess of Hastings, covering 1813-18, 
1858, I, 188-90 and II, 285-6: 


‘I had been apprized that on this public entry I must scatter money to the 
populace, as the Nawab Vizeer would do it to those on his side of the elephant. A 
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for pieces of flowered silk on which distinguished guests have 
walked; fakirs astonish in preposterous poses of penance; ogrish 
princes ogle nautch-girls; women with henna-dyed hands and 
nose-rings dangling on their lips look at us with innocent 
curiosity. The decadent courts with their over-refined culture 
and elaborate etiquette—a twilight of the gods accompanied by 
interminable kathak dancing and ghazal-singing—dazzle for a 
while. We come to know all the rituals connected with the 
reception and dismissal of guests in these courts, the salaams, the 
payment of nuzzurs, the presentation of khelats, the sprinkling 
of attar, and the giving of pan. We preserve steady counten- 
ances, to avoid giving additional embarassment, as a portly 
raja, having sat down in an arm-chair, is so tightly wedged in 
it that he cannot get up again to be invested with his khelat and 
has to be disengaged from the chair by others.!2 We are surfeited 
with descriptions of silk robes, shawls, turbans, jewels, velvet, 


bag containing 1000 rupecs had been prepared for me accordingly; it may easily 
be conceived what confusion arose in the narrow crowded streets from the scramble 
occasioned by this silver shower. An ostentatious liberality of this sort is practised 
on similar occasions by all the Indian sovereigns. The Nawab Vizcer, to gain 
popularity on his accession, made it a practice to throw more or less in this manner 
among the crowd every day he went abroad. He now finds the inconvenience of 
having introduced the custom, for the people pursue him with clamours if he 
forbear to make the expected donation. This is not the only mischief of the habit. 
It tends to brutalize the lower classes in such a degree that I would on no account 
admit the practice in any of our cities. Several of the gentlemen who were towards 
the rear of our cavalcade told me that they saw shocking instances of ferocity in the 
attempts of individuals to wrest rupees from those who had been fortunate enough 
to catch them. Three or four stout young men were beating a helpless old wretch 
unmercifully with switches to make him yield his prize. A woman to secure a rupee 
which she had caught put it into her mouth, and a set of fellows were seen to grasp 
her throat, and squeeze it till the agonies of strangulation forced her to open her 
jaws.’ 

“The scramble for the rupees is attended with numberless acts of brutal violence: 
the young and active extorting from the aged and infirm, or from women, the 
money which the feebler had the good luck to catch. I saw several blind persons 
dispossessed in that manner of the piece which I had managed to throw into the 
skirt of the garment held out by them. Nobody secmed to think it worth while to 
interfere for cither the prevention or the punishment of the injustice. I was re- 
peatedly duped by men apparently blind, who were led by others, but who 
immediately abandoned the disguise when the exertion of their sight was necessary 
towards securing a rupee that had fallen to the ground. The fraud was most 
dexterously performed.’ 
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and brocade. We despair as we read of the money that was 
wasted on idle ceremony, the sending of dinners, and the end- 
less exchange of presents. The Marquess of Hastings records 
how a raja had presented two elephants and four camels to the 
Governor of Fort St. George, Madras: 


A present to him being requisite in return, by some strange mistake his 
own elephants and camels were sent to him on the part of the Com- 
pany. The poor man was in despair at a procedure which, he said, 
was to disgrace him for ever in the eyes of his people; to heal this 
wound I agreed to receive him. I stipulated that his present to me 
should be very small, as no return could be made for it, and as I 
should pay him the compliment of accepting it, instead of merely 
putting my hand on it, and restoring it... . He then rose to depart; 
but I made him stop till I poured some rose-water on his hands, for 
which he expressed much gratitude. The Moslems told some of my 
gentlemen that it was too much civility towards a Hindoo. I had the 
satisfaction of thinking that the poor Rajah’s respectability was 
restored in his own contemplation, and that of his followers.'4 


We are also replete with the accounts of the hectic gaieties of 
the. social lives of the British in India, the splendour of their 
fancy dress balls, the excesses of their burra khanas, i.e. grand 
dinners, pursuits of excitement partly designed to emulate 
Eastern magnificence and impress the locals, and partly to 
recreate European social life and compensate for the depriva- 
tions of exile and the shadow of premature death. The docu- 
mentary value of the journals in respect of Anglo-Indian life 
has received recognition from historical researchers. 

The coverage on weddings, fairs, and festivals is absolutely 
superb, The authors were struck by the orderliness of large 
numbers of people in festive gatherings—no violence, head- 
breaking, or drunken brawls—and by the frantic ecstasy of the 
more saturnalian carnivals, with their frenzied drumming, 
singing, and dancing. Festivals described include the major 
Hindu and Muslim occasions, such as the Holi, Diwali: Durga 
Puja, Janmashtami, Muhurrum, and the Ids, the more regional 
or subsidiary celebrations like the Hardwar fair, the Ramayana 
festival, the Charak in Bengal when certain sects practised 
hook-swinging and other forms of ritual self-mortification, the 
pretty coconut festival at Bombay, the ‘bhearer’ in Murshida- 
bad, and those observed by the Indo-Portuguese Christians. 
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Bishop Heber’s account of the Charak brings out rather effec- 
tively the contrast between the grotesquerie, on the one hand, 
of the devotees, who ‘went about with small spears through 
their tongues and arms, and still more with hot irons pressed 
against their sides’, and on the other, the childlike gaiety of the 
many ‘trophies and pageants of different kinds’ which were 
‘paraded up and down’, which included ‘imitations of different 
European figures, soldiers, ships, &c. and in particular, ... one 
very large model of a steam-boat’, and the ‘peaceableness of 
the multitude’ which was ‘as remarkable as its number’: 
‘nothing like quarrelling or rioting occurred, and very little 
scolding. A similar crowd in England would have shewn three 
boxing-matches in half an hour, and in Italy there would have 
been halfa dozen assassinations before night.’16 This pacific dis- 
position had its special advantages for the European commun- 
ity, as Sleeman pointed out while reporting on an annual fair 
by the Narmada: 


At night all the tents and booths are illuminated, and the scene is 
hardly less animated by night than by day; but what strikes a Euro- 
pean most is the entire absence of all tumult and disorder at such 
places. He not only sees no disturbance, but feels assured that there 
will be none; and leaves his wife and children in the midst of a crowd 
of a hundred thousand persons all strangers to them, and all speaking 
a language and following a religion different from theirs, while he 
goes off the whole day, hunting and shooting in the distant jungles, 
without the slightest feeling of apprehension for their safety or 
comfort,?? 


The festivals usually included popular cultural events like 
puppet-shows, play-acting, farces, pantomimes, nautches, and 
music; and these, together with feasts and fireworks, were also 
the usual means of entertaining guests. Some of the farces and 
pantomimes shown to European guests were satires on the 
British, and the very fact that the Indians and the British sat 
and watched them together indicates the measure of sanity in 
the Indo-British relationship: 


I remember one occasion on which the Begum Sumroo entertained 
our party with a similar pantomime, when we were much diverted. 
It was just after the capture of Bhurtpore. The dramatis personae of 
the scene enacted were an English prize-agent, and a poor peasant of 
Bhurtpore. The former wore an immense cocked hat and sword, the 
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latter was stark naked, with the exception of a most scanty dootee, or 
waistcloth. The prize-agent stops him, and demands his jewels and 
money. The half-starved wretch protests his poverty, and appeals to 
his own miserable appearance as the proof. The Englishman, upon 
this, makes him a furious speech, well garnished with G—d d—mns, 
seizes on the trembling Bhurtporean, and, determined not to leave 
him without having extracted something from him, takes out a pair 
of scizzors, cuts off his long shaggy hair close to his skull, crams it 
into his pocket, and exit, swearing.1® 


The extract shows the British capacity for sharing with the 
Indians laughter at their own expense. The celebrated Colonel 
Gardner explained to Mrs Parks that the puppet-show was of 
great psychological importance to the Indians in its evocation 
of past glories and the opportunities for satire on the ruling 
race: * “it is all the English have left them of their former glory. 
You see, represented by puppets, Shahjahan and all his Court 
and Durbar. . . . The managers of the show mix up infinite wit 
with their relation of events, and sarcasms on the English.”’ 29 
The journals necessarily document the European attendance at 
Indian festivals. In the Company’s army the participation of 
British officers in the Holi was a point of etiquette. The sepoys 
were always delighted if they could draw the sahibs into 
their revelry and would play practical jokes on unpopular 
officers. 

Festivals played a very important part in the lives of the 
Hindus in particular. Although they lived in an otherwise 
‘abstemious manner’, they spent ‘vast sums of money in tama- 
shes: . .. on the marriage of their children, or in honour of their 
gods’.*° Their fairs were ‘at once festive and holy; every person 
- . . enjoying himself as much as he can, and at the same time 
seeking purification from all past transgressions . . . and making 
laudable resolutions to be better for the future’.21 In order to 
make life a round of tamashas, they even joined in the festivals 
of other communities: 


The Hindoos, apparently not having Gods enough of their own, 
worship those of other sects whenever they come in their way. 

They also appear to observe not only their own festivals, but those 
of the Christians and Mahometans, and indeed the whole year round 


was nothing but a succession of different mysteries and mummery, in 


honour of some Saint, or of some holiday.*2 
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The point is that there was an essential similarity between the 
different religious communities in festivals and modes of popular 


worship. 


The Hindoos must certairly have the organ of veneration very 
strongly developed, for not only do they perform poojah to their own 
deities, but they are very ready also to join in the religious rites of 
other nations; they will follow the Mussulman’s taboot, and at our 
Christmas, they will bring an offering of cakes, flowers, and sugar- 
candy to the Christian Sahib. . .. But indeed there is not much dif- 
ference between ceremonies of the Hindoo Hoolee, the festival at the 
beginning of the spring, and the Portuguese Christmas. At the former, 
the natives masquerade in every curious manner they can devise, and 
enact the part of wild beasts, satyrs, &c.; and at the latter, after the 
manner of the ancient mysteries probably, the Portuguese dress up 
and act scenes. We saw one in which the Pope and the Diable were 
the principal performers, and where, after dancing together some time 
very amicably, his Holiness very fairly beat his Satanic Majesty out 
of the field, to the great delight of the beholders.** 


In representing the triumph of good over evil the ‘mystery’ was 
obviously fulfilling the same function as the Ramayana festival 
of the Hindus. Many authors testify to the pains taken by 
Indian servants over the celebration of Christmas, as though 
showing their masters the right way to keep a burra din, i.e. a 
great day, a phrase which became the usual expression for 
Christmas in the northern Indian languages. 

Mrs Postans argued that festivals were the best time for 
observing the character of the Hindus, because only on such 
occasions could the difficulties in communication between them 
and the British be overcome. Self-interest usually dictated a 
reserved and defensive attitude in the Hindus in their inter- 
course with the British, but during festivals they could cast off 
their inhibitions, and feeling free ‘from the restraints of foreign 
espionage’, appeared ‘in a natural and unaffected character’: 
‘at these seasons of national mirth, the oft seemingly timid, and 
gentle Hindoo, gives license to his genuine disposition, and 
laughs, sings, and adorns himself with garlands, as if he still 
inherited his native soil, in a happy state of constitutional 
freedom.’ From her personal observation of Hindus on gala 
occasions she,concluded that they were ‘a peculiarly social 
people, delighting in raillery, and easily excited to gaicty and 
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mirth’, She was particularly impressed by the verbal wit dis- 
played by old people on these occasions, the mutual. affection 
of the young, and the absence of drunken brawls and other 
violent clashes. The only elements she did not relish were the 
idolatrous ceremonies, in which respect she regarded the people 
as unfortunate victims of priestcraft. But she appreciated the 
way in which the festivals brought to the open ‘the best feelings 
of social life’ and entwined with primitive observances ‘many 
poetic and graceful pleasures’ which showed that the people 
still retained ‘a taste for nature’. She hoped that under British 
rule the undesirable rites would be suppressed and the genial 
aspects encouraged and further refined. A significant aspect of 
the Hindu holidays was the protection they gave to the working- 
classes against over-exploitation, providing and sanctioning 
frequent breaks from the burden of labour. As Mrs Postans put 
it, they interfered ‘sadly with the labours of the working classes’. 
However poor in material wealth, they would refuse to work, 
spending their holidays in their best clothes, ‘laughing, gossip- 
ing, and feasting together’. As their caste employments could 
not be taken away from them, they were psychologically secure, 
not haunted by the spectre of ‘redundancy’. No bribery could 
induce them to work ‘overtime’ and ‘forego the gratifications 
of idleness and liberty on these appointed feasts’: those were 
happy days when the workers did not have to sell all their time.24 


III 


The reportage on life in the journals is indeed so rich and varied 
that all that I can really hope to do is to give an indication of 
the kind of ground it covers. The writers take into their stride 
not only carnivals but also wars and famines; all kinds of 
injustice and oppression; epidemics and speculations on the 
causes of cholera, malaria, and smallpox; religious mendicants; 
crime, drug addiction, gambling, and prostitution; the lives of 
women and children; various forms of ritual suicide, euthanasia, 
and murder which were prevalent in the period, such as suttee, 
traga, antarjalt, and infanticide; a practice like dhurna from which 
_ modern techniques of passive resistance and gherao may legiti- 
mately claim descent; the multifarious operations of caste; and 
many other customs. In effect, there is a bonanza of information 
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for the social historian. I was fascinated by the second-hand 
account, in Bishop Heber, of a nineteenth-century dhurna, or 
sit-in, and a protest march, showing how early the tactics of 
Passive resistance were employed against the British Govern- 
ment of India by a group of Indians.25 

We may read in the journals about the toys that Indian chil- 
dren then played with, about the appearance of French motifs 
in Delhi jewellery,** or about the percolation of Indian jewel- 
lery designs into Europe: ‘the pattern of the double joomka ear- 
rings has been borrowed by European jewellers, and bracelets 
resembling the Indian bangle are now very common’.2? We see 
before our eyes the gradual hardening of British attitudes 
towards the half-caste community that the British themselves 
created and the growing racial tension between the British and 
the Indians. Thereis a wealth of detail on the small communities 
like the Jews, Armenians, and Parsis; and many revealing as 
well as entertaining opinions held by various Indian groups on 
each other come to light, such as the mutual attitudes of 
Hindus and Muslims, the Sikhs and non-Sikhs, the Kashmiris 
and their neighbours, the ‘up-country’ people and Bengalis. 

Bishop Heber reports that the Bengalis were regarded as ‘the 
greatest cowards in India’, that ‘the term of Bengalee is used to 
express any thing which is roguish and cowardly’, adding, 
however, that ‘such as they are, ...I am far from disliking 
them’.** Dining with the Nawab of Oudh, the Marquess of 
Hastings was entertained by a ‘gang of buffoons... who 
began by imitating the cries of different animals’ and ‘then 
took off the singing and airs of the most distinguished nautch 
girls’, 
but what seemed to give the greatest delight to the company was a 
man who represented a Bengalee, and got a prodigious number of 
slaps in the face for various acts of stupidity. The caricaturing the 
poor inhabitant of Bengal as a fool seemed to tickle the fancy of the 
Nawab Vizeer and all his kinsmen, no less than it excited the glee of 
all the up-country servants who were attending behind our chairs. 


Mrs Parks records the following conversation between herself 
and ‘up-country’ Hindus: 
‘It is a vile Bengali skull; and those sons of slaves, when we ask 


a question, only laugh and give no answer.’ | 
4 
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‘Perhaps they do not understand your up-country language.’ 
‘Perhaps not, that may be the reason; but we hate them.’*° 


One reason for this dislike was the material success of the 
Bengalis. Heber points out how the Bengali henchmen of the 
British in the Upper Provinces came to be intensely disliked 
there: ‘by one means or other, these Bengalees’ had ‘almost all 
acquired considerable landed property in a short time among 
them’.*! There was also a touch of exclusivism in the Bengali’s 
love of his own language which may have been an irritant. 
Even before the Bengal Renaissance had fully flowered, and in 
any case before it could have hardly had any effect on the 
masses of people, Captain Skinner noticed the ordinary Ben- 
gali’s pride in his language and particular brand of humour. 


It seemed to give delight to all the people in my boat that we had at 
last entered Bengal. My sirdar was of Calcutta, and he felt such 
pleasure in living again within sound of his mother-tongue, that he 
lost his usual taciturnity for a time, which is very great, and shouted 
out in Bengalee to every traveller he saw upon the banks; and laughed 
and nodded when he heard the reply. He seemed to have some well- 
known jokes to pass, for they were received as understood things, and 
elicited, I suppose, a humorous retort; for the answer was hailed with 
applause very frequently.*? 


It is a commonplace of historical studies that to understand 
the conflicts and tensions of today we have to go back a few 
generations. The light thrown by these journals on the rela- 
tionships between the religious or linguistic-regional commu- 
nities, or on the sectarian quarrels within one broad group, 
cannot be ignored. George Forster, one of the authors studied 
by me, found the story of the Ramayana, as narrated to him, 
entertaining rather than edifying, of a fabulous nature; but he 
pointed out that even such a tale yielded reliable social infor- 
mation: 


Pardon me for the intrusion of this Eastern tale, which might justly be 
deemed a trifling one, did it not indicate that the women of rank, 

among the more ancient Hindoos, were not excluded from the public 
eye, and that this people were acquainted with the trial by fire at an 
early period of time. The same uses may be derived from this story 
as are contained in the Arabian Nights; where, amidst the olio of. 
talisman, genii, and devils, we are enabled to extract just relations of 
the manners anid dispositions of the people.** - 
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In a similar way the journals point clearly to the existence of ° 
cordiality as well as tension between the Hindus and Muslims. 
The essential similarity between Hindu and Muslim popular 
worship is made very evident. By a Muslim saint’s cenotaph the 
devotees display the same attachment to a gaudy shrine, the 
same prostrate veneration, the same craving for a morsel of 
consecrated food or for some charms to keep the evil eye off 
children, as do worshippers at a Hindu holy place.*4 The 
Hindu masses, as noticed by author after author, thought it 
safest to propitiate all possible inscrutable powers. 


A stranger in India will not fail to be struck with the indiscriminate 
respect which the lower classes of Hindus pay to the objects worshipped 
by all other sects. I have seen them making their little offerings, and 
joining the processions at the Mussulman feasts of Hassan and Hossein, 
and as frequently appearing at the doors of the Romish Portuguese 
chapels, with presents of candles to burn before the saints, and flowers 
to adorn the shrines; in short, whatever is regarded as holy by others, 
they approach with reverence, so much are uncultivated men the 
creatures of imitation and habit.* 


To the populace hungry for some grace, miracle, or magic 
which would transubstantiate their lives the tomb of a Euro- 
pean child could be as peculiarly holy as that of a saint.** In 
Sindh, when a holy man died, Hindus and Muslims quarrelled 
with some ‘zeal and violence’ on the question of whether the 
deceased saint was a Hindu or a Muslim: both sides would 
claim the dead body.*? In Kutch there was a hybrid group the 
members of which believed in the Koran, swore by Allah, and 
lived in ‘Mahomedan style’, while ‘the worship of Vishnu’ was 
‘skilfully mingled with all this’, ‘the whole’ forming ‘a curious 
mélange of religious faith’: 


It is, therefore, difficult to decide, whether the Jharrejahs should be 
classed as Hindus or Moslems; more particularly as the Rao, who is the 
head of the Bhyaud,* pays reverence to both modes of worship;f .... 
* Brotherhood. 
t The Rao himself says that out of about two thousand Jharrejahs, he does not 
think three of them know what their religion is.™ 


And as amply attested, there was some participation by the two 
communities in each other’s festivals, especially of the Hindus 
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in the Muhurrum and of the Muslimsin the Holi. Mrs Graham 
speculated that the reason for Muslim participation in the Holi 
was ‘the disposition all men feel to rejoice with those who re- 
joice’.*® Yet, as Sleeman pointed out, these very festivals could 
become the high-water mark of communal tension, the re- 
pressed antagonistic feelings reaching an explosion, especially 
on those rare occasions when the two festivals coincided: 


The mournful procession of the Muhurrum, when the Muhammadans 
are inflamed to madness by the recollection of the really affecting 
incidents of the massacre of the grandchildren of their prophet, and 
by the images of their tombs, and their sombre music, crosses that 
of the Holi (in which the Hindoos are excited to tumultuous and 
licentious joy by their bacchanalian songs and dances) every thirty-six 
years; and they reign together for some four or five days, during which 
the scene in every large town is really terrific. The processions are 
liable to meet in the street, and the lees of the wine of the Hindoos, or 
the red powder which is substituted for them, is liable to fall upon the 
tombs of the others. Hindoos pass on, forgetting in their saturnalian 
joy all distinctions of age, sex, or religion, their clothes and persons 
besmeared with the red powder, which is moistened and thrown from 
all kinds of machines over friend and foe; while meeting these come 
the Muhammadans, clothed in their green mourning, with gloomy 
downcast looks, beating their breasts, ready to kill themselves, and 
too anxious for an excuse to kill anybody else. Let but one drop of 
the lees of joy fall upon the image of the tomb as it passes, and a 
hundred swords fly from their scabbards; many an innocent person. 
falls; and woe be to the town in which the magistrate is not at hand 
with his police and military force. Proudly conscious of their power, 
the magistrates refuse to prohibit one class from laughing because the 
other happens to be weeping; and the Hindoos on such occasions 
laugh the more heartily to let the world see that they are free to 
do so,.*° : 


This is also the picture presented by Miss Roberts. According to 
her, Hindus often went into mourning during the ten days of 
the Muhurrum, wearing green clothes and vying ‘with the 
disciples of Ali in their demonstrations of grief’, while ‘the 
disciples of the prophet’ mingled with the Holi crowds ‘with the 
heartiest good will, apparently too much delighted with the 
general licence and frolic revelries of that strange carnival, to 
be withheld from joining it by horror of its heathen origin’, and 
yet - 
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when, as it sometimes happens, the holidays of the Hindoo and the 
Mussulman fall together, it requires no smal! exertion on the part of 
the authorities to prevent a hostile collision. At Allahabad, on the 
celebration of the Mohurrum, some of the leading persons repaired 
to the judge to request that the Hindoos, who were about to perform 
some of their idolatrous worship, should not be permitted to blow 
their trumpets, and beat their drums, and bring their heathenish 
devices in contact with the sad and holy solemnity, the manifestations 
of their grief for the death of the Imaums. They represented, in the 
most lively manner, the obligation which Christians were under to 
support the worshippers of the true God against infidels, and were 
not satisfied with the assurance that they should not be molested by 
the intermixture of the processions, which should be strictly confined 
to opposite sides of the city. The Hindoos were equally tenacious in 
upholding their rights, and it became necessary to draw out the troops 
for the prevention of bloodshed.” 


When two communities live side by side, the triumphal proces- 
sions of one community are often the occasions of friction; in 
recent years we have seen this happen in Northern Ireland. 
The journals help to establish that the division between the two 
communities in India was not created by the British. It already 
existed and was used by the British to consolidate their position: 
‘these processions and occasional outrages are really sources of 
great strength to us; they show at once the necessity for the 
interposition of an impartial tribunal, and a disposition on the 
part of the rulers to interpose impartially.’* 

The hard core of Muslim intolerance towards the Hindus 
was an elitist abhorrence of image-worship comparable to the 
Evangelical revulsion from Hinduism. In the not-too-distant 
past, the handsome mosques which adorned Hindustan had 
embodied two different sets of values and meanings: 


Though every mosque and mausoleum was a: seat of learning, that 
learning, instead of being a source of attraction and ‘conciliation 
between the Muhammadans and Hindoos, was, on the contrary, a 
source of perpetual repulsion and enmity between them—it tended 
to keep alive in the breasts of the Musalmans a strong feeling of 
religious indignation against the worshippers of idols; and of dread 
and hatred in those of the Hindoos. . . . no man could well rise from 
the perusal [i.e. of the Koran] without the wish to serve God by 
some act of outrage against them [i.e. the worshippers of idols]. _ 
These buildings were, therefore, looked upon by the Hindoos, who —~ 
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composed the great mass of the people, as a kind of religious volcanoes, 
always ready to explode and pour out their lava of intolerance and 
outrage upon the innocent people of the surrounding country.*4 


Mrs Postans noticed ‘the instant depreciation of the poor 
Pagans,- which rolled from the curled lips of the haughty 
Moslems’: ‘ ““How,”’ say they, “‘can you teach these people any 
thing ?—they worship stones, and their heads and their idols are 
made from the same blocks.” *** During the 1971 India—Pakis- 
tan war I was struck by the persistence of this attitude when I 
read the following statement made by a Pakistani military 
officer to a journalist: ‘ ““We believe in one God . . . The Indians 
worship little stone idols—you can see them in the Hindu 
temples they left behind here when they ran away. That is why 
God is on our side. Don’t you believe in God?” 4° Perhaps, 
also, the following comment of Miss Roberts sheds some light 
on the recent conflict between the Bihari and Bengali Muslims 
in what is now Bangladesh: ‘Patna is a strong-hold of Moham- 
medanism, and the disciples of the prophet who dwell within 
its walls, are described as being far more fanatic and intolerant 
than their brethren of Bengal, who have sadly degenerated from 
the true faith, and are given to pay homage at idol shrines.’#” 

So there was, on the one hand, the tendency for the two 
communities to assimilate, e.g. in paying homage at the same 
shrines and in participating ‘in each other’s festivals; on the 
other, there were forces pulling them apart. In the vicinity of 
Delhi the Muslims, particularly conscious of their very recent 
political supremacy in the subcontinent, affected a swash- 
buckling air: 


The Mahometans of the neighbourhood of Delhi are, I think, a fine- 
looking race of men; but have something so debauched in their ap- 
pearance and reckless in their manner, that a stranger is not likely to 
be favourably impressed by them. The contrast between a Mussulman 
and Hindoo village, which, in travelling, frequently present them- 
selves alternately, is very striking. The mildness of the one party, with 
the impudent swagger of the other, show that they never can, as 
indeed they never do, assimilate.** 


Another author travelling in the same area commented: ‘An 
experienced eye may readily distinguish individuals of the two 


sects, Mussulman and Hindoo, by a certain rakish, “‘devil may 


Oe 
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care’ air in the former, strongly contrasting with the placid and 
orderly demeanour of the latter tribe.’*® He also noticed that in 
court circles the Muslims were distinguished by the polish and 
suavity of their manners, a mixture of aplomb and judicious 
reserve, while the Hindus clearly betrayed their feelings of 
insecurity. 

In these visits of ceremony, the distinguishing characteristics of the 
two great sects are plainly furnished forth. The Hindoo, however high 
in rank, is commonly fawning and obsequious in manner, and. his 
eyes wander round the durbar circle with a kind of half-frightened 
curiosity; whilst the Mussulman, whose motto (whatever his in- 
clination may be) is ‘Nil admirari’, sits in quiet, calm, and dignified 
self-possession.*” 

With regard to such statements it is, of course, of utmost im- 
portance to consider their particular areas of reference and the 
contexts out of which they arose. 


IV 


Even at its simplest level, the encounter between the British and 
the Indians was a dramatic confrontation. Skinner records how 
the anchoring, in the vicinity of a village, of a formidable flect 
carrying white people, would put all villagers to flight, but how, 
after the subsiding of the initial panic, the people would return 
with great caution, surveying the foreigners’ movements ‘with 
as much jealousy as they would the recreation of a herd of 
tigers’.°' As boats carrying the wives of British soldiers passed, 
Indian women ‘paused on the banks, with their pitchers on 
their heads, to notice their white sisterhood with astonishment’, 
staring as though they believed that they really had nothing in 
common. Glad to land, the memsahibs would run wildly among 
the long grass, ‘screaming, laughing, and capering like so many 
bacchanals’, while the boatmen cooking their dinners on the 
bank dreaded the ritual pollution from their uncontrolled 
movements: “They make a much greater sensation in a native 
village than a whole regiment of men; for the villagers fly at 
their approach.’** The reaction of the rural people to white 
faces depended on how familiar the sight was to them. Travel- 
ling in Bengal in the 1820s, Heber found that villagers col- 
lected round his party, but they were not shy. 
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Some of them seemed greatly amused with our unusual figures and 
complexion, and our imperfect Hindoostanee, but there was not the 
least expression of shyness, nor any real incivility. Abdullah said it — 
was quite amazing to see how familiar the common people had be- 
come with Englishmen during the last twenty years. He remembered 
the time when all black people ran away from a white face, and the — 
appearance of a single European soldier struck consternation into a . 
village. ‘They used to them now,’ he said, ‘they know they no : 
harm do.’** r 
But he met with a somewhat different reception in Rajputana. : 


I can perceive . . . in the crowds of women and children who come 
out to see us, that Dr. Smith and I are lions of the first magnitude; — 
and an instance which happened this day shews that we are reckoned 
formidable lions too. A girl of about twelve years old, whom we met 
in our walk round the town, stopped short and exclaimed in a voice 
almost amounting to a cry, ‘Alas, mighty sir, (“maharaja’’) do not 
hurt me! I am a poor girl and have been carrying bread to my 
father.’ What she expected me to do to her I cannot tell, but I have . 
never before been addressed in terms so suitable to an Ogre.°* 


















Burton records how, soon after the British acquisition of Sindh 
in 1843, the people of Hyderabad in Sindh grew used to the 
sight of Europeans: 


Except in the market-places, there is little or no bustle in the city, 
and, as we ride through it, the people, accustomed to the presence of 
Europeans, scarcely stand to stare at the endemic ‘calamity,’ to 
whose horrors habit has hardened them. The ladies know it is useless 
to beckon us, the fakirs have learned the fallacy of begging from us; 
the curs have forgotten to bark at us; and the infant population to 
taunt us with infidelity. Every here and there we see a knot of seapoys 
chaffering in the bazaar, and officers’ servants sauntering about in the 
luxury of indolence,—we feel that we are in a ‘Station.’° 


Indeed, if Burton is to be believed, nautch-women in the to 
of Sehwan in Sindh accosted the sahibs with perfect familiarity: 


‘O, my father! O, my father!’ cries a lady of flaunty dress and jaunty 
demeanour, standing and staring at us as ifshe had been a promenader 
of Fleet Street. ‘What men are these? Are ye going to pass through 
Sehwan, fellows, without engaging me for a nautch? Infidel Franks! 
Ye blights upon the land! You ruling instead of Ameers—ye locusts!"* 

Sometimes an entertaining universal theme may emerg! 


os 
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from these records of encounter. While the British complained 
without end of the Indians being custom-bound, they also com- 
plained vociferously of exactly the same trouble within the 
British community in India. While the British collected Indian 
curiosities, the Indians in their turn collected British curiosities, 
and this could be productive of some mirth. Here is Mrs Elwood 
going round the palace of the Rao of Kutch: : 


—conceive our amusement, to find high installed among the most 
valuable curiosities of the Rao of Cutch, an honest, old-fashioned 
English glass frame for creams, such as may still be seen in some 
ancient rectory, brought forth at the annual tithe-feast, or in honour 
of some christening, or other family festival; however, at so many 
thousand miles distant from the place where it was manufactured, it 
served for a curiosity and ornament, quite as well as the Oriental 
wonders with which we load our cabinets and boudoirs. But what 
excited the most unbounded delight and applause from all the native 
individuals of the party, were two clocks, made perhaps some fifty or 
hundred years ago, ...in which, little moving figures represented 
English musical parties, and when set going, the lady began to play 
on the harpsichord, the gentlemen to scrape the violin, the violoncello, 
and other instruments, most outrageously, . . . 

What children we all are, even though we may measure five or six 
feet high! Here was the Kaumdar of Cutch, exhibiting for our amuse- 
ment, with the greatest glee, a trumpery piece of clock work, which 
threw into positive raptures the heavy-turbaned, wild-looking, dark- 
faced, whiskered Cutchees around; and I was amused—more, how- 
ever, with the animate, than the inanimate figures.5? 


While the Indians entertained the sahibs with their music, 
there is evidence that at least a few of them also developed a 
degree of interest in what the sahibs could offer in that respect. 
Bored by ‘the usual entertainment of singing girls’ while 
dining with the Nawab of Oudh, the Marquess of Hastings was 
entertained in a very unexpected way: 


But we had one accompaniment, novel at the feast of a native sover- 
eign; an Irish bagpiper, Jerry Gahagan, whom the Nawab Vizeer has 
taken into service, at a large salary, is a very good performer. One of 
the courtiers told me with a good deal of jocularity, that Jerry often 
disappointed the Nawab by sudden attacks of sickness (as they were 
construed) after dinner. On those occasions Jerry used to retire to his . 
bed, at the foot of which a bulldog was chained, and at the head of it a 
large monkey. These trusty guardians would not let anybody approach |_ 
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to inquire into their master’s malady. The narrator chuckled exceed- 
ingly at the Nawab’s want of perception that the dram-bottle was 
Jerry’s only disorder.®* 


The Nawab and his courtiers probably found some resem- 
blance between the shahnai and Jerry Gahagan’s instrument. 
The melodic development of Irish uillean piping can be very 
attractive to Indian ears. 

Many are the memorable moments in the encounter of 
‘manners’. ‘Upon a late great holiday amongst the Maho- 
medans, ... the Great Mogul’ thought that it would be a good 
idea to review the British troops, but ‘it appeared very extra- 
ordinary’ to Mrs Kindersley ‘that he did not take the least 
notice of any thing, or even look on the troops while they were 
going through their evolutions: if he did look, it was with an eye 
askaunt, much practised by the Mussulmen; it seems it is in- 
consistent with dignity to appear to observe.’** The Marquess 
of Hastings was greeted by the ululation of village women, 


a sort of tremulous hooting which I might have thought expressive of 
distaste had I not been forewarned that such was their complimentary 
expression of welcome. This is the sound which Dr. Buchanan, by the 
aid of a lively fancy, describes as indicative of a lascivious feeling, on 
the occasion of his hearing it uttered when the idol was drawn forth 
from the temple of Jugganauth; so readily do our prejudices impose 
on our perceptions. Assuredly, this singular noise does not imply any- 
thing like the intoxication of spirit which might be inferred from our 
hurra.® 


A point that emerges very clearly from the journals is the 
parallelism between the British and the Indians in their love of 
rituals and of show. On the whole, the British loved undiluted 
magnificence, while the Indians did not mind a mingling of the 
grand and the shabby. To the British eye, the Indians were 
peculiarly deficient in the sense of propriety in this respect. 
‘The mixture of trappings, really handsome, with appendages 
ludicrously shabby, has a strange effect to our eyes, but never 
offends those of a native.’* When visiting the decaying abodes 
of moribund princely families, the sahibs were liable to have 
their palanquins carried through ‘irregular ruinous courts, and 
even through the shambles where entrails and all kinds of filth 
were lying about.’® In the matter of dress and personal orna: 
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ments, however, Indians of both sexes loved total splendour, 
while the British believed in adjustment to the occasion and the 
time of the day. In zenana gatherings British women found that 
the ‘native ladies’ had no conception of the négligé, being as 
elaborately attired for a morning picnic as for an evening party. 
Each side could discern in the other a lack of perspective or of 
moderation. 

As we move on to the deeper levels of the cultural encounter, 
we begin to notice the large areas of genuine perplexity that 
existed on either side. Sleeman found that a series of blights to 
the wheat crops in the Narmada districts had been attributed 
by the people to such causes as the increase in adultery under 
British rule; the frequent inspections and measurements of 
agricultural land by the British for the purposes of revenue 
assessment, which was regarded as a kind of incest, the land 
being the mother and the sustainer; the eating of beef; and the 
operations of the Trigonometrical Survey.** The Sindhis told 
Burton frankly that the reason why the Europeans did not see 
the supernatural creatures which they themselves saw was 
simply that the Franks were all magicians and ‘the “fathers of 
devils’’—that is to say fiercer fiends than the general run of 
fiery creatures.’®4 The strict division of labour among domestic 
servants according to caste functions was a source of annoy- 
ance to the sahibs, but it prevented the servants from being ex- 
ploited by their masters and gave them abundant leisure. Under 
normal circumstances, nothing could induce a servant to do 
anything inconsistent with his caste role: ‘ “upna dustoor 
nuheefi,” (it is not our custom,) is the invariable answer upon 
such occasions’.*® This meant that the rich were compelled to 
maintain vast retinues, and even when travelling, had to be 
accompanied by a regiment of servants. To the Indian rich this 
was, of course, part of the way of life: they accepted that if they 
wanted service, they would have to pay a large number of ser- 
vants. But the Europeans chafed at the expense and sometimes 
yearned for the all-purpose servant. The picture presented by 
the journals in this respect is corroborated by a telling passage 
in the travels of the French scientist Victor Jacquemont, which 
indicates to what extent the caste roles could be genuine privi- 
leges for the ‘lower orders’ to cling to, when in confrontation _ 
with the European work ethic. 
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_.. when I told my water-carrier to put his water-skin into one of the 
cars in the day-time, and walk near me with my paste-board, for 
drying plants, under his arm, he said that it was not his business, and 
that too in a very impertinent tone. I did not hesitate to give him a 
hearty kick immediately, otherwise another would have told me that 
it was not his place to carry my gun, another have refused to carry my 
hammer, and so on. I take good care not to order anything forbidden 
by their religious laws; with this exception, I exact imperiously, in 
addition to his own special occupation, every service that each can 
render. 


The servants also operated an ingenious scheme for the redistri- 
bution of wealth. They insisted that as the master rose in rank, 
servants’ wages should rise in proportion and more servants 
should also be hired. Mrs Kindersley complained that the ser- 
vants called this an ‘all time custom, a favourite expression with 
the Banians; and, in their opinion, a sufficient reason for any 
thing.’*? Mrs Sherwood’s husband noted that servants’ wages 
constituted the greatest single item in his monthly expenditure, 
being 115 rupees out of his monthly salary of 506 rupees.® 
Twenty years in India, however, convinced Captain Williamson 
that when all matters were taken into consideration, the large 
number of servants a family had to employ in India were not 
more expensive than the few usually employed by a well-to-do 
English family. ‘What with wages, liveries, lodging, board, 
washing, waste, negligence, and, I am sorry to say, pilfering, we 
shall find the one man servant, and the two maids, fully a 
match, in point of expence, with the whole body of those in the 
pay of one of our countrymen abroad.’® 

Many travellers discovered for themselves that it was dan- 
gerous to try to bully palanquin-bearers into doing anything 
against their wishes and judgement. Honest, spirited, cheerful, 
even gay, and displaying a great sense of humour in the dis- 
charge of their physically arduous work, they resented any 
form of intimidation, and if threatened, would simply put the 
palanquin down on the road and disappear into the jungle, 
leaving the arrogant traveller to the mércy of robbers and wild 
animals. Several authors warned their compatriots against 
indulging in the folly of provoking the anger of this class of 
people, who were strongly marked by caste solidarity and ren- 
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dered an invaluable service to the rich by transporting them on 
their shoulders. 

Tributes are paid by many authors to the service of Indian 
servants. The devotion of Indian male servants to the children 
in their charge occasioned some surprise, but this is easily re- 
lated to the indulgence given to children in Indian family life. 
Occasionally attitudes to servants were marred by racial feel- 
ings; Mrs Fenton could not stand her ayah: ‘it seems very 
miserable if I must have this blackfaced thing always at my 
elblow’.”° But against this extreme attitude we may pose Mrs 
Elwood’s pleasing and complimentary portrait of her ayah 
Zacchina and Miss Eden’s affectionate portrait of her ayah 
Rosina. The British community in India were specially in- 
debted to the Indian women who worked as wet-nurses, without 
whose assistance the British could not have reared their chil- 
dren in the Indian climate in those days. The lives of the chil- 
dren of the wet-nurses themselves were often sacrificed so that 
the white infants being breast-fed by them might survive. It is 
interesting that the British should have condoned this, while 
vigorously condemning the female infanticide practised by cer- 
tain castes in certain parts of India. It did, however, deeply 
disturb the conscience of Mrs Sherwood, who urged that British 
people born in India should recompense their heathen foster- 
mothers by helping them to obtain Christian salvation.” I shall 
deal with this issue in more detail when,I discuss Mrs Sherwood 
in the next chapter. 

Indian servants had a special talent for cooking excellent 
meals and serving them with elegance under the most difficult 
circumstances and with makeshift equipment, as on a river 
voyage: ‘the dinner is served with as much order as on shore; it 
is surprising how they can cook half a dozen or more dishes, in 
a boat only defended from the air by a tilt made of mats.’” 
‘For anything like camp living, or for making a temporary 
residence comfortable, there are no servants equal to the East 
Indians.’?3 They were also very good at large-scale entertain- 
- ment, which they coped with by dividing and sub-dividing the 
labour into small, easily managed tasks. Each person would 
concentrate on his little job, and together they would perform 
near-miracles. However small, each task would be pleasant in 
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itself, unlike the fragmented parts of mechanized operations. 
Lady Nugent humorously observed that every servant ap- 
peared to have a servant,*4 and while this reflected the ten- 
dency of Indian society towards hierarchical gradations, it also 
ensured that nobody tried to do entirely by himself everything 
that had to be done. No one person carried an unbearable bur- 
den on his shoulders, and through the sharing out of tasks life 
was rendered tolerable for the individual. The involvement of 
human beings with one another created a network of loyalties 
and obligations, and prevented loneliness and isolation. Mrs 
Elwood noticed how the large stretches of leisure developed 
in the Indians the capacity to sit still and do nothing. They 
seemed, when not employed, to be capable of sitting ‘for hours 
in apparent abstraction, or in happy vacuity of thought’. Her 
ayah, when not in attendance upon her, 


seemed to spend the greater part of the day in the dolce far niente, 
sitting in a very graceful attitude, with her head on her hand, looking 
like 

‘Patience on a monument smiling at grief,’ 


and her invariable answer, if I asked her what she was doing, was, 
*‘Ma’am, I sit down.’ 


Inevitably, some complained that the Indian domestics were 
lazy, ‘addicted to do nothing, and to help each other in doing 
nothing.’76 

Behind this, however, loomed the more general charge of 
Indian indolence. Mrs Kindersley, who was pained by the 
poverty of the common people, thought that indolence added 
the final touch to their suffering, interfering even with their 
instinct of self-preservation. 


... these are poor indeed! scarce any covering, their food rice and 
water; their miserable huts of straw: in the cold season they have a 
fire made with a little straw in the middle of their huts, which smothers 
them with smoak; their minds, except what nature gave them, no 
more informed than the beasts which perish: no liberty, no property, 
subject to the tyranny of every superior. But what seems to complete 
their misery is, that whether pinched by cold, or enervated by heat, 
indolence equally prevails, to such a degree as seems to absorb 
every nen ; even immediate self-preservation scarcely rouses them 
m it. .r 
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One sees, in passing through the streets, men, women, and children, 
in abundance sitting at their doors unemployed, like statues; and their 
aversion to action is so extreme, that when themselves or children are 
in danger of being crushed by horses or carriages, they will neither 
move themselves, or put out a hand to draw their infants nearer to 
them till the moment they are forced to it; and then do not withdraw 
an inch farther than they are obliged, and with an air of dissatisfaction, 
which plainly shews how disagreeable it is to them to change their 
posture. 

Ease with them is the greatest good; and ‘nothing surprizes the 
Indians so much as to see Europeans take pleasure in exercise; they 
are astonished to see people walking who might sit still.” 


Here we have a good example of the difficulty an observer of 
human affairs faces because of the inadequacy of the intel- 
lectual tools available at any given time. Mrs Kindersley is 
vaguely aware of the link between poverty and indolence, per- 
ceiving the second half of the circle, namely, how indolence 
completed the people’s misery,*but not perceiving the first half, 
that at least part of the indolence was caused, in the first place, 
by the very poverty which she so eloquently and compas- 
sionately describes. She was not in a position to realize that 
malnutrition, especially protein deprivation in childhood, ac- 
tually produces lassitude and mental retardation. Also, the 
Indian attitude to physical exercise was an adaptation to the 
climate; failing to make the necessary adjustment, the British 
in India in the eighteenth century often killed themselves 
through over-exertion and over-eating. Mrs Kindersley was 
partly aware of the connection between the climate and phy- 
sical languor, but was puzzled by the complexity of the total 
picture. The palanquin-bearers, boatmen, and messengers 
were capable of the most arduous physical labour, indicating 
that ‘the natives are not incapable of using exercise; and, al- 
though the climate is certainly extremely relaxing, it seems to 
impair their minds more than their bodies; to which indolence 
of spirit, a despotical government and its consequences has 
perhaps not a little contributed.’* The climatic, economic, 
and socio-political causes of ‘indolence’ are present as com- 
ponents in the sketch of the situation she presents, but it 
was not possible for her to knit them together into a coherent 
analysis which would take into account the interrelation of the 
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different factors and the cyclical nature of the processes involved. 
The writing remains essentially descriptive; a strong impres- 
sion is left of indolence as a perceived and identified cultural 
trait of the people observed, with the necessary suggestion of 
an opposition in ethos between India and Europe: indolence 
versus industry. The image is strengthened by her annoyance 
at the long time taken by Indian workmen, such as tailors and 
embroiderers, to finish a given job. “This extreme slowness 1s 
the cause of all the works being excessively expensive; for al- 
though the wages of each person is not more than three or four 
rupees a month; the length of time they are about every piece 
of work, makes it costly at the end.’?® Given the low wages 
they were paid, it was only natural that the workmen should 
have drawn out the time spent on each job. She also disliked 
the way, because of the workman’s lack of funds, a payment 
had to be made to him in advance, as partial remuneration for 
his forthcoming labour and for the purchase of material.°° It is 
most interesting to see, in the writing of this eighteenth-century 
author, the wife of an officer in the Bengal Artillery and the 
mother of a Madras civilian, how the old world of easy-going 
craftsmanship was about to be broken up by a harsh and ag- 
gressive mercantile spirit, which was bent on converting the 
craftsman who took his time in finishing his work and who, 
though poor, had at least the dignity of being paid by the 
month, to a piece-worker who would be expected to turn out, 
for the profit of others, the maximum number of finished goods 
in the minimum amount of time, and receive his payment in 
arrears, after the expenditure of his labour. 


V 


For the observant foreigner India was necessarily a land of 
contradictions. India harboured the strange fraternity of here- 
ditary robber-murderers known as Thugs; fortunately for our 
travellers, the Thugs did not attack Europeans, who were 
thereby saved from the greatest scourge of the Indian roads. 
India also had professional palanquin-bearers who carried un- 
escorted foreign women and children hundreds of miles across 
the country, through desolate jungly tracts, without offering 
their charges any molestation. There was the very real gentle- 
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ness of manners in the people. Here is Lady Nugent driving 
through a village in the neighbourhood of Calcutta: 


I cannot help remarking the extreme mildness of the native character. 
Every one seems to walk slowly and lightly; all speak low, even in the 
market; there is a sort of gentleness in their voice and manner—those 
who were not employed sat squatting at their doors, smoking their 
hookahs. The games of the children seem to partake of the native 
character; they, too, squat, in little parties, about the doors, and, 
though they look lively, you scarcely ever hear their little voices, and 
none of their amusements appear at all of a riotous nature.™ 


Yet the same people had the grotesque festival of hook-swing- 
ing, and the crime rate in such a peaceable-seeming commu- 
nity was high. According to Heber, ‘even in Bengal, gentle as 
the exterior manners of the people are, there are large districts 
close to Calcutta, where the work of carding, burning, ravish- 
ing, murder, and robbery, goes on as systematically, and in 
nearly the same manner, as in’ the worst part of Ireland.’ 
Nor did India lack people of a decidedly martial character, 
‘accustomed universally to the use of arms and athletic exer- 
cises from their cradles, and preferring, very greatly, military 
service to any other means of livelihood.’** There were the 
warlike people of Oudh, from whom so many of the Company’s 
sepoys were recruited, the Marathas, the Rajputs, the Jats, the 
Sikhs, the Rohillas, and many predatory tribes. 

In a country where nature was prodigal, both lavish in its 
gifts and ferociously destructive, where the birth rate and the 
death rate were equally high, an attitude of indifference 
towards physical suffering, death, and mundane mutability 
had evolved, which was incomprehensible and alarming to the 
European mind. Mrs Kindersley found that both the Hindus, 
through their belief in transmigration, and the Muslims, through 
their belief in predestination, were devoid of the fear of death.** 
Observing her bearers kicking out of their way the skulls and 
bones of human beings devoured by alligators, Lady Nugent 
mused: ‘they seem to regard every thing of the sort with per- 
fect indifference—indeed, it is melancholy to see, how little 
the life of a human being is regarded here. It makes one fear, 
there must be very little to attach man to this world, in the way 
of social comfort, where so general a disregard prevails.’*° If 
she had been capable of discussing the subject with those men 
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in some depth, they would have told her without hesitation 
that to them detachment from the world was more virtuous 
than attachment to it. Excluding the Hindus from the category 
of ‘civilized nations’ in amoment of contemplation, Mrs Postans 
expressed her sense of astonishment: “The absence of that fear 
of death, which is so powerful in the hearts of civilized men, 
is the most remarkable trait in the Hindu character; as a sub- 
ject of contemplation and enquiry, this has great interest. Prob- 
ably, the inhabitants of civilized nations set an undue value 
on life; . . .°86 Suttee, ritual self-mortification, the suffocation, 
during the rite of antarjali, of people in their death-throes, were 
all part of a generally reckless approach to life. Of the last prac- 
tice, several instances are recorded, and the following extract 
from the journal of the Marquess of Hastings will give an ade- 
quate idea: 


My children related to me with horror a circumstance which they had 
seen, and which my being occupied by writing in another part of the 
boat had prevented my observing. As their pinnace descended close 
to the side of the river, they saw a wretched old man, whom three or 
four persons (probably his relations) had brought down to the shore. 
These people were holding the man’s arms behind his back, and 
restraining his legs, while a Brahmin was smothering him, by filling 
his mouth and nostrils with mud. The poor wretch was struggling 
violently. It is likely that in the lassitude of disease, he had given way 
to the importunities of his tired family, and had consented to submit 
to this pious operation, which he did not find pleasant in the per- 
formance. The deed was done in broad day. So far was there from 
being any attempt to avoid observation, that the spot was quite public, 
and there was all apparent consciousness of rectitude on the part of 
those concerned in the perpetration of the act.*? 


Many instances are also mentioned by authors of the reluctance 
of boatmen to rescue drowning people. In one such case, the 
Marquess of Hastings was provoked to say: “The insensibility 
of the natives towards each other is astonishing.’*§ But then, as 
a British official told Heber, 


“The truth is, so very little value do these people set on their own lives, 
that we cannot wonder at their caring little for the life of another. The 
cases of suicide-which come before me, double those of suttees; men, 
and still more, women, throw themselves down wells, or drink poison, 
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for apparently the slightest reasons, generally out of some quarrel, and 
in order that their blood may lie at their enemy’s door, . . . °° 


Suicide by drowning was common in Benares, 


Many scores, every year, of pilgrims from all parts of India, come 
hither expressly to end their days and secure their salvation. They 
purchase two large kedgeree pots between which they tie themselves, 
and when empty these support their weight in the water. Thus 
equipped, they paddle into the stream, then fill the pots with the 
water which surrounds them, and thus sink into eternity. Govern- 
ment have sometimes attempted to prevent this practice, but with 
no other effect than driving the voluntary victims a little further down 
the river; nor indeed when a man has come several hundred miles to 
die, is it likely that a police-officer can prevent him.*° 


The caste system, while strengthening bonds within caste- 
groupings and protecting workers, as we have already seen, like 
trade unions, discouraged, at the same time, the workings of 
cross-caste sympathy, making the members of one caste indif- 
ferent to the sufferings of those in another. 


A traveller falls down sick in the streets of a village, (I am mentioning 
a fact which happened ten days ago,) nobody knows what caste he is 
of, therefore nobody goes near him lest they should become polluted; 
he wastes to death before the eyes of a whole community, unless the 
jackalls take courage from his helpless state to finish him a little 
sooner, and, perhaps, as happened in the case to which I alluded, the 
children are allowed to pelt him with stones and mud. The man of 
whom I am speaking was found in this state and taken care of by a 
passing European, but if he had died, his skeleton would have lain in 
the streets till the vultures carried it away, or the magistrates ordered 
it to be thrown into the river.”* 


Heber took the trouble of pointing out that such instances of 
callousness, neither of everyday occurrence, nor yet deemed 
‘unusual or extraordinary’, took place in a community where 
both the common people and the wealthy were substantially 
generous in their private and public charities. In a Christian 
country, he thought, such things could not have happened; 
they arose ‘from the genius of the national religion, which, by 
the distinction which it establishes, makes men worse than in- 
different to each other.’* 
‘Native character’ was indeed an endless source of perplexity, 
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especially to those who were not astute enough to grasp the 
essential ambivalence of all human institutions, including those 
of Europe, and to those who never obtained a reasonable 
grounding in an Indian language and whose interactions with 
the Indians necessarily continued on a superficial level. Through- 
out the period several authors felt the need to contradict 
what they called the false picture of the ‘mild Hindu’. The 
continued hacking implies that somehow the image continued 
to survive. Like other stereotypes, it too had a core of truth. 
‘Hindu’ mildness, apathy, and ruthlessness simply manifested 
themselves differently from their ‘Christian’ counterparts and 
so provoked recurrent astonishment, but the conscientious 
Christians themselves were quite aware of the grievous moral 
shortcomings of their own community. The soldiery of the 
British Army regiments in India, for instance, were as much 
the sources of anxiety and embarrassment to Mrs Sherwood as 
the heathens themselves. There was much drinking, swearing, 
and cruelty to children. One morning ‘several women of the 
regiment’ came to see her ‘with a little babe wrapped in the 
apron of one of them. The mother had died the evening before, 
and the brutal father had ordered that the coffin should be 
made large enough for the infant.’ Mrs Sherwood took the 
infant in without hesitation.% A great deal had to be done for 
the soldiers’ orphans, both white and half-caste, by individual 
men and women of rank and dedicated social workers like 
Mrs Sherwood. If the barriers of caste were strong among the 
Hindus, so were those of class among the English, and there 
was considerable difficulty in placing even white orphans with 
English families, because of ‘the thousand objections which 
might be made by the English world in receiving a child born 
of lowly parents, however well educated she may have been, 
into a rank above her.’%4 

When in a really violent form of mutual confrontation, each 
group regarded itself as ‘civilized’ and the other as ‘barbaric’. 
On the one hand were the Hindus who shocked the British by 
their modes of popular worship, their idols, drums, gongs, and 
‘superstitions’ which appeared ‘hideous’, their masochistic rites 
and ascetics, their orgiastic carnivals, erotic religious sculpture 
and temple courtesans, and their half-burnt corpses floating 
down the Hooghly, thus consigned because of the dearnéss of 
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fucl in Lower Bengal and the consequent inability of the poor 
to afford a proper cremation for their dead. Here, for the 
British, was a paradigmatic confrontation between Christianity 
and paganism. On the other hand were the Feringhees with 
their drunken parties and mixed dancing, their slaughter of 
cattle and apparently omnivorous habits; the majority of the 
Protestant British seemed to have a minimal involvement with 
religion. To the Hindus the British seemed a people who had 
no code to live by, without a caste, without a dharma; to the 
Muslims they were infidels who had vexatiously snatched poli- 
tical power from them. Miss Roberts gives us some extracts 
from a Persian-language manuscript newspaper circulating in 
Delhi, which indicate the Muslim aristocrats’ horror of Euro- 
pean entertainment and conviviality: 


“The gentlemen of exalted dignity had a great feast last night, . . . There 
was a little hog on the table, before Mr.—, who cut it in small pieces, 
and sent some to each of the party; even the women ate of it. In their 
language, a pig is called ham. Having stuffed themselves with the un- 
clean food, and many sorts of flesh, taking plenty of wine, they made 
for some time a great noise, which doubtless arose from drunkenness. 
They all stood up two or four times, crying “hip! hip!” and roared 
before they drank more wine. After dinner, they danced in their 
licentious manner, pulling about each other’s wives.’®® 


Pork and wine, of course, were forbidden to the Muslims, 
though, if Mrs Kindersley is to be believed, Muslim grandees 
esteemed the commandment concerning wine as intended only 
for the common pcople, and ate English ham, calling it Euro- 
pean mutton.** There was some genuine perplexity on the 

Indian side as to why the sahibs, when they drank, denied any 
intention of getting intoxicated, when in fact they frequently 
ended up that way. In Sindh, where all ‘ranks and creeds, 
sexes and ages’, excepting only ‘a few religious men and dames 
of godly lives’, indulged in drink, people had a straightforward 
way of going about it. ‘Oriental like, they sit down to their 
cups with the firm intention of disqualifying themselves for 
arising front them.’ ‘At home, the object, we say, is to pass 
time pleasantly over a glass of wine: here, they honestly avow 
they drink to get drunk, and wonder what makes you do the 
same, disclaiming all intention of doing it.’*? ) 
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In general, the Indians could not understand why the 
Europeans should amuse themselves by making the physical 
effort of dancing themselves, instead of sitting down and watch- 
‘Ing the performances of professional dancers. Nor could they 
understand how ‘respectable’ women could dance with men. 
Except amongst the tribal people, there was no social dancing 
in India. But while mixed dancing tended to horrify the 
Muslims, the Hindus tended to be somewhat surprised, yet 
rather amused and tickled by it. In keeping with their curiosity 


about European knowledge, some members, at least, of the . 


Hindu literati of Calcutta gave a cautious welcome to the 
missionary efforts towards the formal education of girls, and 
seemed to appreciate the mixed social gatherings of the British. 
Heber records that at an evening party in his house Hari- 
mohan Thakur commented on the ‘increased interest the pre- 
sence of females gave’ to British parties and that Radhakanta 
Deb observed that before Hindu women could be allowed the 
same liberty they would have to be given better education.” 
A Muslim dig at the consequences of female liberty and at 
British matrimonial morality can be found in another extract 
given by Miss Roberts from a hand-written Delhi newspaper: 
**‘Captain—, who is staying with Mr.—, went away with the 
Jatter’s lady (arm-in-arm), the palanquins following behind, 
and they proceeded by themselves into the bungalow: the 
wittol remained at table, guzzling red wine.’’ ’% 

For the European observer, watching a suttee was a trau- 
matic experience: it was a rite that could not but horrify. It 
was not the crowning, luminous, last act of a perfect wife, not a 
glorious gesture uplifting the beholders from the temporal 
world to eternity, but a ghastly social practice, that of widow- 
burning. The principle of voluntary self-immolation was not 
acceptable to the European ethos, and the determination and 
intrepidity of a widow helped only to establish to the European 
the extent of delusive indoctrination to which she must have 
been subjected. In a similar way, to the Hindu the eating of 
beef was not just a minor dietary peculiarity of the Europeans 
but the ghastly practice of slaughtering and eating a sacred 
creature. In an effective passage Captain Skinner brings out 


the stark contrast in life-style between the British and their 


Hindu attendants: 


” 
\* 
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~ On the branches of some high tree in the neighbourhood, the sacred 
animal is doomed to fall, for our profane appetites. The butchers, who 
are positively a frightful race, carry on their operations by the flames 
of a large fire, beneath the boughs on which the carcases are hung; 
while the jackals, who have been lured from afar by the smell, yell 
with delight at the prospect of a feast. Vultures . . . sit pondering their 
chances in the distant trees; and dogs sneak up from the villages. 
Never can the habits of the two nations be more strongly contrasted : 
the simple fare of the Hindoos, by which they sit, trembling lest we 
approach it too near, stretching their hands over it, and warning us, 
with a most imploring ‘Sahib!’ to let them feed in peace; and the 
really savage scene that is acting beneath the trees, the bright flames 
ofa fire, that from its size resembles a pile for sacrifice, casting their 
light upon the fierce countenances of the butchers, who, stripped naked 
to a small cloth about their loins and smeared with blood, seem to 
take thorough pleasure in their office. 


The butchers preparing the beef were very probably Muslims; 
the stork known as the adjutant-bird was frequently seen in 
the vicinity of a European encampment in search of carrion. 
Although he wrote with such evident understanding in the pas- 
sage just quoted, Skinner nonetheless advocated the pushing 
through of beef-eating by Europeans in the remoter regions of 
India as a means of undermining Hinduism: 


It would be whimsical to uphold, that eating beef would tend to the 
civilization of any class of people; but when we consider that in doing 
so we overcome some of the greatest prejudices of a false religion, 1 
think much advantage may be gained by it: the outworks being 
carried, the citadel will surrender the sooner. This is a motive for 
those who love the fare of old England to continue their devotion to it, 
which, perhaps, may not yet have occurred to them; I am happy, 
therefore, to suggest it. 


European travellers had great difficulty in getting people to 
help them in the preparation of zoological specimens and some- 
times got into trouble by trying to shoot protected birds or 
catch fish in a sacred tank. Vigne was annoyed that ‘super- 
stitious Pundits’ objected to his catching with his hands one of 
the numerous Himalayan trouts in a sacred tank in the Kash- 
miri village of Martand.!®? The French naturalist Jacquemont, 
to whom I have already alluded, complained bitterly that in 
‘these barbarous countries, religion meddles with everything, 





and raises a crowd of obstacles against the curiosity and ardour 
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of a European traveller, such as you have no conception of’; 
the Indians objected to the apparently indiscriminate des- 
-truction—killing all sorts of animals’—that his projects 
involved.’® Killing an animal for the sake of satisfying ‘scienti- 
fic curiosity’ was an alien practice in the Indian context, and 
the clash between the Indian and European modes of thinking 
in this respect is well illustrated in the following excerpt from 


the Marquess of Hastings: 


The banks of the ravines are full of cavities which afford safe retreats 
to a number of wolves. The inhabitants have, however, a superstitious 
prejudice against killing wolves. They believe that wherever the blood 
of a wolf is shed, several other wolves of a peculiarly fierce quality will 
be produced from it, and will make it their special business to avenge 
the slaughtered wolf by preying on the aggressor or his family. Many 
children and some women are carried off every year from Futtehghur 
by the wolves, which come after dark into the very houses; and the 
people are always satisfied that some individual of the family, in 
which the calamity occurs, must have provoked their vengeance by 
killing a wolf somewhere. J had orders given to my own shikaree (keeper) to 
shoot a wolf for me, as I wanted to see if there were any difference between it and 
the wolf of Europe. He answered that if he could get a shot at a wolf 
while it was passing a piece of water he would certainly try to kill one 
for me, but that he did not dare to attempt it where the blood would 


fall on land.' 


I have italicized the Marquess’s reason for wishing to have a 
wolf shot, to draw attention to its incongruity both in the 
general Indian scene and in the particular context mentioned 
in the passage, and to the sharp contrast between his casual 
approach and the native shikari’s conditional and involuted 
answer based on his ‘superstitious’ belief with regard to the 
shedding of wolf-blood. Occasionally, however, when live ani- 
mals were brought to him for the satisfaction of his zoological 
curiosity, it was the Marquess who found the Indians ruthless, 
and the more he thought about it, the more did the Indian 
attitude towards animals appear to him as riddled with incon- 
sistencies : 


Observing a hyena which some men had brought, I noticed that one 
of its forelegs was broken; the men answered very quietly that they 
had broken it on purpose, in order to prevent the animal’s getting 
away if he happened to extricate himself from the rope with which he 
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was tied. There is a strange inconsistency with these people. They 
have great reluctance to kill anything; but short of putting it to death, 
they will without compunction exercise any cruelty on it. A day or 
two ago three guanas were brought. Each had its back and lower jaw 
broken to prevent its running off or biting. Yet these same folks exert 
themselves to preserve the lives of the pariah dogs (dogs that belong to 
nobody) on a particular occasion. Once or twice in every year, the 
magistrate here gives notice that on such a day parties will be sent 
out to kill all dogs found straying. This is done on account of the 
frequency of mad dogs. The notice is given that gentlemen possessing 
dogs may keep them tied up on that day; and the natives constantly 
defeat the purpose of the magistrate by enticing into their houses, 
and shutting up as many dogs as they can, though they have no 
partiality for the dogs and are much troubled by them at all times.1% 


From the Indian point of view the maimings referred to in the 
excerpt would have been inflicted for purely practical reasons 
in the service of the sahib’s scientific interests—‘he for whom I 
steal calls me thief!’ (Bengali proverb)—while the concept of 
animals ‘that belong to nobody’ would be of little significance: 
animals did not have to belong to anybody and had a right to 
live, whether they were owned or not. The line of division 
between the fair and the unfair was being drawn in different 
places by the sahib and the native. A curious incident recorded 
by Heber shows how the coming of foreigners could, in fact, 
interfere with the authentic indigenous attitude to animals. 


In the course of this evening a fellow, who said he was a Gao-wala, 
[i.e. a cowherd] brought me two poor little leverets, which he said 
he had just found in a field. They were quite unfit to eat, and the 
bringing them was an act of cruelty of which there are few instances 
among the Hindoos, who are generally humane to wild animals. In 
this case, on my scolding the man for bringing such poor little things 
from their mother, all the crowd of camel-drivers and camp-followers, 
of whom no inconsiderable number were around us, expressed great 
satisfaction and an entire concurrence in my censure. It ended in the 
man promising to take them back to the very spot (which he described) 
where he had picked them up, and in my promising him an anna if he 
did so. To see him keep his word two stout waggoner’s boys im- 
mediately volunteered their services, and I have no doubt kept him to 
his contract. 


Equally, the new environment could stimulate an otherwise 
level-headed foreign reporter into making a grotesque sugges- 
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tion. Miss Roberts, usually a perceptive and sympathetic writer 
on India, offered the suggestion, sacrilegious to Hindus, that to 
protect themselves against the depredations of monkeys on 
crops, Indians could start eating monkeys. 


The extraordinary veneration with which the monkeys are regarded 
by the Hindoo natives of India, prevents the extirpation, which their 
exploits amongst the corn and other plantations seems to render 
necessary, as a measure of precaution. Monkeys, it is said, are not bad 
eating, and there appears to be a sufficient number to supply the 
bazaars of a district during a scarcity of grain. 


To most writers ‘sport? was unobjectionable, even when it 
meant the destruction of rare animals and birds simply for the 
sake of collecting stuffed specimens, while a goat-sacrifice or a 
sheep-sacrifice, where the flesh was eaten afterwards, was felt 
to be a disgusting and barbaric ceremony. Somehow it seemed 
more immoral to eat a lean goat in the name of the gods than 
to eat a fat partridge in the name of sport. Major Archer took 
pains to point out, with wry humour, that the sacrificed goat did 
not give its assent to its slaughter,!°8 but forgot that no hunted 
creature ever consents to its own destruction. The attitude was 
a result of cultural relativity, accepting hunting as a part of 
life, but not accepting the ritual sacrifice of animals for food. 
Ancient Greek sacrificial rites, hallowed by distance in time, 
could, of course, be quite acceptable to the imagination of the 
English poet in the nineteenth century. We need only remem- 
ber Keats’s well-known evocation in the ‘Ode on a Grecian 
Urn’: 
Who are thesé coming to the sacrifice? 
To what green altar, O mysterious priest, 
Lead’st thou that heifer lowing at the skies, 
And all her silken flanks with garlands drest ? 


Nor would the Paschal lamb turning on the spit be regarded 
with horror; but a direct experience of the sheep-sacrifice of 
Indian mountaineers with ‘cymbals, horns, and pipes’ pro- 
voked a strong sense of alienation. Very similar are the accep- 
tance by most of the authors of Greek myths as beautiful and 
their frequent rejection of Indian myths as grotesque. 

Shikar emerges as a dominant theme in several journals, and 
there is a clear indication of the role played by the British in the 
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extermination of wild life. Skinner was assured by one ‘gentle- 
man’ that he had, in one season, killed forty-five lions in the 
province of Hissar alone.?° According to Mundy, ‘from the 
zeal of English sportsmen, and the price put upon their heads 
by Government, the royal race of the forest [i.e. the lion]—like 
other Indian dynasties—is either totally extinct, or has been 
driven further back into the desert.’!”° The pleasure taken by 
some of the shikaris in their exploits was not unlike that taken 
by master Thugs in their deeds." Although the Indian princes 
also indulged in shikar, there was a definite difference between 
their attitude to hunting and that of British sportsmen. Wil- 
liamson gives us a valuable clue in this respect in his authori- 
tative work on shikar, Oriental Field Sports. 


The natives of India consider what we call sporting, to be quite a 
drudgery, and derogatory from the consequence and dignity of such 
as are classed among the superior orders. Nabobs, and men of rank, 
often have hunting parties; but an ignorant spectator would rather 
be led to enquire, against what enemy they were proceeding? The 
reader will form to himself an idea of what sport is to be expected, 
where perhaps two or three hundred elephants, and thirty or forty 
thousand horse and foot, are in the field. The very dust must often 
preserve the game from view!” 


Burton reports that the Amirs of Sindh were very devoted to 
their version of shikar, which was essentially a batiue and en- 
tirely different from the English idea of sportsmanship. 


The animals were driven out of the thick covers which concealed them 
by a vast circle of yelling beaters and dogs, gradually narrowing, into 
a square or parallelogram, carefully staked round, wattled and hedged 
in to prevent their escape: this inclosed space was divided into irregular 
triangles, by narrow alleys cut through the bushes and copses in every 
direction, all converging to the grass hut in which the prince, habited 
in a green gown, was seated. There, mounted on a low platform, he 
awaited the droves of wild boar and hog, deer, black buck, and 
antelope, thronging and jostling one another in their terror down the 
open lanes. The sport was mere slaughter, firing into a wall of beasts 
ten or twenty yards distant." 


There was, indeed, as in most issues, a plurality of attitudes 
among the natives as well as the foreigners. At one extreme 
were the peasants who were reluctant to take any life, even that 
of poisonous snakes and man-eating tigers. At the other extreme 
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were the touring Europeans who reached out for a gun as soon 
as they saw a new or a strikingly beautiful animal or bird. In 
the middle were the princes with their batiues and ostentatious 
hunting excursions resembling military expeditions, urban com- 
munities addicted to animal-fights and hawking, pastimes 
often condemned by the British as cruel and barbarous, and 
castes and tribes to whom hunting was simply a means of subsis- 
tence. But the general attitude of the peasantry was necessarily 
the preponderating factor, and this was one of coexistence with 
other species of animals as far as was practicable. Heber, who 
was worried about harming ‘any living creature’ and would not 
‘destroy an innocent animal merely for the sake of looking at it 
a little closer’, was told by his travelling companion, Abdullah, 
the prevailing popular notion about the tiger: ‘ “‘He not fierce, 
but very czvtl when he not provoked or very hungry; he then 
meddle with nobody.” ’!44 The predominant rural attitude 
tended towards the conservation of wild life and the more ruth- 
less attitude introduced by the British tended towards its 
destruction. I give two extracts, from Lady Nugent and Mrs 
Sherwood, which bring out the contrast between the two. 


Our road lay through a wild country, and near jungle, infested 
with wild beasts. Lions, in particular, are said to have their dens in 
situations so surrounded with thorny bushes that no one can get at 
them; but the instant they make their appearance in the plain, they 
are followed and destroyed by the inhabitants; I should rather have 
said by European gentlemen, for the native inhabitants rarely interfere 
with the animal creation. The other day six lions were chaced, four 
of which were killed; but they are seldom fierce, excepting when they 
have young ones, or are wounded.!5 


The country under the hills is much frequented by them [tigers]. The 
mountaineers, it is said, formerly used to think that they had entered 
into a treaty with them, and, in consequence, they never killed any 
of those beasts unless there had been any infraction of the treaty on 
the part of the tigers themselves, manifested by an injurious act, such 
as the destruction of an individual; on an occasion of this kind the 
villagers were wont to arise in a body and to hunt the enemy, until 
the full price of the mischief had, as they calculated, been paid by the 
death of one or more of the savage beasts, after which the tigers were 
supposed to have got their lesson, the treaty was put in force again, 
and every one returned to his hut under a comfortable sense of 
present security. The English, however, have turned the tide greatly 
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against the tigers within the last few years by promising a reward of 
ten rupees for every tiger’s head brought to a collector, and it is 
wonderful how many are now killed. 116 


The British attitude to wild life was partly in the service of 
agriculture. The extension of cultivation and the expansion of 
population under British rule pushed the wild animals further 
and further into inaccessible sanctuaries. Huggins reports on 
the relentless pressure of an increasing population on the re- 
maining tracts of wilderness in Bengal and Bihar in the first 
quarter of the nineteenth century: ‘population, . . . which is at 
present fast increasing, encroaches upon their [i.e. of wild 
animals] domain; the skirts are first brought into use; the 
boundary is past, and thus man proceeds, gradually encroach- 
ing upon the beast, until its whole territory is usurped.’227 
Heber, who noticed ‘how soon, and how easily, in a settled 
country, the most formidable wild animals become extinct 
before the power of man’, predicted that the tiger would soon 
become a rarity, but that the snake would ‘hold his ground 
longer’.48 Zoological curiosity, as I have already mentioned, 
also played a part, necessarily leading to both the extension of 
knowledge and a certain amount of destruction. There was also 
the aspect of the love of adventure. The Wallace-Dunlop sisters 
record that their brother had been warned ‘of the extreme 
foolhardiness and peril of elephant shooting in the Dhoon’, but 
that he ignored the advice, having ‘a thorough mannish spirit 
of wanting anything unattainable, and not caring for it unless 
it is’. As I read the account given by the two sisters of their 
experiment in chewing boiled elephant’s tongue for ten minutes 
—it was like ‘mucilaginous shoe-leather’ and they were unable 
to extract any taste from it—I was powerfully struck by the 
incongruity of the action in the Indian environment.2!9 

India, after all, was a country where the European traveller 
could encounter, to his surprise, numbers of peacocks, par- 
tridges, and ducks moving about in search of food in the 
villages, quite assured of their safety. Although wild, these 
birds would be as accustomed to the villagers as domesticated 
poultry would be. The mongrel dog would squat close to the 
Indian wayfarer ‘cooking and eating his dinner, under a tree 
by the roadside, assured that he shall have at least a part of the 
last cake thrown to him by the stranger, instead of a stick or a.” 
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stone.’ Birds’ nests, unmolested in spite of being within reach of 
boisterous children, presented a singular spectacle to the Euro- 
pean traveller, indicating a significant area of cultural differ- 


ence, 


No boy in India has the slightest wish to molest birds in their nests; it 
enters not into their pastimes, and they have no feeling of pride or 
pleasure in it. With us it is different—to discover birds’ nests is one of 
the first modes in which a boy exercises his powers, and displays his 
love of art. Upon his skill in finding them he is willing to rest his first 
claim to superior sagacity and enterprise. His trophies are his string 
of eggs; . . . The same feeling of desire to display their skill and enter- 
prise in search after birds’ nests in early life renders the youth of 
England the enemy almost of the whole animal creation throughout 
their after career. The boy prides himself on his dexterity in throwing 
a stone or a stick; and he practises on almost every animal that comes 
in his way, till he never sees one without the desire to knock it down, 
or at least to hit it;...As he grows up, he prides himself upon his 
dexterity in shooting, and he never sees a member of the feathered 
tribe within shot, without a desire to shoot it, or without regretting 
that he has not a gun in his hand to shoot it. That he is not entirely 
destitute of sympathy, however, with the animals he maims for his 
amusement is sufficiently manifest from his anxiety to put them out of 
pain the moment he gets them. 
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Among the people of India it is very different. Children do not 
learn to exercise their powers either in discovering and robbing the 
nests of birds, or in knocking them down with stones and staves; and, 
as they grow up, they hardly ever think of hunting or shooting for 
mere amusement. It is with them a matter of business; the animal 
they cannot eat they seldom think of molesting.” 


It is true that the foreign visitor was equally quick to point out 
the inconsistency between this kind of gentleness and the sanc- 
tity of the cow on the one hand and on the other the cruelty to 
draught cattle that he might come across on occasions. 


Beef and veal in this bigoted part of the country are quite forbidden 
things. Yet how curious this is! No animals are worse treated than 
the bullocks, which are here the only beasts of burden, They are 
starved and ill-used in every way. I have seen a man dislocate several 
joints successively of his bullock’s tail; yet, if I were to fire my gun at 
the poor animal to put it out of its misery, I should probably have 
my house burnt over my head.!#4 "E 
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Another author, noticing how indifferent the Indians were to 
cuts and abrasions, because of their rapid recovery from 
wounds, thought that it was their own indifference in that 
respect rather than absolute cruelty which caused them to be 
apathetic to the sufferings of the beasts of burden.?22 On the 
whole, however, it could be correctly said that the British en- 
countered in India a people the majority of whom not only felt 
closely related to the animal creation through their living faith 
in the doctrine of transmigration,—‘Owing to the opinion, that 
friends and relatives may exist in those various animals by 
which they are surrounded, cruelty to the brute creation is com- 
pletely curbed’!25—but who also knew a great deal about the 
habits of various animals through living in proximity to them, 
observing them at close quarters, and their generally protective 
attitude towards them. The lore on elephants, camels, tigers, 
or monkeys picked up by the authors and recorded in the jour- 
nals is quite fascinating in itself. They had come across a people 
to whom one could well apply the words of Hugh Mac- 
Diarmid on the Scottish Gaelic poet Donnchadh Ban Mac 
An T’Saoir, a formally illiterate deer-stalker, who carried all 
his poems in his head until towards the end of his life, when he 
dictated them, thousands of lines, to a friend: 


The whole threshold of awareness was raised ; the whole organism 
Worked with unheard-of co-ordination. It is almost 

As if to know the life of a deer one must become a deer 

And live among them; and as your life showed 

That is not so impossible as it may sound. 

You got near enough to such an imaginative identification 

To know that your life and theirs were part of one plan. 

The deer are more than the material of a scientist’s paper.1** 


In India at that time the frontiers of cultivation were being 
pushed but had not yet been pushed to their utmost possibi- 
lities; the wildness of nature was under attack but still en- 
croached on daily life and haunted the imagination. The 
British brought with them a more masterful and utilitarian 
attitude to nature, an overwhelming desire to control and use 
natural resources for human ends. It is particularly interesting 
today, in the context of the growing awareness of the need for 
ecological wisdom and the sprouting of what has been called a 
‘neo-Luddite movement’, to see a picture of Indian society 
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before it had received any significant imprint of Western ideo- 
logy and technology, and to find out how optimistically many 
of the British expected Western knowledge and power to trans- 
form India. 


VI 


An aspect of the encounter that is of particular human interest 
is the reaction of the writers to what could be glimpsed of the 
native women. There was a great curiosity about the women 
of wealthy and aristocratic families, the native ‘ladies’, who 
were themselves secluded but could watch the foreign male visi- 
tors through trellised screens. Being watched in this way by 
unseen eyes was intriguing and made many men uncomfort- 
able. Women of rank in the Dravidian South were not neces- 
sarily secluded; Lord Valentia shook hands with the Rani of 
Ramnad.’ Nor were the Maratha ‘ladies’ too particular about 
the observance of purdah; they rode on horseback and this 
made them accustomed to being occasionally exposed to the 
gazes of men. While women authors made good use of their 
access to zenanas, observing the inmates at close quarters, and 
being, of course, minutely examined in their turn, to the mutual 
wonderment and amusement of both parties, the men were 
proud if they could report the special privilege of an interview 
with a secluded ‘lady’ where purdah had been waived. Lord 
Valentia managed to meet the widow of Nana Fadnavis, a 
Maratha girl, and Vigne obtained an introduction to Mulka 
Begum, the wife of a Eurasian, James Gardner, and the 
daughter-in-law of a Briton, the celebrated Colonel Gardner. 
Burton, on the other hand, gathered a detailed knowledge of 
the lives and habits of Sindhi ‘ladies’ by posing as a half-Arab, 
half-Iranian travelling salesman; he found that in that disguise 
‘he could walk into most men’s houses quite without ceremony; 
—even if the master dreamed of kicking him out, the mistress 
was sure to oppose such measure with might and main.’!26 But 
in the areas inhabited mainly by Hindus, the majority of 
Hindu women, including those of the higher castes, were visi- 
ble, and were closely observed, especially by the well or ghat. 
The other group of women easily observed were, of course, the 
dancing-girls. The professional dancers of northern India have 
been minutely described in many of the journals; the cabaret 
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quality of the entertainment provided by them fascinated most 
viewers in the early part of the period under discussion and 
continued to fascinate some, though eventually it became 
fashionable to register a more puritanical reaction. Mrs Sher- 
wood was disturbed by the influence of these women on her 


countrymen. 


The influence of these nautch-girls over the other sex, even over men 
who have been brought up in England, and who have known, admired, 
and respected their own country-women, is not to be accounted for. 
It is not only obtained in a very peculiar way, but often kept up even 
when beauty is passed. It steals upon those who come within its 
charmed circle in a way not unlike that of an intoxicating drug, 
being the more dangerous to young Europeans because they seldom 
fear it; for perhaps these very men who are so infatuated remember 
some lovely face in their native land and fancy they are wholly 
unapproachable by any attraction which can be used by a tawny 
beauty.!?? 


I often sat by the open window, and there, night after nignt, I used 
to hear the songs of the unhappy dancing-girls, accompanied by the 
sweet yet melancholy music of the cithara; and many were the sad 
reflections inspired by these long-protracted songs. All these English- 
men who were beguiled by this sweet music had had mothers at home, 
and some had mothers still, who, in the far distant land of their 
children’s birth, still cared, and prayed, and wept for the once bloom- 
ing boys, who were then slowly sacrificing themselves to drinking, 
smoking, want of rest, and the witcheries of the unhappy daughters 
of heathens and infidels. I cannot describe the many melancholy 
feelings inspired by this midnight music. 


Mrs Sherwood asserts that she heard that ‘many an English 
wife lost her life from the jealousy of native favourites’ ;!*° that the 
nautch-women made a profound impression on her own mind 
is borne out by her novel George Desmond, in which a part of the 
plot is an affair between a young Englishman and a Kashmiri 
dancer. The chapter in which three dancing-girls, including 
the alluring ‘Cashmerian’, are introduced, was written in India 
and based on her own observations. The novel was published 
anonymously in 1821, and though Mrs Sherwood acknow- 
ledged her authorship of it in her autobiography, she kept 
somewhat silent about it in her mature years. It has been des- 
cribed by a critic in the present century as a valuable account, » y= 
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given by an eye-witness, ‘of the effect of Eastern eroticism on 
Western sensibility’, in which the author allowed ‘her own 
innate susceptibility to physical passion its fling, justifying her- 
self in this by reprehending the character who yields to the 
temptations she describes so minutely’ .1%° 

There are, as one would expect, far fewer references in the 
journals to the temple dancers of southern India. Bishop Heber 
records the following impression: 


This was the first specimen which I had seen of the southern Bayadére, 
who differ considerably from the nach girls of northern India, being 
all in the service of different temples, for which they are purchased 
young, and brought up with a degree of care which is seldom bestowed 
on the females of India of any other class. This care not only extends 
to dancing and singing, and the other allurements of their miserable 
profession, but to reading and writing. Their dress is lighter than the 
bundles of red cloth which swaddle the figuranté of Hindostan, and 
their dancing is said to be more indecent, but their general appearance 
and manner seemed to me far from immodest, and their air even more 
respectable than the generality of the lower classes of India. The poor 
girl whom I saw at Sadras, making allowance for the difference of 
costume and complexion, might have passed for a smart, but modest, 
English maid-servant.!*! 


I have mentioned before that the journals of authors in the 
military profession display a marked interest in the opposite sex. 
A good example is the journal of Captain Mundy, in which 
there is quite a peak of romantic interest in the exotic women 
whose graceful motions flitted around him. He responded 
generously, of course, to the charms of the dancing-girls. He 
noticed, too, at the Chandni Chauk, Delhi, ‘the hundreds of 
ladies of no very equivocal profession’, who sat ‘in the verandas 
or behind the trelliced chicks of the windows smoking their 
little houkahs and displaying to the passengers their thinly- 


clad persons, well-antimonied eyes, and henna-tipped fingers’; 


but seeing them was not enough: poor Mundy was more than 
once tantalized by the glimpse of brilliant eyes peering through 
the small aperture of a closely-curtained hackery, ‘making one 
long—from the innate contrariety of man’s disposition—to see 
more of the, doubtless, beautiful owner,’232 Keenly he watched 
Se women ‘laughing and chattering’ in the Ganges, noticing 
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in the extacy of the moment, and in their desire to admit the sacred 
element to immediate and unveiled contact with their persons, the 
fair pilgrims did not quite sustain their usually modest and decorous 
management of their drapery in the river-bath. 

In general, however, it is but fair to say, the women carry their 
modesty of manner, not to mention morals, to an almost ridiculous 
extent. Should you meet a group of paysannes on the road, they 
generally stop, turn their backs, and draw their fillet or head-cloth 
over their faces,—a very provoking and curiosity-exciting practice.1*8 


Not unlike the Krishna of legend observing the cowherdesses 
by the Jumna, he watched the women, in the unfrequented 
spots by the Ganges, ‘stealing down to the river, like Musidora, 
to bathe their “‘fervent limbs in the refreshing flood;”’ like her, 
unconscious of any treacherous Damon, after a hasty glance up 
the bank and along the shore, they disengage themselves in an 
instant from their simple garment, and plunge into the stream.’ 
He was impressed by ‘the sarree’—‘infinitely more graceful, 
and even more decent, than the evening costume of the belles of 
more sophisticated regions’-—and amused by ‘the total absence 
of all visible sympathy or gallantry between the Hindoo men 
and women in public’, there being no badinage, ribaldry, or 
practical jokes at the ghats.*4 The women whom he had the 
opportunity to watch received his ardent homage. 


I know no more elegant object in nature than the Hindoo girl return- 
ing from the well; her light graceful raiments veiling, yet not con- 
cealing or impeding the movements of her upright and supple figure 
and slender though well-rounded limbs; with the classic-shaped vase 
artfully poised on her head, and seldom requiring the support of the 
naked bangled arm, which is, perhaps, as often raised from coquetry 
as from necessity.!*° 


It does one’s heart good to see these elegant creatures cheerfully 
performing their domestic offices, and rendering even labour grace- 
ful. You may talk of your Frenchwoman’s walk—it may be pretty 
—indeed, it is so; but is it natural? She goes pitter-patting along as 
though she feared at each step to burst her shoe. My Indian daughter 
of nature has no shoe to burst; but she plants a very pretty bare foot 
with precision, yet lightness; and floats past, unencumbered with the 
weighty vase, which her slender neck seems almost too fragile to 
support.156 


The journal of Captain Skinner offers another example of the 
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intense awareness of the presence of women. He too watched 
the coquetry of the dancing-girls and women at the well. 


Nothing can be more picturesque, and to our fancies more thoroughly 
oriental, than the moment, when ‘the daughters of the men of the 
city come out to draw water.’ Their graceful robes and fine straight 
figures, with the various positions in which they are arranged, make 
the most interesting picture possible—some approaching with their 
empty pitchers lying on the sides upon their shoulders, while their 
children sit astride their hips; others return laden, with the pitchers 
on their heads, supported by the right hand, while the left is ready to 
draw the veil over the face lest any stranger should approach. 

... The splashing and chattering are quite amusing: it seems as if 
the women had thrown off all restraint in this occupation, and there 
is seldom a man near them to recall them to their usual bashful 
demeanour.}*7 


He was agreeably impressed by the female porters in the hills. 


They are tall and straight, with a smooth skin of a bright chestnut 
colour: a blue cotton boddice, which just reached below their bosoms, 
and a petticoat of the same fastened above the hips, (a long brown 
interval between the two garments,) formed their dress. They carry 
their loads upon their heads; and, holding themselves perfectly up- 
right, move with the greatest quickness, swinging their bodies as the 
Irish women do, who carry fruit into Covent Garden market from the 
gardens in the neighbourhood of London. They are as good-humoured 
and talkative as their western prototypes; and, following each other 
in a string, laugh and jest with all their might. 


Among the bathers at Benares he noticed the women who 


rose from the wave, and stood with their transparent drapery floating 
about them, to comb their long locks—like mermaids in all but their 
want of mirrors. When their hair is nearly dry, they hold their clean 
robes like a screen round their figures; and, shaking the wet ones off 
them, draw the others close, and are dressed in a moment.!9 


He was interested in striking up conversation with the women 
and had some success in the hill villages where the women were 
far less shy than the women of the plains in talking to strangers. 
On entering a hill village, he would usually make for the spring, 
and this, he says, would be the signal for the women to come 
out with their pitchers. 


We became objects of great curiosity, and finding that we were rather 
disposed to encourage it, we soon had a drawing-room (for ladies 
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formed the principal part of our visitors) at the waters of Nonano. 
I asked a pretty woman, of about eighteen years of age, who had 
come out to present us with a bowl of raspberries, how many husbands 
she had. “Only four,* was the reply. ‘And all alive?’ ‘Why not?’ She 
questioned me in return, and asked where my country was. When I 
told her it was several months’ journey from this, there was a general 
murmur of incredulity: ‘It is not possible,’ they all answered. ‘And 
where is your wife?’ was the next inquiry. On my declaring I had 
none, an universal cry of ‘Bah, bah! Djoot, djoot!’—A lie, a lie! 
—showed how little they believed me. Where such beings as bachelors 
and spinsters after fourteen or fifteen years of age are unknown, no 
wonder they should receive with doubt such a declaration. I found 
it impossible to convince them of my veracity, and I fear I lost a little 
in the estimation of my mountain friends by asserting so palpable an 
absurdity as any man being without a wife appears to them. 


In one spot reaping was going on and the women were singing 
at it. Skinner could not persuade them ‘to repeat what, while 
they chaunted, no ear but their own could comprehend.’ 
However, they did tell him that it was all about himself, and 
complimentary too, ‘while occasional shouts of laughter showed 
that the mountain damsels were not devoid of humour.’!*! He 
did manage, at another village, to interpret a song sung by 
women working in the fields, and I give below Skinner’s ver- 
sion, which, he says, is a free rendering. It has some interest as 
representing the reaction of the peasant women to the foreign 
travellers. 


THE WHITE MEN 


Lo! the white men have been to the mountains of snow, 
And have seen the great Gunga flow over the plain: 
Let us labour no more, for the rice crop will grow; 
The white men must always bring wealth in their train. 


See the white men are smiling; the maids they adore 
Are far, far-away, in the realms of the west. 
Do they smile upon us ?—we will labour no more; 
When the white men are happy, their servants are blest. 


See, the tents are all spread—they have kindled the fires, 
And the travellers will rest in the valley to-day. 

We will labour no more; all the white man desires 
We will hasten to offer, and court him to stay.’* 
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Anybody with some knowledge of the folk ways of the Indian 
subcontinent will agree that the effusions have an authentic 
ring: the sentiments are what one would expect in compli- 
mentary verses improvised for the occasion. 

Yet another author in the military profession who shows a 
marked interest in women is Burton, to whose roundabout way 
of gaining an entry into the harems of Sindh I have already 
referred. The famous Sir Richard Burton of later years was then 
a Lieutenant in the Bombay Army. He expresses a warm ad- 
miration of the Hindu woman as a mother: 


To the Hindoo mother her child is everything. From the hour of his 
birth she never leaves him day or night. If poor, she works, walking 
about with him on her hip: if rich, she spends life with him on her lap. 
When he is in health she passes her time in kneading, and straightening 
his limbs. When he is sick, she fasts and watches, and endures every 
self-imposed penance she can devise. She never speaks to or of him 
without imploring the blessing of Heaven upon his head; and this 
strong love loses nought when the child ceases to be a toy; it is the 
mainspring of her conduct towards him throughout life.!** 


He displays, with obvious zest, his knowledge of the lives of 
upper-class Sindhi women, down to such details as the lingerie, 
talcum powder, lac rouge, and depilatory used by them. His 
personal responses to their physical attractions and feminine 
accoutrements are expressed in suitably cavalierish language: 


Her eyes are large and full of fire, black and white as an onyx stone, 
of almond shape, with long drooping lashes, undeniably beautiful. I 
do not know exactly whether to approve of that setting of Kajal which 
encircles the gems; it heightens the colour and defines the form, but 
also it exaggerates the eyes into becoming the feature of the face 
—which is not advisable. However, I dare not condemn it.14 


The nose is straight, and the thin nostrils are delicately turned. You, 
perhaps, do not, I do, admire their burden—a gold flower, formed 
like a buttercup, and encrusted with pearls; at any rate, the bit of 
black ribbon which connects it with the front hair is strictly according 
to the canons of contrast. The mouth is well formed, but somewhat 
sensual in its appearance; the teeth are like two rows of jessamine 
buds—the dentist and the dentifrice being things unknown—and 
moles imitated with a needle dipped in antimony give a tricolor effect 
to the oral region.1** | 


We have seen in Mundy an appreciation of Indian women as ~ 
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‘daughters of nature’; here we see an appreciation of their 
sophisticated arts and fashionable devices. 

It must not be thought that the gallant soldiers alone re- 
sponded to the presence of women; the journals of men in other 
occupations and indeed those of the women authors are gen- 
erous in their responses and rich in their descriptions in this 
respect. But there is a touch of something extra in the style of 
the military men when writing about women—a dash of show- 
manship, an added relish, a sense of delight and exhilaration— 
which highlights their responses and invites the reader’s atten- 
tion. Combining the idioms of the last and the present cen- 
turies, one may say that the soldiers ‘had a flair for the subject 
of ladies’. 

The good Bishop Heber was not immune from the effect of 
feminine charms; many are the references to pretty young 
women in his journal, of which the following is a specimen: 


I saw a very smartly dressed and rather pretty young country- 
woman come down to the Ghat at Monghyr to wash. She went in with 
her mantle wrapped round her with much decency and even modesty, 
till the river was breast high, then ducked under water for so long a 
time that I began to despair of her reappearance. This was at five 
o’clock in the morning, and she returned again at twelve to undergo 
the same process, both times walking home in her wet clothes without 
fear of catching cold. The ancient Greeks had, I am convinced, the 
same custom, since otherwise the idea of wet drapery would hardly 
have occurred to their statuaries, or, at least, would not have been 
so common,}46 


The most forthright admission of having had physical rela- 
tionships with Indian women is in Hickey, who was an attorney, 
and easily the philanderer par excellence among all the authors I 
have read. He recalled his first physical encounter with an 
Indian woman after the death of Charlotte, his de facto wife: 


Having from my earliest youth been of an amorous disposition I began 
to feel the effects of a long continence. I therefore one night sent for 
a native woman, but the moment I lay myself down upon the bed all 
desire ceased, being succeeded by disgust. I could think of nothing 
but her I had for ever lost, and the bitter recollection rendered me so 
miserable that I sent off my Hindostanee companion untouched. The 
Same circumstance occurred to me three successive times. Nature, , 

however, at last proved too powerful to be surmounted, and I sub- 
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sequently ceased to feel the horror that at first prevailed at the 
thoughts of a connection with black women, some of whom are 
indeed very lovely, nor is it correct to call them black, those that 


come from the Upper Provinces being very fair.14? 


One could venture to say that his possible feelings of guilt at the 
thought of ‘betraying’ the memory of Charlotte and exaspera- 
tion at his own sexual needs transferred themselves to the un- 
fortunate woman. His friend Bob Pott consigned to him from 
Murshidabad ‘a very pretty little native girl’, named ‘Kiraun’, 
recommended for Hickey’s ‘own private use’; but ‘Kiraun’ 
formed a liaison with one of Hickey’s servants. He finally formed 
a permanent connection with his lovely ‘Jemdanee’, ‘as gentle 
and affectionately attached a girl as ever man was blessed with’, 
who died in giving birth to his son. ‘Jemdanee’ used to appear 
as a hostess in the all-male parties he used to give, joining in the 
mirth but never touching alcohol.!** 

On the subject of the native mistresses of the British in India 
in the eighteenth century Captain Williamson—another sol- 
dier!—is an authority. According to him, “The attachment of 
many European gentlemen to their native mistresses, is not to 
be described. An infatuation, beyond all comparison, often pre- 
vails, causing every confidence, of whatever description, to be 
reposed in the sable queen of the haram!’ In return, many of 
these women ‘evinced the utmost fidelity, in every particular, 
to their keepers’, some having ‘sacrificed property to no in- 
considerable amount, and given up every pretension to cast’, 
‘braving the most bitter taunts, and the reproaches of their 
friends and relatives.’!4° Williamson justified the practice of 
keeping native mistresses as being far more economical than 
maintaining European wives and as demanded by the exigency 
of the situation of the expatriate bachelors. 


I trust this detail will convince, even the sceptic, that matrimony 1s 
not so practicable in India as in Europe; and that, (unless, indeed, 
among those platonic few whose passions are unnaturally obedient,) 
it is impossible for the generality of European inhabitants to act in 
exact conformity with those excellent doctrines, which teach us to 
avoid ‘fornication, and all other deadly sins.’ There are certain 
situations, and times, in which the law must be suffered to sleep; 
since its enforcement would neither be easy nor wise: such is the 
instance now before us.!*° 72.8 
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He says nothing directly about his personal practice in this res- 
pect, but certainly airs his intimate familiarity with the ways of 
the zenana! 


That a small looking-glass may, at times, be commodiously situated 
at the back of the thumb, we will not dispute; but what shall we say 
to that preposterous custom, which I have absolutely witnessed, of 
wearing a similar ornament on each great toe!!!!51 


As a perfume, the more delicate ladies of India rub themselves with 
various drugs, not very gratifying to the olfactory nerves of our 
Europeans; the same is also used for the hair. A few use a kind of 
pomade, made extemporaneously of orange peels, ground fine upon a 
stone, and mixed with flour, made from peas, called basin. This is 
really fragrant, as well as cleansing; but I cannot so much admire the 
sandal some substitute for the citric aroma; it being of a peculiarly 
sickly scent, which does not easily wash out of linen.}*? 


Mrs Kindeisley, who was never quite reconciled to the skin- 
colour of Indian women, though she had heard it said that 
‘their black skins have a most delicate softness’, expresses the 
white woman’s gingerly view of the business: “The Eastern 
ladies, however, are not without such charms as are pleasing to 
their countrymen; and there are many proofs that Europeans 
do not think them altogether intolerable; time and custom 
reconciles them to the yellow and the black, which at first 
appears frightful.?453 It would appear, from Mrs Sherwood’s 
reporting, that in the early nineteenth century soldiers of Bri- 
tish Army regiments in northern India were more or less 
encouraged to form liaisons with local women, with its inevi- 
table consequences in terms of human suffering. 


...the white men in barracks are allowed to take each of them a 
black woman as a temporary wife whilst they are in India. These 
women, for the most part, live in huts near the barracks, and act as 
servants to the men; and the only idea these poor creatures have of 
morality and honour is, that whilst thus engaged to one man they 
are to be faithful to him, and faithful many are, perhaps following 
him for years, bearing him many children, and may be standing with 
those children on the sands of the river to see the last of him and of the 
vessel which bears him away. I have had scenes of this kind described 
to me by such of these poor creatures as have themselves gone through 
them, and I cannot recall the recollection of them without tears. The 
lower orphan-school provides refuges for many of these poor children ; 
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but the mothers have no refuge, nor can I understand how one can 
be provided. She has lost caste by her union with the white man, and 
has no resource but, if she can, to form such another temporary union 
with another white man.}** 


Mrs Sherwood was particularly indignant about her country- 
men’s neglect of paternal duties towards their half-caste off- 
spring. Referring to two half-caste sisters who were her pupils, 
she wrote with some vehemence of feeling: 


These, and many such as these, are the daughters of Europeans, of - 
Englishmen and English gentlemen—of men who have known what 
it is to have had a tender, well educated Christian mother, and 
honourable and amiable sisters. How can such men, by any sophistry, 
reconcile it to themselves so utterly to forget the first principles of 
morality, and then neglect the good of their own offspring, as they, 
alas! too often and often do? But this is a subject I dare not enter 
upon. 


It is clear from Heber’s journal that in the 1820s many British 
soldiers in northern India had Indian wives who were nominal 
Christians,1* and it is also clear from the journals of both Heber 
and Martyn that the Indian mistresses and wives of British 
soldiers were regarded as good fields for missionary enterprise, 
necessarily presenting a marvellous opportunity for the winning 
of souls. 

In the nineteenth century we hear of the occasional sahib of 
distinction and wealth living with an Indian woman in some 
form of life-long relationship. He is likely to be a man whose 
life has been moulded by the India prior to 1818. Mrs Sher- 
wood met a wealthy physician, a ‘Dr G—’, ‘one of the very few 
remaining Anglo-Indians of the old school’. He was an old 
man, between seventy and eighty years of age, and had been 
in India since his youth. He had married, or lived with, an 
Indian woman, by whom he had had seven children. The sons 
were considered to be ‘not of a colour’ to be introduced to 
British society and were employed either in indigo plantations 
or as clerks; the daughters, however, though ‘extremely dark 
girls’, had been educated in English boarding-schools. The 
British youth of the neighbourhood ‘mixed themselves with the 
young ladies at the table and looked and spoke sweet things, 
though in their hearts they probably despised them.’ When the” 
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Misses G— invited Mrs Sherwood to see their mother, she was 
taken by surprise: 


... that she was anywhere where I could see her, I had no idea. Of 
the multitudes of half-native ladies with whom I afterwards became 
acquainted, I never heard of the existence of the mother. I never knew 
of one, besides the mother of Dr G—’s children, to whom the same 
respect was paid as to this woman. On the contrary, I have heard of 
shocking instances of the neglect of these poor creatures, who, whilst 
their daughters are revelling in all Oriental luxury, are often left in 
the most abject situations. 

It was greatly to the credit of this family that they paid every 
respect to their mother, . . . }*” 


The most fascinating account of a ‘respectable’ ‘mixed’ house- 
hold is Mrs Parks’s description of the Gardner family. Colonel 
Gardner had married a Muslim woman of rank and both his 
sons had followed his example. In the third generation, a girl, 
Susan Gardner, alias ‘Shubbeah Begum’, described by her 
grandfather as ‘a pakka Hindostanee’, married a member of 
the Delhi royal family.45* The Gardners lived a life of their own 
and were not concerned about being accepted by the British 
society of India. 

At least in some parts of India native mistresses cgntinued to 
be an essential feature of British military life down % the mid- 
nineteenth century. Burton testifies in his autobiography that 
this was true of western India in the 1840s. The Indian part of 
his autobiography exists in two versions, the 1876 version, as 
dictated to his wife, and the 1888 version, as written for some- 
one who wished to write a biography of him. Both are given by 
Lady Burton in her biography of her husband. In the first ver- 
sion he states: 


...in those days, most men, after their first year, sought a refuge in 
the society of the dark fair. Hence in the year of grace 1842 there was 
hardly an officer in Baroda who was not more or less morganatically 
married to a Hindi or a Hindti woman. This could be a fertile ground 
for anecdote, but its nature forbids entering into details. 

These irregular unions were mostly temporary, under agreement 
to cease when the regiment left the station. Some even stipulated 
that there were to be no children. The system had its advantages and 
disadvantages. It connected the white stranger with the country and 
its people, gave him an interest in their manners and customs, and 
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taught him thoroughly well their language. It was a standing joke 
in my regiment that one of the officers always spoke of himself in the 
feminine gender. He had learned all his Hindostani from his harem. 
On the other hand, these unions produced a host of half-castes, 
mulattos, ‘neither fish nor fowl, nor good red herring,’ who were 
equally despised by the races of both progenitors.'*® 


In the second version he hints at his own participation in this 
way Of life: 

The Bibi (white woman) was at that time rare in India; the result was 
the triumph of the Bibi (coloured sister). I found every officer in the 
corps more or less provided with one of these helpmates. 

We boys naturally followed suit; but I had to suffer the protestations 
of the Portuguese padre, who had taken upon himself the cure and 
charge of my soul, and was like a hen who had hatched a duckling. 
I had a fine opportunity of studying the pros and cons of the Bubi 
system.16 


He continues that the roles of the native mistress were those of 
a language teacher, an initiatrix into ‘the syntaxes of native 
life’, a housekeeper, and a nurse in sickness. She had ‘an in- 
fallible recipe to prevent maternity’, especially if her ‘tenure of 
office’ depended on such a contract. As it was ‘not good for man 
to live alone’, she made him ‘a manner of home’. With the large 
influx of bibis into India as passages between the two countries 
became easier and cheaper, the bubu eventually lost ground. 
While Indian women were often eulogized, by male as well 
as female authors, for their beauty and for qualities like grace of 
deportment, gentleness, modesty, or docility, they were also 
reported to be particularly vituperative when enraged, and by 
some of the authors they were seldom forgiven if they were not 
physically attractive. Youth and physical beauty were rather 
important, and the wrinkles of old age in women could provoke 
unpleasant comments. ‘. . . such hideous old women!’ wrote the 
Wallace-Dunlop sisters, ‘. . . their frightful wrinkled faces, and 
a filthy mat of ragged covering. Really Macbeth’s witches were 
respectable old ladies compared to these hags.’6 To some, 
plainness in dancing-girls could be unpardonable. ‘Among 
them’, Major Archer wrote of one unfortunate troupe, ‘there 
were only two who could escape from the term “ugly”. ’ In 
another group he found ‘only one whose features redeemed the 
whole bevy from deserved condemnation of hideousness.’1® 
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The rigid seclusion of the women of high-ranking and wealthy 
families contributed to the idea that they must all be excep- 
tionally handsome, but as Mrs Parks, Major Archer’s daughter, 
found, ‘in a whole zenana there may be two or three hand- 
some women, and all the rest remarkably ugly.’ The mysterious 
harem could let the inquisitive visitor down. ‘For a woman not 
to be pretty when she is shut up in a zenana appears almost a 
sin, so much are we ruled in our ideas by what we read in 
childhood of the hooris of the East.’!** It is natural that those 
who prized physical attractiveness in women would have higher 
expectations of ‘exotic’, ‘oriental’ women. Some practised, as it 
were, a cult of beauty, in the context of which the role of the 
East was to provide suitable objects of adoration. Oriental men 
were expected to be handsome as well, and their physical fea- 
tures, dresses, and personal decorations were reported on in 
detail just as those of the women were. Nevertheless, the women 
were more severely repudiated when they failed to live up to 
the standards expected of them. 

On analysis, the reactions of the authors in this respect can 
be seen to exist in an intricate mesh, linked not only to their 
general attitudes to beauty or womankind, but also to other 
attitudes held by them, e.g. to the body and bodily functions, 
to nudity, to old age, to the poorer classes of society, to the dark 
skin, to non-European physical features, to gesticulations and 
loud speech, and even to their religious convictions and anxie- 
ties. A few examples will clarify this. 

Mrs Kindersley, as I have already mentioned, never took to 
the skin-colour of Indian women. ‘... many of the Eastern 
women have so much beauty in their fine long black eyes, eye- 
brows, and long black eye-lashes, that zf they were set off by a 
fine red and white complexion they would be incomparable.” (The 
italics are mine.) This attitude fits in with the shock she felt on 
seeing dark skins and uncovered bodies on her very first view 
of India, when her ship stopped at Nagapattinam on the Coro- 
mandel coast: 


this first specimen I had of India rather surprised than pleased me; I 
could not be reconciled to the vast numbers of black people who flocked 
to the shore on my first arrival; although I must acknowledge, that 
they were so far from being terrible in their appearance, that at first 
sight I believed them all to be women, from the effeminacy both of __ 
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their persons and dress, the long white jemmers [i.e. jamahs] and 
turbands appear so truly feminine to strangers. But the almost stark- 
nakedness of the lowest class is still more disgusting.!* 


We may note, by the way, that in respect of male attire both 
too much covering and too little of it are being disapproved of! 
But to continue, a contrasting set of attitudes can be found in 
Bishop Heber, who found plenty of pretty women in India, did 
not find their skin-colour unattractive, and wrote, on his first 
arrival in India, while voyaging up the mouth of the Hooghly: 


Two observations struck me forcibly; first, that the deep bronze tint 
is more naturally agreeable to the human eye than the fair skins of 
Europe, . . . The second observation was, how entirely the idea of 
indelicacy, which would naturally belong to such figures as those now 
around us [boatmen in loin-cloths] if they were white, is prevented by 
their being of a different colour from ourselves. So much are we 
children of association and habit, and so instinctively and immediately 
do our feelings adapt themselves to a total change of circumstances; 
it is the partial and inconsistent change only which affects us.16 


Perhaps the adaptation to the sight of black men in loin-cloths 
could be made more comfortably by white men than by white 
women. 

An interesting series of reactions can be found in Huggins, 
an indigo planter. In Lower Bengal he found ‘persons of respec- 
tability’ ‘soft featured and good looking’, ‘but the lower and 
working classes are by no means comely; their complexion is 
sooty, their person ill-turned, and gait shuffling; the women are 
dirty in their appearance, and worse looking than the men; 
you will often behold among them that part we call a bosom 
in England, hanging down in a shrivelled hag-like manner, 
and very offensive to an eye that regards either beauty or de- 
cency.’**8 Here we have evidence of the fact that within a 
deprived social group women form a sub-group which is further 
deprived. The women Huggins talks about probably worked 
harder and had poorer nutrition than their male relatives, and 
the premature ageing of most Indian women through the. 
bearing of many children was noticed by many observers. But 
as the passage is merely descriptive, without offering any ana- 
lysis of the situation, its effect is harsh; it also suggests that the 
author preferred those features—to be found in the higher _ 
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castes—which approximated to the European model. But what 
is perhaps most interesting is his last comment. Presumably he 
had never seen the not-so-young women from the working- 
classes of his own country except with their bosoms covered, 
and one could scarcely find a passage which would exemplify 
more neatly the attitude, to which a feminist of our times has 
drawn attention, that a woman’s breasts ‘are only to be ad- 
mired for as long as they show no signs of their function: once 
darkened, stretched or withered they are objects of revul- 
sion.’#®° Later in his book Huggins asserts that fairs offered 
the best opportunities for observing native women: ‘upon such 
an occasion, fine featured, and, indeed, beautiful women are 
numerous, whose soft expression, and delicate tournure of 
countenance, make us forget the difference of complexion, or 
rather convince us, that complexion does not constitute the 
desirable in woman.’ Woman is still being regarded as a creature 
with ‘desirable’ properties, but he has overcome objections to 
the dark complexion, Soothed by a few pretty faces, he is also 
prepared to take a more realistic view of the delicacy of physi- 
cal appearance; considering the local opinion that brahmin 
women were the most handsome and those of the lowest castes 
the least attractive, he comments: ‘this is easily accounted for: 
the one live retired, feed daintily, and have abundant time to 
devote to the care of their persons and improvement of their 
charms; the other, exposed to the sun and weather, become dark 
and coarse, assuming a figure that corresponds with their 
harassing duties and lowly condition’.!” 

An analysis of Mrs Sherwood’s responses is particularly 
instructive. Her observations were profoundly influenced by 
her belief that ‘the miserable effects of a false religion’ could be 
seen ‘in the countenances’ of the persons who professed it. The 
result can be seen in the following passage: 


I should utterly despair of conveying to the minds of gentle and elegant 
females in England the feelings which I first had on seeing many 
together of the women of Madras in their streets or at the doors of 
their houses. The character of the countenances which are seen is such 
as I never beheld in an English woman. The old women especially are 
fearful to look upon; their skin is shrivelled and hanging loose, the 
lips thin and black, and the whole expression that of persons hardened 
by misery and without hope, having in youth exhausted all that life » 
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can give, and, through this rapid exhaustion, having grown old before 
the youth of an honourable English wife would have begun to fade: 
all this evident misery, without counting the many secret cruelties 
which abound in every heathen land, in every dark corner of the 
earth, being the effect, either direct or indirect, of those abominable 
creeds which we think it an act of charity not merely to tolerate but 
to patronise.!"1 


She could not say exactly why it was that she had not felt ‘the 
same horror at seeing the black men from Madras for the first 
time’ as she did afterwards when she saw the women, 


unless it may be from this circumstance that even in Europe degrada- 
tion of character is always more evident (as it is more irrecoverable) 
in a female than in a man. As religion, whether true or otherwise, has 
more influence on the female mind than on that of men, so the 
abominable administrators of a corrupt worship have a much stronger 
and more detestable influence over the minds of the weaker than the 
stronger sex.172 


From a distance, however, it was not possible to scrutinize the 
effects of heathenism on the physiognomy! It was then possible 
to view heathen women with complacency as decorative ob- 
jects, especially if they were young and neat, and if their 
features approached the European model. Travelling by boat 
from Calcutta to Dinapore, she wrote: 


We had had no opportunity before of seeing Hindu women of the lower 
classes, [—she seems to have forgotten her experience of Madras—] 
and I remember much admiring some young girls who passed us on 
the water. The women of this country are, when young, far from plain. 
Their limbs are delicate, their skin soft, the form of their faces good, 
and their eyes fine. Their dresses are beautiful when seen at a distance, 
and would be the very thing for a painting. They consist of one simple 
web of cloth, so curiously arranged as to form, without the use of 
needle, thread, or scissors, a petticoat, mantle, and veil. The hair, even 
of the lowest, is gathered up neatly and worn in a twisted knot on the 
highest point of the crown of the head. Such were the figures we saw 
in the boats which passed us, and we exclaimed with admiration.178 


When she settled in Dinapore, once again her sense of decorum 
was offended in many ways. On close observation, the single 
piece of draped material was found to be ‘a most lovely ar- 
rangement for a picture or fora young girl, but for the old,and 
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the ugly most disgusting.’ The children hardly wore any clothes 
until the age of seven or eight; ‘even a petticoat is not thought 
necessary for a girl.’ The women were viragoes; they spoke 
loudly and vehemently and abused one another when they 
quarrelled. ‘If there is any truth in physiognomy there is little 
or no peace in these dark villages. Though we did not then 
understand a word that was said, we could read the indications 
of every vile passion on the countenance of almost every person 
we met.’ At that time she believed that unless the heathen 
‘could be made acquainted with the Saviour in this present state 
of life, and could be induced to live according to such views of 
right and wrong as I had myself, they must certainly perish for 
ever.. She acknowledges that even then she may have had 
some way of evading, in her mind, ‘this idea of the universal 
condemnation of these heathen, or of putting away the thought ’; 
nevertheless, it pained her to the extent that she ‘never passed 
through a bazaar in India without a feeling of horror and 
perplexity.”?7* I should mention that the sari by itself, without 
any petticoat, blouse, or under-garments, was the indigenous 
dress of Hindu women in the region concerned; it was the puri- 
tanical and prudish sections of the British community, parti- 
cularly the missionaries, who introduced the idea that this 
mode of dress was not decorous enough and that other items 
should be added to conceal the body more effectively. 

Mrs Sherwood’s reactions to Indian women of the labouring 
classes fit in extremely well with what she tells us herself of the 
environment that had moulded her personality. In her child- 
hood she had been shielded from everything that was not ele- 
gant and beautiful, and from the ‘coarse contamination’ of 
‘dirty suburbs’. She had had a very strict upbringing in the 
hands of an anxious, repressed, and authoritarian mother who 
disapproved of noise, conviviality, dancing, and whirligigs, and 
shrank with horror from vulgar expressions and unpolished 
manners.15 It is also interesting to note that the women who, in 
Mrs Sherwood’s estimation, were ‘the coarsest, most masculine, 
and fiercest of all the classes of the fair sex in all countries of the 
earth’ were not Indians at all but French fishwives—‘members 
of the amiable and refined class called poissardes . . . with their 
naked feet, short petticoats, and bronzed complexions’—whom 
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holiday.!”* By that time the hags of Madras and the shrews of 
Dinapore had been forgotten! 

Women authors, then, were by no means free from the 
influence of patriarchal attitudes towards their own sex. Never- 
theless, some of them, notably Mrs Parks and Mrs Postans 
(afterwards Mrs Young), whose works are particularly rich in 
reports on Indian women, were eager champions of the rights 
of women. Mrs Parks, herself a very independent-minded 
woman, befriended the Maratha princess Baiza Bai, whose 
political ambitions had been thwarted by the British. She was 
tremendously impressed by the equestrian skills of Maratha 
women and found their method of sitting astride far more sen- 
sible than sitting on the side-saddle. She also admired the way 
they decorated camels, and concluded: ‘Were I an Asiatic, I 
would be a Mahratta.”!”? Preferring adventure and exploration 
to conventional feminine occupations, she did not accept the 
subordination of women she found prevalent in greater or less 
degree in both India and Europe. She regretted the universal 
fate of women to be playthings, and slaves from birth.” 
Suttee roused her feminist protest, for she reckoned it to be a 
way of ensuring the descent of property along the male line, and 
she was rather exasperated by the self-congratulation of the 
British community on the British Indian Government’s formal 
abolition of suttee. 


How very absurd all this is... The missionaries had nothing to do 
with it; the rite might have been abolished long before without 
danger. 

Women in all countries are considered such dust in the balance, 
when their interests are pitted against those of the men, that I rejoice 
no more widows are to be grilled, to ensure the whole of the property 
passing to the sons of the deceased. 

The Government*interferes with native superstition where rupees 
are in question—witness the tax they levy on pilgrims at the junction 
of the Ganges and Jumna.?” 

She was angry at the degree of passive endurance expected of 
women by society and furious about the economic status of 
married women in England. ‘The laws of England relative to 
married women, and the state of slavery to which those laws 
degrade them, render the lives of some few in the higher, and 
of thousands in the lower ranks of life, one perpetual sati,-or- |. 
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burning of the heart, from which they have no refuge but the 
grave, or the cap of liberty,— i.e., the widow’s and either is a 
sad consolation.’!*° 

Mrs Postans, too, considered domestic and family duties to 
be inadequate roles for women. She admired the principal wife 
of the Nawab of Junagarh because of her literacy, curiosity, 
self-possession, and business acumen. The contrast between the 
intellectuality of ‘Runchorjee’, the dewan of the Nawab of 
Junagarh, and the women of his family, made a profound im- 
pression on her. She was deeply moved by the ‘gentle sweet- 
ness’ of this family, its state of ‘primitive innocence’, yet she 
was dismayed by the lack of information, the lack of curiosity 
about the outside world that the women displayed. “They are 
degraded indeed to a state of mere animal existence, the only 
luxury of which, is the limited exercise of domestic affection.’}* 
But Mrs Postans had very high hopes of the capabilities of 
Indian women. She positively glowed with feelings of com- 
passionate sisterhood at the thought of female emancipation in 


India. 


If, in a state of real ignorance, and apparently habitual apathy, the 
women of the East display at times so much natural capacity and 
mental energy, why, it may reasonably be asked, should they not be 
equally capable of receiving intellectual culture, and by the con- 
sequent development of their faculties and feelings, be prepared for, 
and permitted to take the part of real usefulness and responsibility in 
social life, which nature designed in the creation of woman ??** 


Were it possible for a Hindu woman once to feel herself an object of 
regard to the other sex—could she once learn to estimate her own 
worth, in creation’s scale—could her full dark eye beam with in- 
telligence, and her lips speak the language of feeling, she would yield 
to few in attractiveness and grace, and to none, perhaps, in the native 
gentleness of her character, and the simple elegance of her general 
deportment.!** 


...fair and gentle women, who need only the fostering hand of 
civilization to render them in all other things, as they now are in 
loveliness of feature and grace of form, the more than equals of their 


Western sisters !154 
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All attitudes exist in a complex network of ideas and beliefs. As 
we read the journals, we begin to see how attitudes like racial 
arrogance, contempt of the ‘lower orders’ or of ‘the heathen’, or 
anti-feminism, are joined to one another by apparently in- 
visible links, interrelated mental states appearing in this or that 
author in varying degrees of strength. Some accept circulating 
ideas readily, while in others the currently conventional values 
are moderated by other conceptual and emotional pulls. While 
reflecting the generally accepted values of the Ango-Indian 
community, the writers of the journals also exercise their func- 
tion as critics of the community. Nearly every author shows his 
or her individualism and powers of reflection and discrimina- 
tion by disagreeing with some opinion or rejecting a convention 
entrenched among other members of the community. 

When people are preoccupied with superiority and inferior- 
ity, groups of human beings are easily sorted into categories. 
Very similar things have been said about women, Hindus, 
Asiatics in general, e.g. that they excel in intuition, imaging- 
tion, and imitation, but not in intellectual activity, that they 
represent an early or primitive stage of evolution or civilization, 
being respectively inferior to men, Christians, Europeans in 
general. That Hindu men were effeminate, that Hindu culture 
was feminine and passive while Western culture was masculine 
and active became clichés of British observation. Burton at- 
tempted to draw a distinction between the ‘passive courage’ 
of the Sindh Hindu, ‘in suffering braver than any woman’, 
and the ‘active courage’ of the warlike Sikh, Rajput, and 
Nayar.385 

One aspect of the British reaction to Indian women was 
illuminated for me by Eva Figes’s Patriarchal Attitudes. In her 
chapter entitled ‘Mind over Matter’ she shows the strong asso- 
ciation between the concepts of masculinity and ‘Will’ in nine- 
teenth-century Europe. Man was mainly mind and woman was 
mainly matter. Will was ‘a kind of driving spirit propelling the 
vast evolutionary machine’, ‘in the idealist sense .. . a totally 
masculine affair.’ Woman’s will was ‘to have no will’ 8° Now 
one trait of Indian women, according to the British observers, 
was that they could, at critical moments, be obstinately. self — 
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willed. Mrs Parks commented that ‘to induce a native woman 
to give way to any reasons’ that were ‘contrary to her own 
wishes’ was ‘quite out of the power of mortal man’."8? One 
thing about suttee that baffled and even slightly irritated some 
of the British was the fierce determination of many of the 
women. How could frailty assume such a proud and trium- 
phant pose? How could tender-hearted women show such 
incredible courage? Suttee was perplexing to the European 
mind because it was such a supreme manifestation of female 
will, of mind over matter. Sleeman has left us an unforgettable 
record of a sixty-five-year-old widow who performed the rite in 
front of his eyes on 29 November 1829. , 


*...my duties to them [i.e. her children] have now ended. I com- 
mit them all to your care, and I go to attend my husband, Umméd 
Singh Upadhya, with whose ashes on the funeral pile mine have been 
already three times mixed.’ 

This was the first time in her long life that she had pronounced the 
name of her husband, for in India no woman. . . ever pronounces the 
name of her husband, ... When the old lady named her husband, 
as she did with strong emphasis, and in a very deliberate manner, 
every one present was satisfied that she had resolved to die. . . . 

Again looking to the sun—‘I see them together’, said she, with a 
tone and countenance that affected me a good deal, ‘under the 
bridal canopy!’... 

... ‘My pulse has long ceased to beat, my spirit has departed, and 
I have nothing left but a little earth, that I wish to mix with the ashes 
of my husband. I shall suffer nothing in burning; and if you wish 
proof, order some fire, and you shall see this arm consumed without 
giving me any pain.’ ... | 

...She came on with a calm and cheerful countenance, stopped 
once, and, casting her eyes upward, said, ‘Why have they kept me 
five days from thee, my husband?’...She then walked up deli- 
berately and steadily to the brink, stepped into the centre of the 
flame, sat down, and leaning back in the midst as if reposing upon a 
couch, was consumed without uttering a shriek or betraying one sign 
of agony.188 
This woman’s sons and grandsons and Sleeman himself had 
done their best to dissuade her from her purpose, but to no 


avail: she had not yielded to persuasion. Passive woman had 
become an incarnation of resolution and action, and had pro- 


claimed her will, in this case, to die. There was something mas- | ~ 
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culine and aggressive in the defiant, ambitious gesture, reaching 
out for glory. As Skinner put it, 


She will not doubt: devoted to her creed, 
She claims the glory, and demands the meed; 
Courts the proud triumph of a Hindoo bride, 
Betrothed in life, in death to be allied.1*° 


There were other examples of female action the freakish wil- 
fulness of which must have seemed incomprehensible to the 
European mind. Sleeman was told how a woman had decided to 
burn herself when a man quite unrelated to her and much 
younger than herself had died. 


*... When Duli Sukul, the Sih6ra banker’s father, died, the wife of 
a Lodhi cultivator of the town declared, all at once, that she had been 
a suttee with him six times before; and that she would now go into 
paradise with him a seventh time. Nothing could persuade her from 
burning herself. She was between fifty and sixty years of age, and 
had grandchildren, and all her family tried to persuade her that it 
must be a mistake, but all in vain. She became a suttee, and was burnt 
the day after the body of the banker.’ 

‘Did not Duli Sukul’s family, who were Brahmans, try to dissuade 
her from it, she being a Lodhi, a very low caste?’ 

“They did; but they said all things were possible with God; and it 
was generally believed that this was a call from Heaven.’ 

‘And what became of the banker’s widow ?’ 

‘She said that she felt no divine call to the flames. . . . ’1% 


Mrs Elwood writes with a touch of irony of the overween- 
ingly virtuous stance of some women: 


The Jahrejah wives do not, as a thing of course, perform suttee with 
their Lords, though the concubines consider it to be a point of honour, 
and each strives with dreadful emulation to be the first to sacrifice her- 
self. In the Hulwaud district, not far from Mallia, in Guzerat, such is 
the passion for traga, or voluntary suicide, that even the wives of the 
lowest castes perform suttee, and sometimes they are not content to 
wait for the actual demise of their husbands, but burn beforehand. In 
1808, General Walker, when in the neighbourhood of Mallia, had a 
petition presented to him from a person who had one of these out- 
rageously virtuous wives, purporting, that the Government which 
allowed such acts, was bound to make him amends for the loss he had 
sustained, and requesting to have a new one provided for him from 
the public revenues; but, though the Suttee actually took place, I 
never heard whether he obtained compensation in consequence.!%} »~ 
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Every time a set image received a shock, it was perplexing. Just 
as the woman performing suttee and resisting the arguments of 
those who tried to dissuade her upset the image of feminine 
passivity, so the ‘mild’ and ‘effeminate’ Hindu surprised by his 
fierce allegiance to caste and dietary taboos, even at the cost of 
life. It was often observed how he would starve to death rather 
than partake of prohibited or ritually unclean food. ‘Caste’ 
Hindus would not eat anything touched by Europeans, and this 
placed a formidable social barrier between them and Euro- 
peans. Sometimes the British were irritated that they could not 
give away the left-overs of their meals, even dishes which had 
remained untouched at the table: unless they could find out- 
castes or Christians to accept surplus dishes, these simply had 
to be thrown away or given to dogs. There was vexation that 
well-meaning charity should be thwarted by native obstinacy, 
but there was also pathos in being held as polluting agents, and 
it is impossible not to sympathize especially with the women, 
who often wished to give food away, in a genuinely motherly 
way, and felt sadly ‘left out’ when they could not gratify this 
impulse even by giving something to the children around them. 
Mrs Kindersley testifies that Hindu children could not be 
tempted ‘to eat any thing forbidden, either by persuasion, or by 
offering them the greatest delicacies’ .1%* 

The Marquess of Hastings, in his reflections on suttee, pro- 
vides fine insight into the operation of ideological indoctri- 
nation and the psychology of martyrdom. He hits rightly on 
the elements of excitement and adventure, and the exhibition 
of the ego in the performance of the rite. That the will should 
have been displayed in a negative context—the right to suicide 
—shows that self-expression and fulfilment were thwarted in 
the more positive areas of being and doing. ‘A licit excuse for 
breaking forth’ from the ‘torpidity’ of their existence was, to the 
women, ‘a fascinating opportunity’, and when they gave way 
to the impulse, they did it ‘with an exaggeration arising from 
their being unaccustomed to measure an exertion of their 
spirits.’ The husband’s death sanctioned ‘a vehemence of 
energy’ which was ‘a relief to the saddened heart’. “The woman 
has been taught that it is praiseworthy to encourage herself in 
the intoxication, and she does so, enjoying too much the novel 
pleasure of it to look aside.”? . 
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The husband’s death is a revolution in their existence, which gives an 
opening for the mind’s bursting out of the ordinary track of depression. 
They have a confused notion that the hour is the only one which can 
occur to them for distinction. As is the case with all spirits that have 
been long held in restraint, the momentary emancipation is carried 
to extravagance. Working themselves up to frenzy they pledge them- 
selves to they know not what.!"4 


The decision once made, no retreat was allowed, and the very 
speed with which funerals had to be arranged in a hot climate 
to prevent the decomposition of the dead body would hurry the 
widow along a path of no return. 


Should she recede when she has once made the declaration, the 
utmost degree of public shame and opprobrium attaches not only to 
the woman but to her family; so that her own dread of disgrace, and 
still more the instigations of her kin, will operate almost irresistibly 
to prevent her from faltering. But she has in truth no time for her 
passion to subside. The preparations for burning the body of the 
deceased are very simple, and are made with the utmost dispatch. 
Often not more than two or three hours elapse.’ 


The Marquess believed that a woman was always given some 
drugs to dull her responses and to ensure that she did not falter 
at the last minute, though in small quantities, so that she did not 
lose any credit for her self-sacrifice by appearing unconscious of 
what she was doing.’®* However, the evidence of other authors 
would suggest that opium and cannabis were sometimes, but 
not always, administered. Much more important than any 
chemicals was the drugging effect of the teaching that the rite 
was a sublimely meritorious act. 


The interest of the Brahmins in this, is, that it is a triumph over 
reason. The scene is an additional perplexity to that common sense, 
the growth of which they sedulously watch and endeavour to stunt in 
the lower classes: Subjugation of the intellect, that they may reign 
over the bodies of the multitude, is the unremitting object of that 
worthless and successful caste.1% 


It has been a consequence well understood by priestcraft in all nations 
from the earliest time, that if they could subjugate men to the ad- 
mission of some signal violation of innate feelings as an act of piety, 
all minor prostration of sense would follow of course. An unqualified 


triumph over reason and sentiment in one instance rendered contest 


on subordinate questions idle.1% 
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It is necessary to add that in the case of suttee, sacerdotal op- 
pression was directed more to the upper than to the lower 
castes, brahmin women themselves being champion runners in 
‘the race to death. The rite was a part of a code in which, as 
in many other codes that have prevailed in human societies, 
service, self-sacrifice, and heroic fortitude were all highly valor- 
ized. Suttee belongs to a world we all know, where self- 
abnegation is lauded and the sublimation of suffering actively 
encouraged. Sleeman, whose anthropological realism was never 
asleep, noticed the similarity between the glorification of women 
who became suttecs and that of those dead in battle for the 
fatherland. After the battle of Trafalgar he had heard a young 
woman exclaim that she could really wish to have had a brother 
killed in that action. A family in which a suttee took place felt 
‘exalted in its own esteem and that of the community’ in a 
similar way.!% 

The most pitiable victims of religious indoctrination and 
family coercion were the very young girls who sometimes 
became suttees. The Marquess of Hastings mentions the case of 
a ten-year-old girl who burned herself with the dead body of 
her thirteen-year-old husband.” For a mere child there could 
scarcely be a question of voluntary action, and such a case was 
bound to appear to the outsider simply as a form of legitimized 
murder, the family getting rid of an extra mouth to feed. It is 
also highly likely that suicidal motives of a straightforward 
nature influenced the decisions of widows in their late teens and 
early twenties. They may have preferred death to the miserable 
existence of the young widow, at one stroke obtaining release 
from a saddening prospect and securing the only glory they 
could ever hope to achieve in life. The mature Hindu widow 
could look forward to a life of honour within the extended 
patriarchal family when she was surrounded by dutiful grown 
up sons. As Sleeman pointed out, with reference to the widow 
of ‘Umméd Singh Upadhya’, 


I must do the family the justice to say that they all exerted themselves 
to dissuade the widow from her purpose, and had she lived she would 
assuredly have been cherished and honoured as the first female 
member of the whole house. There is no people in the world among 
whom parents are more loved, honoured, and obeyed than among 
the Hindoos; and the grandmother is always more honoured than the 
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mother. No queen upon her throne could ever have been approached 
with more reverence by her subjects than was this old lady by all the 
members of her family as she sat upon a naked rock in the bed of the 
river, with only a red rag upon her head and a single white sheet over 
her shoulders.”°! 


But the girl or young woman who had no sons or grandsons to 
be her guarantors could expect, in addition to the compulsory 
celibacy of the Hindu widow, only a life of servitude to her late 
husband’s family, becoming virtually a domestic servant, as 
single women sometimes became in the West. Besides, the 
numerous restrictions imposed on the Hindu widow in food, 
dress, personal ornaments, participation in rituals and festi- 
vities, etc. were bound to be such a crushing and humiliating 
burden on a young person that she might indeed regard death 
as ‘Life’s high meed’. 

As in most other cultures that we know of, the Hindu atti- 
tude towards women was ambivalent. Great honour was 
undoubtedly paid to the mother and the grandmother; yet a 
woman was honoured most as a mother of sons, as a perpetuator 
of the male line. The Marquess of Hastings has a telling passage 
on the indifference of Indian men to the comforts of women, 


No observation is trifling which marks a peculiarity in the feelings of 
any people. We passed to-day a shore where for a great length the 
chain of villages was continued. Of course crowds of people collected 
on the bank to see the fleet. It rained smartly. Almost every man was 
provided with an umbrella, with which he sheltered himself ; but I 
did not see a single instance in which a man offered that protection 
to a woman, though many of them had infants in their arms. The 
umbrella is an appendage which women rarely Carry in this country. 
Their want of it on this occasion seemed calculated to call forth a 
humane attention; there did not, however, appear any symptom of 
sensibility towards the fair sex.202 


Bishop Heber makes a notable contribution to the picture in 
a passage which brings to light some interesting cultural con- 
trasts: 


...I had noticed on many occasions, that all through India any 
thing is thought good enough for the weaker sex, and that the roughest 
words, the poorest garments, the scantiest alms, the most degrading 
labour, and the hardest blows, are generally their portion. The same 


chuprassee who, in clearing the way before a great man, speaks) y= 
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civilly enough to those of his own sex, cuffs and kicks any unfortunate 
female who crosses his path without warning or forbearance. Yet to 
young children they are all gentleness and indulgence. What riddles 
men are! and how strangely do they differ in different countries! An 
idle boy in a crowd would infallibly, in England, get his head broken, 
but what an outcry would be raised if an unoffending woman were 
beaten by one of the satellites of authority! Perhaps both parties 
might learn something from each other; at least I have always thought 
it very hard to see beadles, in England, lashing away children on all 
public occasions, as if curiosity were a crime at an age in which it is, 
of all others, most natural.* 


If we combine this picture with the report that the Hindus had 
‘a scrupulous respect and delicacy towards the female sex’—the 
opinion of Sir Thomas Munro, quoted with approval by Slee- 
man?°4—we get that familiar pattern of conflicting but con- 
currently held attitudes towards women, that mixture of regard 
and ruthlessness, that seems to have existed in almost all human 
societies. | 

In theology, Hindu concepts of divinity approximating to 
the One Male God familiar to the Judaic and Christian tradi- 
tions were appreciated by the authors, but the concepts of the 
deity as a Lover, as in Krishna, or, as a Mother, as in Durga 
or Kali, were not taken seriously. Precisely those elements of 
Hindu culture which were feminist or androgynous rather than 
exclusively masculine, matriarchal or at least anti-patriarchal, 
or which made explicit or implicit links between spirituality 
and sexuality, were those which took the longest time in eliciting 
appreciation from the British sensibility. Since these elements 
were quite dominant in many of the popular religious cults 
of Hinduism and frankly expressed in the arts, a great deal of 
the expression of popular culture in India came to be regarded 
with aversion. Many of the writers complained about the 
legends of Krishna’s dalliance with the cowherdesses, the ven- 
eration of the linga and the yoni, the terror-inspiring aspect of 
Kali, the system of having dancing-girls attached to temples, 
and the eroticism of Hindu art and carnivals. Pockets of polyan- 
drous and matrilinear communities were usually regarded with 
loathing or ridicule. The verbal vehemence of Indian women 
when they considered themselves unjustly treated also came as 
a shock and was ridiculed. Because of the way in which the y p= 
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Hindu civilization had evolved, from a combination of diverse 
sources, Aryan and non-Aryan, with many compromises be- 
tween different sets of mores and concessions wrung by one 
set from another, Hindu religion, art, and social behaviour con- 
tained significant elements of protest and feminism, although 
the social system and structure were themselves largely autho- 
ritarian and patriarchal; and this complexity intrigued the 
British observer. However, the thread of Orientalist interest 
continued: the more intellectually inclined observers found 
themselves compelled to explore modes of thinking foreign to 
themselves, in that way keeping open the windows of cross- 
cultural sympathy and understanding. 

In addition to a wide coverage of the state of Hinduism and 
Islam in the subcontinent, the journals also provide us with 
reports on Zoroastrianism, Sufism, Oriental free-thinking, 
Indo-Portuguese Christianity, etc. The authors had greater 
difficulty in obtaining reliable information on Jainism and 
Buddhism, especially the latter. In the first half of the period 
the two doctrines are often confounded, but a clearer picture 
emerges towards the close of the period. Religion, of course, 
was a vital area of the cultural encounter, and almost every 
author makes a contribution to our knowledge of the event. The 
fierceness of the religious debate is best brought over by Henry 
Martyn, who provoked theological arguments with nearly 
everybody he met. Pressed hard by the Christian offensive, the 
spokesmen of the various non-Christian creeds were driven to 
self-defence, and they performed so well that Martyn’s mission- 
ary task became a desperate, uphill struggle. Martyn’s journal 
is an excellent record of the mental ferment on both sides of the 
fence: even the subtle nuances of his interactions with different 
groups and individuals come through remarkably well. 

He began his task on his voyage out, asking the lascars in 
broken Hindustani if they knew who Jesus Christ was. They 
replied in the negative. When he told them that Jesus had come 
into the world to save sinners, they smiled amongst themselves, 
saying the equivalent of ‘well, well’ 25 He found some common 
ground with the Muslims in respect of ‘faith and works’? but 
precisely because of the shared Semitic conceptual structure 
the Muslims gave him the toughest theological resistance. The 


Hindus were very eager for dialogue and keen to find a commen 
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ground, but disappointed by the hard core of exclusivism in 
the Christian doctrine which did not make sense to them. In 
Bombay Martyn talked to a learned, free-thinking Parsi and in 
Shiraz in Persia to Sufis who were the ‘anarchist pacifists’ of 
their day. Sufism, it should be remembered, had become a part 
of the religious scence in India as well. All these records of reli- 
gious encounters are so deeply interesting that I present some 
relevant extracts from Martyn in one of the Appendices at the 
end of this book. 

The diverse religious inclinations of the British community in 
India are also well documented. Forbes remembers with horror 
the ‘infidels’ of the eighteenth century and mocks those who 
had the temerity to find merits in paganism; in Martyn, Mrs 
Sherwood, and Heber we meet those small groups of earnest 
people who incarnated the English religious revival; at the end 
of the period the spiritual emptiness of the established Church 
is exposed by William Knighton. Sir Richard Burton recalls the 
religious vagaries of his countrymen in a piquantly amusing 
passage in his autobiography: 


The rank climate of India, which produces such a marvellous deve- 
lopment of vegetation, seems to have a similar effect upon the Anglo- 
Indian individuality. It shot up, as if suddenly relieved of the 
weight with which society controls it in England. The irreligious were 
marvellously irreligious, and the religious no less marvellously reli- 
gious. The latter showed the narrowest, most fanatic, and the most 


intolerant spirit; no hard-grit Baptist could compare with them. They . 


looked upon the heathen around them (very often far better than 
themselves) as faggots ready for burning. They believed that the 
Parsees adored the sun, that the Hindus worshipped stocks and stones, 
and that the Mohammedans were slaves to what they called ‘the 
impostor Mahomet.’ They were not more lenient to those of their 
own blood ‘who did not run on exactly the same lines with them. A 
Roman Catholic, as they called him, was doomed to perdition, and 
the same was the case with all non-church-going Protestants. It is 
hardly to be wondered at if, at times, they lost their wits. One man, 
who was about the wildest of his day, and who was known as the 
‘Patel’ of Griffin-gaon,* suddenly got a ‘call.’ He used to distinguish 
himself by climbing a tree every morning, and by shouting with all 


* To appreciate the phrase it is necessary to know that a Patel is the headman of 
a village, that a Griffin is a European newly arrived in India and unaccustomed 
to Indian ways, and that gaon means village. 
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his might, ‘Dunga* Chhor-do, Jesus Christ, Pakro,’ meaning, ‘Aban- 
don the world, and catch hold of the Saviour.’ This lasted for years, 
and it ended in his breaking down in the moral line, and dying in a 
mad-house.*”? 


Finally, a discussion of the cultural encounter recorded in 
the journals would not be complete if attention was not drawn 
to the authors’ response to Indian dancing and music. Their 
varied reactions, ranging from contempt to enthusiasm, to what 
they could see and hear of these arts, make such entertaining 
and instructive reading that I give some samples in one of the 
Appendices to this book. The kind of dancing usually seen by 
the writers was the northern kathak, which could seem mono- 
tonous to someone not following the stories being expressed in 
mime. It is not surprising that greater interest was usually taken 
in the costume and jewellery of the dancers than in the art 
itself. For some, as I have noted before, there was some sex 
appeal in the dancers’ gestures. Whether the words of some 
songs and some of the movements of the dancers were ‘decent’ 
or not was a much-discussed issue. ‘Indecency’ was usually 
avoided by the performers if there were white women in the 
audience. Colonel Gardner informed Mrs Parks that the songs 
of the nautch-girls were ‘never indecent, unless by “particular 
desire”, and then in representing the bearer’s [i.e. palanquin- 
bearer’s] dance,—a dance which is never performed before 
ladies.’2°8 This particular genre of song and dance was known 
as the kaharwa; Captain Mundy could enjoy a ‘sprightly 
kuhirwa air’.?°° That the genre had a reputation of being sala- 
cious is corroborated by a comment made by Captain William- 
son in The European in India. In elaboration of his statement that 
the dancing-girls of Bengal Proper used more ‘wanton gestures’ 
than those of the Upper Provinces, he says: ‘certainly, in the 
opinion of the oldest judges, [the former dancers} accompany 
the caharwah, or fandango of India, with such meretricious 
action, as decidedly gives them the claim to unparalleled im- 
modesty!!!?249 Many amongst the authors found the singing of 
the nautch-women too shrill and the instrumental accompani- 
ment discordant. An average response is that of Huggins, on 
whom Indian music fell flat and who found the singing of the 


* Sic, very likely a misprint for Dunya. 
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nautch-women monotonous, but who nevertheless conceded 
that the ensemble of singing, dancing, and gestures constituted 
‘4 whole sufficiently agreeable’.*"* One wonders if the British 
would have reacted differently to the shrill and passionate style 
of cantation if they had been previously exposed to cante hondo 
or flamenco singing and playing. It is also curious that the popu- 
lar drumming on festive occasions is almost always spoken of in 
disparaging terms. However, the British could certainly enjoy 
dances with simple mimic messages and the simpler, less invo- 
luted melodies as in ghazals, folk airs, boatmen’s songs, etc. In 
the eighteenth century Mrs Kindersley found some of the songs 
she heard ‘really pleasing to the ear’ and in the early nine- 
teenth century Mrs Sherwood considered the vocal music 
‘wonderfully melodious’; later in the nineteenth century Mundy 
became ‘quite a fanatico for Indian minstrelsy’, Burton deve- 
loped a taste for Sindhi minstrelsy—‘an honest, downright bit 
of barbarism’—and Mrs Parks learned to play a few ‘Hindus- 
tani’ airs on the sitar.*!* It is a well-established fact that the 
performances of the nautch-women, which included both sing- 
ing and dancing, had a definite vogue among the British at 
least during the first half of the period I am discussing—we may 
remember Mrs Sherwood’s anxieties on this score—and al- 


though it is hard to make a complete separation between the © 


aesthetic and the erotic elements in the total response to the 
aura of the nautch, it would seem that at least among some 
there was indeed a measure of authentic aesthetic response. 
Valuable supplementary evidence on this point is provided by 
Williamson in The European in India: 


-.. between the years 1778 and 1785... the prime sets of dancing 
girls quitted the cities, and repaired to the several cantonments, where 
they met the most liberal encouragement. Then the celebrated Kaunum 
was in the zenith of her glory! Those who did not witness the dominion 


she held over a numerous train of abject followers, would never credit, 


that a haughty, ugly, filthy, black woman, could, solely by the grace 
of her motions, and the novelty of some Cashmerian airs, hold in 
complete subjection, and render absolutely tributary, many scores of 
young British officers! Nay, even the more discreet and ex- 
perienced, many of whom could not, with propriety, say, “Time has 
not thinned my flowing hair, nor bent me with his iron hand,’ were 
found among the most fervent of the proud Kaunum’s admirers." 
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It remains to knot the last few threads of discussion in this 
chapter. Throughout the period a generous response to tropical 
nature may be found in the journals. The authors have de- 
scribed with sensitivity the special freshness of the mornings, the 
voluptuousness of the nights, the burning heat of summer, the 
suffering from the hot winds, the daily waiting for the rains, 
the splendour of the thunderstorms, the rejoicing at the first 
showers, the serenity of the post-monsoon period, and the de- 
lights of the cool season. A combination of scientific interest 
in flora and fauna and romantic enthusiasm over landscape is 
common, and many are the verbal vignettes celebrating the 
beauty of mountains and valleys, hills and forests, corn-fields 
and rivers. A note of dissidence is struck by Emily Eden. In 


Bengal she writes: ‘they say, we shall see. nothing prettier, or. 


rather less hideous, between this and Simla, except at Raj 
Mhal’, and in Bihar: ‘it is the most picturesque population, with 
the ugliest scenery, that ever was put together.’ Hideous is a 
recurrent adjective about scenery in her journal, but the Hima- 
layas were beautiful—‘no wonder one hates plains’—and the 
hill country was ‘such a beautiful country—such hills and 
valleys!’214 

‘Miss Eden’s attitude should be compared with that of W. D. 
Arnold, the brother of the poet Matthew Arnold, in Oakfield, or 
Fellowship in the East. Oakfield is not a journal, but as a highly. 
autobiographical novel set in India it is closely allied to the 
genre. To Oakfield, the autobiographical hero of the novel, 
northern India afforded only a dull landscape in which the 
rain-swollen Ganges in the evenings afforded ‘the one beauti- 
ful sight’. Even the Himalayas disappointed him: ‘The moun- 
tains partook too much of the plains of India; the gigantic scale 
of everything‘did not at all compensate for that exquisite 
beauty of detail which Oakfield remembered in Cumberland.’ 
His hostility reaches a climax when he says to Wykham that 
‘the ugliness of the country’ is a chronic factor contributing to 
the unhappiness of the exile in India. 


‘Simla is beautiful.’ 
“But we do not live at Simla; and I think the utter hideousness of 
the plains is painful and deteriorating, unless guarded against.’2 
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The attitudes of both Miss Eden and W. D. Arnold reflected 
a psychology of insecurity and loneliness, developed into a full- 
fledged philosophy of the inevitable melancholy of exile, with 
-asomewhat infantile nostalgia for the country of origin, In 
Arnold it was part of an almost total sense of alienation from 
the Indian environment, natural and human. Oakfield’s troubles 
stem from his original Angst carried over from England. 
Disillusioned by the materialism and religious sectarianism 
prevalent in his country, his aspirations thwarted by society, 
he comes to India with a passionate desire to infuse true moral- 
ity into daily life and finds this a task as difficult there as in 
England. His spiritual anguish and moral dilemma are reflected 
in his dissatisfaction with India in all aspects, climate, land- 
scape, people, religion, and culture. India becomes a field of 
operation, the white man’s burden, and Indian service becomes 
martyrdom, hard work in an unpleasant environment, leading 
to early death.”"® 

Mrs Postans pointed out that the climate of India was often 
made the scapegoat for the difficulties, irritations, and frus- 
trations of the young exiles. Analysing the problems besetting 
the newly-arrived military cadet and his rapid demoralization, 
she concluded: ‘to this is India indebted for the libels heaped 


upon its‘climate, when it is spoken of, as little better than a vast . 


arena, its air impregnated with disease, its soil gaping for 
renewed victims.’ The acute depression of griffinage generated 
‘unbounded disgust for the climate and natives of India’ and 
‘false opinions, highly prejudicial to his future respectability.” 
The fears and anxieties of expatriate life were greater in the 
days before modern medicine and rapid methods of transport 
and communication. According to Miss Roberts, the compul- 
sory attendance at the funeral of a friend demanded by the 
Anglo-Indian code of conduct was ‘often followed by fatal 
consequences to the living’, the shock proving quite over- 
powering. 
Illness and even death have been the result of attendance at the last 
melancholy rites performed to a brother exile committed to foreign 
earth; the shock sustained by new arrivals is often of a dangerous 
nature, especially amongst the uneducated classes of society. A detach- 
ment of recruits, injudiciously commanded to follow the bodies of 


their comrades to the grave, afforded, during my sojourn at a Mofussil ; 
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station, convincing proof of the effect of mind upon matter. Ten or 
twelve dropped during the service; several of these were taken up 
dead, and of the number conveyed to the hospital, not more than one 
recovered. ... The sudden nature of the dissolution, the necessary 
rapidity of the interment, deepen the horror of those who sce their 
friends and acquaintances snatched from them by an invisible hand, 
and who are thus warned that danger is lurking abroad where they 
least expected to find it.*!* 


The impossibility of re-visiting the country of origin at regu- 
lar intervals induced the kind of pining with which it is hard 
to cope, leading to the emotional rejection of the immediate 
surroundings, although beautiful. 


Persons who have never quitted their native land, cannot imagine 
the passionate regrets experienced by the exile, who in the midst of 
the most gorgeous scenes pines after the humblest objects surrounding 
that home to which he dares not hope to return. The feeling may be 
perverse and wayward, but where all is strange, the very magnificence 
of the landscape is apt to revolt the mind, and many persons will, 
like the author, in a fit of despair, contrast the Ganges with some 
obscure rivulet, the magnolia with the daisy, to the disparagement 
of the mighty river and the monarch of flowers. To do justice to the 
sunny land of India, its visitors should have the power to leave it for 
Europe at pleasure; when the lot seems finally cast, the spirit becomes 
too much depressed to enjoy the dazzling novelties which give but too 
forcible an assurance that we are far from home.?!9 


In a nervous spinster of delicate health, like Miss Eden, the 
need for familiar faces and the yearning for the scenes of lost 
childhood and youth could bring on a fit of homesickness with 
its inevitable concomitant of the rejection of the Indian sur- 
roundings, as in the following thoughts on Christmas in Eng- 
land: *. . . and have some snow and icicles, and be on the top of 
a hill with people that we like all about us, and no India to go 
to, and no sun and no black people, . . .”° The peak of the hot 
season was a sore time of trial for most of the British in India, 
when their longing for home would well up and they would 
lament that their lot should be cast in such a burning world. 

Miss Eden herself was very much aware of the emotional 
release that the writing of journals provided to the weary and 
frustrated traveller far from home. The freedom to talk about 
one’s miseries without reserve, when one was ‘tired, or tented, or | 
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hot, or cold’,**! enabled the exile to survive. The dishabille of 
moods characteristic of the diary compels us, as readers, to 
become involved not only with the writers’ moments of dis- 
covery and exhilaration but also with their weariness, heart- 
sickness, and dejection. We follow them in their difficult treks, 
wishing no accidents overtake them; we wait for English letters 
with anxiety and tear them open ourselves when they arrive; 
we feel a pang when much-awaited parcels are lost or when 
their precious contents are devoured by the relentless termites. 
This is a literature of greetings and farewells, of tears and em- 
braces, of continuous daydreams about future reunions. We 
read of the initial parting from Britain and also of the genuine 
regret which many felt at the final parting from India, from 
houses and gardens which had become homes, from servants 
who had grown attached to their masters and mistresses, from 
friends who would never be greeted again. While looking for- 
ward to returning to Britain, many also felt the ache of leaving 
acountry for ever. ‘I did not like to leave my room, till the latest 
hour, and then even, when all was announced to be ready, and 
I got to the top of the stairs to go down to the carriage, | made 
an excuse to return, and went through all the apartments again, 
as if parting with so many friends, I was never to see more,’**” 
For those who had been away from Britain for a prolonged 
period there was also the necessity for further readjustment on 
coming back. As Mrs Parks put it, ‘it was bitterly cold, and I 
began to speculate if it were possible to exist in England.’** 
Surrounded by the curios they had brought back with them, 
the veteran Anglo-Indians, who had succeeded in attaining the 
grand objective of coming home to retire, talked of the days that 
were gone. The task of preparing their manuscripts for the 
press must have given many of them comfort as weil as an ab- 
sorbing occupation. Hickey wrote his massive memoirs solely 
for his own amusement, to fill up the tedious hours that hung 
heavy on his hands after his return to England after a very 


_ active life in India. Through these diaries, memours, sketches, 


and autobiographies people who had had some extraordinary 
adventures were able to leave for posterity their records of the 


same: people who did not write what is called ‘major’ poetry or ~ 


fiction were nevertheless able to express themselves and fulfil 
their literary aspirations through this genre. However they 
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might have complained about India, it was India which had 
provided them with their ‘themes’; and it was for their ex- 
pressions of Indian experience, their ‘Indian literature’, as they 
would have put it, that they would be remembered. 

Finally, it is necessary to note briefly the linguistic peculiar- 
ities of these works arising from the Indian experience. One 
interesting phenomenon is the gradual evolution of the word 
native from its ‘native’ meaning to its more unpleasant innu- 
endoes. In the early part of the period the word is neutral and 
descriptive, but towards the end it can be closely associated 
with the idea of inferiority, e.g. in the phrase ‘an interesting 
picture of native, savage, and half-civilised life’.*** At first both 
native and Indian are used about Indian things and people, but 
gradually Jndian comes to be appropriated to the British in 
India, while in Miss Eden’s comment that the Gurkhas looked 
‘quite unlike natives’**> native is synonymous with Jndtan. So we 
get the strange linguistic situation where an Indian means a 
sahib living in India and the customs of these sahibs are called 
Indian customs, while the Indians are almost always called 
natives. ‘A gentleman’ means a European gentleman, an upper 
class Indian being called ‘a native gentleman’ or ‘a native of 
rank’. Similarly, unless qualified, ‘a lady’ refers to a European 
lady. | 

In the orthography of Indian words, the writers were gen- 
erally guided by the ear, but one oddity in the first half of the 
period is the transference of an aspirant from the consonant to 
which it belongs to the previous one, e.g. Rhada for Radha, 
Mhadavi for Madhavi. As we would expect, in the early part of 
the period there is greater freedom for the individual author in 
the spelling of Indian words. Mrs Kindersley renders the long 
a at the end of an Indian word by the English syllable er or or. 
Thus she writes varander for varanda (later usually written veranda 
or verandah), hooker for hookah, jemmer for jamah, and Mahrattors 
for Mahraitas.*** Could it be that she reveals her accent in these 
renderings? We have all heard some people pronouncing 
‘O dear’ virtually as ‘O deah’ or ‘proper’ as ‘propah’. By the 
end of the period a large number of Indian words have become 
regular Anglo-Indian counters with established spellings, and 
a standard way of transliterating new arrivals has also evolved. 


At the same time, a few authors begin to display their erudi=— 
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tion by sporting various diacritical marks, but on the whole 
these marks only introduce-a new clement of whimsicality and 
confusion. Their values usually vary from author to author, 
each author having, as it were, his or her own system of nota- 
tion; even within a given work they may not be used with com- 
plete consistency or accuracy; they give rise to new errors in 
transliteration and are easily misplaced by printers. 

Numerous Indian words are of course used by the writers 
of the journals. I use ‘Indian words’ as a blanket expression 
covering words occurring in the different-Indian languages. I 
also mean words so occurring irrespective of their ultimate ori- 
gin. Thus, among the words noted from Mrs Kindersley in the 
preceding paragraph, veranda was established in several Indian 
languages when the British picked it up, but the Indians had 
probably got it from the Portuguese; hookah and jamah, well 
established in many Indian languages, were ultimately from 
Arabic and Persian respectively. Apart from where they are 
merely descriptive and necessary, Indian words and phrases 
are sometimes interwoven by the authors into their language 
for stylistic effect, as elaqgua and ikbal by Major Edwardes, 
chupao by Licutenant Pottinger, and chowry as a verb by Lady 
Nugent.??? The author of Hartly House, Calcutta uses the interest- 
ing hybrid formations nabobess, nabobism, and nabobship, while 
her curious spellings, like minhos for the talking starling and 
Schar for sirkar, inevitably heighten the exotic effect.2?8 While 
pleading for a free press as a necessary safeguard of liberty, 
Huggins asks rhetorically : ‘The Mogul empcrors, in their proud- 
est day of power and lordly sway, stood in awe of the historian’s 
pen, and often refrained from ill actions only because their rela- 
tion would disgrace them with the public and posterity; and 
shall we liberate the British government almost as absolute; its 
sultan, vizier, subahs, nabobs, omrous, shall we liberate them 
all from such a terror?’?*® The string of words signifying the 
power and pride of office is especially apt in the context of the 
comparison with the Mughals. A trick that Heber uses is to 
retain some of the original expressions when reporting the 
speeches of Indians. The serang of his boat tells him that ‘he 
expected soon to lugana [i.e. make a boat fast to the bank, more 
commonly borrowed in its imperative form, lugao, lugow, etc.] 
for the night’; an official informs him that ‘there were many } | 
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such hurramzadus [i.e. rascals, literally, ‘misbegotten ones’] 
about the country, who were too proud to enter into the Com- 
pany’s army’; and some of his bearers declare that ‘they neither 
would nor dared go beyond the limits of the Company’s 
Raj’.23° Miss Roberts says that ‘junglewallah is a term indis- 
criminately applied to a wild cat or to a gentleman who has 
been quartered for a considerable period in some desolate part 
of the country’,284 while Miss Eden says of some unfortunate 
sahibs that their ‘poor dear manners are utterly gone—jungled 
out of them’.?32 Mrs Postans uses the vivid phrase chuppered in 
(i.e. thatched), the verb éo natch in an expanded sense, as in ‘the 
natching of the surrounding quadrupeds’; her phrase ‘making 
pooja’ is a literal translation of the phrase she would have heard 
in a northern Indian language, and her ‘uncivilized wanderer 
is as késh, smoking his chillum...as the man of refinement 
... quaffing his champaigne at a ministerial dinner party’. *° 
The use of khosh is particularly felicitous, suggesting cosiness 
and contentment. The words khosh. khush, khushi constitute the 
source of the twentieth-century army slang ‘cushy’, meaning 
easy, comfortable, as in the expression ‘a cushy job’. Burton 
curses ‘the pattimar abomination’, referring to a varicty of boat 
plying in the coastal waters of western India; observes how 
‘impious Time kicks over, with equal foot, the mosque, the 
palace, and the Ryot’s cot’; and groups together ‘court intri- 
gue, political events, and private gup’, explaining gup as “An 
expressive Indian word, now almost naturalized in the Anglo- 
Indian vocabulary, meaning chit-chat, tittle-tattle, small news 
or flying reports; concerning which the lady puts her first ques- 
tion in the morning to her ayah, the gentleman to his barber or 
bearer.’2*4 Some ingenuity went into the making of compound 
words or phrases with log or logue, meaning ‘people’, as the 
second part. From various authors I have collected sahib-logue, 
griffin logue, lady log, natch-logue, baba logue (the little ones), 
urchin logue, nut log (itinerant musicians, gypsies), traveller logue, 
noka logue (the servants), attesting a genuine creativity. In the 
spelling noka—unless it is just a misprint for nokar—we may sce 
the reverse of Mrs Kindersley’s varander, hooker, etc. A final r 
had been added to those words; here the final y of the original 
has been dropped. 

Captain Mundy, whose language is particularly dashing 
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showy, and full of gallicisms, makes a conscious display of 
Indian words. He anglicizes killa (fort) into killar, and his 
native followers ‘—to use the figurative language of the east— 
put the scruples of religion into the pocket of emergency’ by 
partaking of ‘a cold-expelling dram of pure brandy-sherab’.?*5 
Here are further gleanings of what we might call ‘nativisms’ in 
his language. . 
his musnud, or rather guddee... [Both words mean ‘throne’, but 
Mundy is showing off his awareness of nuances, the first word being 
more appropriate for a Muslim prince and the second for a Hindu 
one. | 

In the cavalry regiments there are always some noted ‘haram zadehs’, 
or mauvais sujets . . . [Literally, ‘misbegotten ones’, a common phrase 
of abuse; the reference here is to untamed horses. ] E 
the rains (the burra bursat!) . . . [The big rains.] 

these four-footed Pindarees . . . [Referring to rats! The Pindaris were 
ruthless plunderers and freebooters, notorious for their predatory 
raids. | 

in the mooluck of a Ranee.. . [In the territory of a Hindu queen. ] 
the nautch-lég exhibited their powers . . . [The dance-folk.] 
Nautching en vogue as usual... [We may note Mundy’s obvious 
delight in hybridism.] 

the best of their jdt . . . [Class, caste, category, etc.] 

the restless and bustling Tumdsha of Scindia’s court . . . [A farcical 
entertainment. | 

an odoriferous dhally of fruits and vegetables ... [A tray or shallow 
basket, usually of wicker. ] 

the fleet /uggowed, about three miles below Colgong. . . [Was made 
fast to the bank. The imperative form of the original verb has been 
adopted as the infinitive.] 

the five hours’ Allah-ing! of the lascars . . . *° 


Mrs Parks is another author who made generous use of indian 
words and phrases to liven her English. She liked the ‘bara 
sahib life’?87 and frequently used the verb to /ugao, to make a 
boat fast to the river-bank, to which I have just drawn atten- 
tion. Here are further examples of her usage. 


some have undergone pooja for years, others are new “+ the gooroo 
... restores the idol a pukka god! [Pooja means ‘worship’, gooroo will 
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be familiar to the Western reader in the modern spelling guru, and 
pukka, most aptly used, needs no comment. ] 


it is their business to preach, they get paisa for so doing; what more is 
to be said ? [A coin of low value, hence = money. ] 


Jumna-jee rolls over my good steed! [The river personified, -jee being 
an honorific suffix, effectively a title. ] 


the arms of war, as the roop of Devee . . . [Form, outward appearance, 
manifestation, etc. of the Mother Goddess. ] 


Every night the Hindoos pooja their gods . . . [Used as a verb.] 
much tamasha! many jackals! 

Ari! Ari! what a day is this! Ahi Khuda! [‘Alas! Alas! ...O God!’] 
the mem sahiba’s kismat (fate) is good... 


A Burda Bahadur, from this throne of the padshah, exclaimed, ‘I have 
come, not to succeed Lord Auckland, but Akbar!’ The convulsion of 
the earth, that split in two the throne of black marble, could not 
have astonished it more than this modest speech—Allahu Akbar! [The 
first Indian phrase may be glossed as ‘a great lord’, ‘a mighty chief’; 
it is really a gibe—a dig at Lord Ellenborough, the successor of 
Lord Auckland in the governor-generalship—amounting to ‘a His- 
Excellency’. Padshah, of course, is ‘emperor’, and ‘Allahu Akbar’, a 
common Muslim exclamation, means ‘God is great’. The echo, in this 
exclamation, of the name of the Mughal emperor Akbar, just referred 
to, is a consummate verbal trick. The suggestion is almost: “God help 
Akbar!’] 


nach-like accomplishments . . . [Befitting a dancer, belonging to the 
world of dance and music. ] 


two of them nached before us... . [Used as a verb.] 


I went to the place alone, and the people expressed their surprise at 
my having done so—how absurd! as if I were to be a prisoner unless 
some lady could accompany me—wah! wah! I shall never be tamed, 
I trust, to the ideas of propriety of civilized Lady Log. [The reference 
is to her going, unescorted, to a horticultural show at Plymouth during 
her visit to England in the middle of her Indian career. ‘Wah! wah" 
is an exclamation suggesting amazement, encouragement, admiration, 
rather like ‘bravo!’, but she is really packing a great deal of meaning 
into it, congratulating herself as well as ridiculing her critics: it is 
almost like an expressive ‘urrh!’ in the context! ‘Lady Log’, which I 
have already noted in the preceding paragraph, is a superb coinage 
charged with satire. } 


I can be up top daghi (gun-fire) to-morrow morning, and sketch the 
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ghats.*58 [The brilliant adverbial ‘nativism’ of the first clause, ex- 
plained by the author herself, is balanced by the quiet noun at the 
end of the sentence which is an indispensable item in the Anglo-Indian 


word-stock. ] 


As can be seen from all these examples, the authors knew how 
to make good use of Indian words and phrases not only to 
give some local colouring but also to create a vital Indo- 
British humour. In his Tropical Sketches Knighton creates a series 
of satirical portraits with suggestive names. Alongside Miss 
Ducklet, Mr Lollipops, and Dr Mouthit, we have Major 
Subjunta (‘one who pretends to know everything’), Paugul (‘a 
madman’, the name he gives to a proud.and pompous civil 
servant), Colonel Bunder (‘monkey’), Mrs Nutkut (‘a mischiev- 
ous, roguish person’), Mr Kabob (the Anglo-Indian addicted 
to Indian delicacies), and Layjow (‘take away’, the young man 
who clopes with Miss Ducklet). 


3 
A SURVEY 


Jemima Kindersley to William Huggins 


I 


It will now be appropriate to make a few comments on these 
books individually, in the nature of a rapid survey, to supple- 
ment the foregoing discussion and emphasize the variety of 
matcrial offered by the genre. I must stress that the following is 
intended to be a bird’s-eye-view of the field based on what I 
have been able to read: it would require a lifetime to cover the 
entire ground and prepare an encyclopedic account, and such 
an account would not find a publisher! Here I am hoping that 
by pulling out the conspicuous features of the works that I have 
managed to read, I shall be able to indicate the richness of the 
corpus. 

I shall present the survey in two chronological divisions. As I 
pointed out in the introductory chapter, the year 1818 has been 
called a watershed in the history of British India. The political 
climate of India was markedly different before and after the 
pacification of the subcontinent and the establishment of 
British paramountcy under the Marquess of Hastings. When 
surveying British experiences of India in the period 1765-1856, 
it seems reasonable to draw a convenient dividing line some- 
where near the date 1818. In the first division we shall see a 
great deal of the Enlightenment attitudes towards the East and 
the religious turmoil produced by the Evangelical revival. In 
the second division we shall see the influence of the Utilitarians 
and other radicals: we may remember that James Mill’s in- 
fluential history of British India was published in 1817. The 
influence of Orientalist research may be noticed in both divi- 
sions. 
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From a literary viewpoint, too, a line can be drawn roughly 
at the end of the first two decades of the nineteenth century. 
Before this point the writers are marked, more or less, by what 
the student of English literature readily recognizes as the 
eighteenth-century sensibility and manner of expression, those 
writing in the first twenty years of the nineteenth century being 
still basically moulded by the eighteenth. In Fraser’s travels, 
published in 1820, we glimpse a nascent Romanticism, but the 
work of Huggins, published in 1824, has a distinctly eight- 
eenth-century flavour. Accordingly, in this chapter I shall begin 
with Mrs Kindersley, who came to India in 1765, and end with 
Fraser and Huggins. 

In the third decade of the nineteenth century Romanticism 
becomes a recognizable feature of the Indian journal. By that 
time Romanticism was no longer a mode of the pioneers and 
innovators but had percolated to the ‘grass-roots’ of English 
writing. The new sensibility and style are unmistakable in 
Bishop Heber, Mrs Fenton, and Mrs Elwood, all of whom 
wrote ir. the third decade of the nineteenth century. ‘The next 
chapter, therefore, begins with them. 

As space is at a premium, I have had to take several points 
into consideration in the preparation of this review. A short 
notice does not necessarily mean that the work concerned is 
relatively unimportant. For instance, I have devoted a rela- 
tively small paragraph to Miss Eden because she is already 
reasonably appreciated, while I have given more space to Mrs 
Fenton, Miss Roberts, and Mrs Postans because I wish to draw 
attention to their works, and to Hickey and Sleeman because 
their works, though known to historians, deserve greater atten- 
tion from a literary viewpoint. Only as much biographical 
information on the authors has been provided as has been con- 
sidered necessary for an understanding of the works and appro- 
priate in a rapid survey. More could not be provided without 
cutting down the actual discussions of the books, on which, after 
all, I wish to focus attention. Those who are interested in ob- 
taining further information will find that quite a few authors 
are entered in the Dictionary of National Biography or the Dic- 
tionary of Indian Biography. The lives of prominent personalities 
like Heber, Sleeman, and Burton are well documented and 
they have also found biographers, while Hickey tells us himself 
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all that we could possibly wish to know about him. A few others 
have found editors who have done their labour of love in the 
gleaning of ‘bio-data’. Researchers will find that the India 
Office Records of London have some information on almost 
every author. There are only a very few about whom little is 
known beyond what they tell us themselves. 

A number of these authors also wrote other books, on travel 
in other parts of the world and on other topics, but I am, of 
course, concerned only with their Indian note-books. 


IT 


Jemima Kindersley, née Wicksted, known to her friends as 
*‘Pulcherrima’, was the wife of Lieutenant Colonel Nathaniel 
Kindersley of the Bengal Artillery and the mother of Nathaniel 
Edward Kindersley of the Madras Civil Service. She sailed to 
India to join her husband, wa Brazil and the Cape of Good 
Hope, arriving in 1765, and left four years later. Perhaps the 
features that will most impress a modern reader of her journal, 
Letters from the Island of Teneriffe, Brazil, the Cape of Good Hope, 
and the East Indies (1777), are the awareness of social, political, 
and religious realities and the spirit of inquiry evinced by this 
travelling woman at such an early date. Her shrewd comments 
on Brazil prepare us for her distinctly Enlightenment approach 
to India. She makes a brave attempt to unravel the tangle of 
events through which her countrymen obtained a foothold in 
India and considers the reasons behind their military suc- 
cesses.* She is disappointed by the decadence of learning among 
both Hindus and Muslims, criticizes the brahmins for their 
intellectual indolence and for keeping the masses of people in a 
state of ignorance, and while finding Hinduism ‘so overgrown 
with absurd and ridiculous ceremonies, that it is difficult to 
believe there has ever been any degree of common sense in it’, 
admits that ‘the division into casts and tribes promotes sub- 
ordination.” Hindus were in obvious need of a reformer like 
Martin Luther ‘to open their eyes’.4 However, they were 
oecumenical in their doctrines, believing ‘that the god whom 
they worship, is the god of the Hindoos, of the Mussulmen, and of 
the Christians; but that it pleases him to be worshiped different 
ways’.° She also noted with some surprise the fact that the 
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contemporary Muslims showed no zeal in proselytizing.® 

She traces the ills of Hindostan to climate, religious super- 
stition, excessive wealth in some hands, and despotism. She 
blames despotism most heavily and supports herself by extensive 
quotations from Montesquieu.? While struck by the ease of 
child-birth and child-care in India, she found it a land of slow 
adults and quick children: children were extremely precocious 
—‘Indeed one may almost say, that in this country infancy is 
the age of maturity’—but a ‘heavy stupidity’ descended on 
them after the age of fourteen.® She allowed Indian craftsmen 
‘patience and neatness’ in manufacture, but found them intol- 
erably slow, imitative rather than inventive in their skills, 
‘very bad mechanics’, obstinately attached to their primitive 
tools, and reluctant to adopt better methods: India was a static 
society where the concepts of ‘invention and improvement’ were 
unknown.® However, she considered that it was not possible to 
answer the question often raised, as to whether ‘black people’ 
were ‘by nature inferior in understanding to white’, inasmuch 
as human development was inhibited in India by political and 
economic conditions.?° 

To turn to other aspects of her reporting, she can be sensitive 
to the peculiar beauties of tropical nature, as the following entry 
made in Calcutta in the month of April shows: 


... every thing but cold is in extremes here, the heat is intense, the 
rains floods, the winds hurricanes, and the hailstones I dare not tell 
you how large, lest you should think I take the licence of a traveller. 
But what I always behold with reverence and awe, and at the same 
time with pleasure, is the lightning; not an evening passes without 
it; it is not that offensive glare of light I have been used to see, but a 
beautiful fire, which plays amongst the clouds, and passes from one 
part of the heavens to another, in every direction, and in every variety 
of vibration. 


Madras was ‘without exception the prettiest place’ she ‘ever 
saw’, but she qualified this enthusiasm by the following state- 
ment: ‘But let not what I have said lead you to suppose, that 
any thing here is equal to the noble edifices in England; I only 
mean, that there is a neatness, and a uniform simplicity through- 
out the whole of this town, which cannot fail of being univer- 
sally pleasing.’}2 Calcutta was, by her observation, 
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as awkward a place as can be conceived; and so irregular, that it looks 
as if all the houses had been thrown up in the air, and fallen down 
again by accident as they now stand: people keep constantly building; 
and every one who can procure a piece of ground to build a house 
upon, consults his own taste and convenience, without any regard to 
the beauty or regularity of the town; besides, the appearance of the 
best houses is spoiled by the little straw huts, and such sort of en- 
cumbrances, which are built by the servants for themselves to sleep 
in: so that all the English part of the town, which is the largest, is a 
confusion of very superb and very shabby houses, dead walls, straw 
huts, warehouses, and I know not what.'* 


Even the problem of a growth in population outpacing the 
growth of housing was already quite acute in Calcutta by 
1768.14 


IIT 


Eliza Fay had a very adventurous life. She was very probably 
the daughter of a sailor and certainly the wife of Anthony Fay, 
who was Irish by extraction, had been called to the Bar at 
Lincoln’s Inn, and went to India to practise as an advocate at 
the Supreme Court of Calcutta. Mrs Fay made four separate 
voyages to Calcutta, first in 1779 with her husband, then in her 
own right in 1784, 1796, and 1816. In less than two years after 
his arrival in Calcutta, Anthony Fay ran into debt, alienated 
his friends in the legal world, became involved in working 
secretly for the impeachment of the Chief Justice, Sir Elijah 
Impey, and fathered an illegitimate child; so Eliza left him. 
She made several attempts to become a business-woman, even 
went bankrupt, but remained an indomitable and enterprising 
woman, dying in Calcutta in 1816. Her Original Letters from 
India, covering the period 1779-1815, were first published from 
Calcutta in 1817. The publishers broke off printing when she 
died, and all of the work was never given to the world; the 
manuscript is lost. In 1908 the work was edited by the Rev. 
W. K. Firminger under the auspices of the Calcutta Historical 
Society. Firminger saw the value of the journal in the light it 
threw on the social life of the British in Calcutta in the time of 
Warren Hastings, but held the curious opinion that her manner 
of writing could scarcely be called a style.45 It is the trium- 


phant flow of her vivacious colloquial style that captivates-us »- 
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today. She has been given her literary rehabilitation in the edi- 
tion of her work by E. M. Forster, published in 1925. Forster, 
who has restored the text of the original edition, draws atten- 
tion to the merit of the journal as a work of art, pointing out 
that its main interest is human, though it certainly has histori- 
cal value.?® 

Mrs Fay had read Petrarch, Richardson, and Samuel Butler; 
knew French and some Italian; and even taught herself Portu- 
guese and shorthand script; but her geography was not good, 
for she had reckoned that the Alps were just one mountain to 
cross and was consequently surprised when she had to travel 
several miles through a chain of mountains!!? Her account of 
the overland transit, through Europe and the African desert, 
is fascinating. She records the contrast between wealth and 
poverty at Cairo and the insecurity of the Europeans in . 
Egypt.1® She describes adventures and calamities with a 
picaresque air and brings individuals alive with a gripping 
realism. Immediately upon their arrival at Calicut, the Fays 
were imprisoned by Haidar Ali, and Mrs Fay’s account of this 
experience has been called ‘her high-water mark of sensation’, 
ranking ‘among the more remarkable documents of Anglo- 
India’.1® Always alert, witty, and jocose, she is also sensitive to 
the pathos of life and can provoke our compassion for herself 
and others, powerfully evoking the sensations of physical and 
mental suffering, including the tautness of endurance. We can 
sense the increasing marital tension as her husband refuses to 
cultivate ‘the intimacy of those who might be serviceable’ or 
pay ‘the necessary attention to persons in power’, throwing 
away the opportunity of making a fortune. He was hot-headed 
and could not ‘endure being subjected to the forms of so- 
ciety’.2° One is liable to sympathize with him when one learns 
that in the British high society of Calcutta it was ‘absolutely 
necessary’, ‘to avoid giving offence’, to fix one’s eyes on a 
person of rank and never take them off until one was noticed !*4 
We are drawn to her when, after her legal separation from her 
husband, she rambles over the great house of her patroness, 
Lady Chambers, meditating: ‘on irreparable evils’.2* She 
captures well the dilemma of a woman stranded in a foreign 
country through following the fortunes of a man. She even- 
tually concluded that the world was a howling wilderness where 
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people devoured one another, redeemed only by the consola- 
tion of genuine friendship,** but her spirit was not to be sub- 


dued. She felt that there was something enigmatic about the © 


Hindus—'I wish these people would not vex one by their tricks; 
for there is something in the mild countenances and gentle 
manners of the Hindoos that interests me exceedingly’4—and 
her opinion with regard to suttee was that ifit was necessary for 
a woman’s reputation to burn herself in England, many women 
there who had never loved their husbands and had ruined 
them ‘would yet mount the funeral pile with all imaginable 
decency, and die with heroic fortitude’. 


IV 


A mystery hangs over the authorship of Hartly House, Calcutta 
(1789), a work which I have earlier described as veiled memoirs. 
After reading the first volume of this work, one is likely 
to regard it as a straightforward letter-journal: not until one 
is half-way through the second volume does one realize 
that a thin fictional veil exists. It is ostensibly written by a 
young woman who had moved in the official circles of Calcutta, 
but extensive researches undertaken by John Macfarlane in the 
beginning of the present century were unable to throw any 
light on the identity of the author, and my own recent attempts 
in the same direction have proved equally fruitless. Yet the 
popularity that the work enjoyed in its time may be estimated 
from the facts that a pirated edition was issued in Dublin in the 
same year as its first publication in London, and a German 
translation was published from Leipzig two years later. It is 
possible that the book was written not by a young woman who 
had been to India but by a literary man in Britain who had 
derived his information on India at second hand. However, 
Macfarlane, who gave the work a great deal of consideration 
and contributed the notes to an edition published from Cal- 
cutta in 1908, came to the conclusion that it was written by 
a woman a year or two after her return to Britain,2® and I am 
inclined to agree with him. The few inaccuracies in the Indian 
reporting may be attributed to misinformation, lapses of mem- 
ory, and the needs of the slender fictional structure. 


The plotis, in fact, a flimsy pretext for presenting the author's — 
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impressions of India. The German translation is frankly sub- 
titled ‘Schilderungen des hauslichen und gesellschaftlichen 
Lebens der Europiaer in Ostindien’, and ‘Sketches of the domes- 
tic and social lives of the Europeans in East India’ would indeed 
be an appropriate description of the work. The letters are at 
first signed ‘Sophia Goldborne’. At one point in the second 
volume the fictitious surname becomes ‘Goldsborne’ and then 
continues to be so, while the spelling ‘Goldsborn’ occurs at least 
once.2? At the end of the work the heroine gets married and 
becomes ‘Mrs Doyly’. 

Whoever she is, the author of Hartly House, Calcutta writes a 
smart, dashing, gay, and self-conscious style, while pouring out 
information on British social life at Calcutta in the time of 
Warren Hastings: sketches of Warren Hastings and his wife are 
included as a part of the bargain. She ‘adorns’ her work with 
references to Shakespeare, Milton, Dryden, Pope, Wycherley, 
Thomson, Swift, Sterne, Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, and 
other authors of less note. Her first reactions to the new country 
are noted with girlish exuberance and naivety. She records her 
unabashed delight as she prepares to taste ‘the boundless joys 
of eastern magnificence’. The budgerows on the Hooghly, with 
music floating from them, reminded her of ‘Dryden’s Cydnus 
and Cleopatra’, and within them ‘the European world faded’ 
before her eyes and she became ‘orientalised at all points’. She 
was amazed by the homage paid to women in the British 
society at Calcutta, commenting that ‘it would be well worth 
any vain woman’s while, who has a tolerable person, to make 
the voyage I have done, in order to enjoy unbounded homage’.”® 
She found breakfast ‘the only degagé [sic] meal’ she could hope to 
enjoy, ‘every one ordering what is most agreeable to their choice, 
and in elegant undress chatting a [sic] la volonté’.* The break- 
fast flirtations were endless, for ‘gentlemen’ continually dropped 
in and said ‘the prettiest things imaginable’ to the women 
breakfasting in their ‘fashionable undress’—‘Not, Arabella, but 
a fine woman, robed in white muslin, and with every other 
species of attractive drapery (let me tell you) is a very striking 
object, and, as such, honestly entitled to admiration.”** Her 
reporting emphasizes the gaiety and frivolity of British life, also 
its splendour and extravagance. Food was cheap and abundant 
at Calcutta: six fine ducks or half a sheep could be bought for 
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one rupee, and vegetables were ‘plentiful and very fine’. The 
meals were sumptuous and served in style, and there was a 
great deal of drinking. Wine was the most expensive item in the 
budget of the Anglo-Indian family, ‘for, whether it is taken 
fashionably or medicinally, every lady, even to your humble 
servant, drinks at least a bottle per diem, and the gentlemen four 
times that quantity’. In course of postprandial drinking bouts 
it was ‘no unfrequent thing for each man to dispatch his three 
bottles of claret, or two of white wine, ... having the bottles so 
emptied piled up before them as trophies of their prowess’ 3? 
Death from excessive drinking was, of course, common, but the 
funeral processions of the Anglo-Indians were ‘concealed as 
much as possible from the sight of the ladies’, so that ‘the 
vivacity of their tempers’ might not be ‘wounded’. 

For the British Calcutta was, above all, a place for making 
and spending money. Lawyers’ fees were ‘enormous’: ‘if you 
ask a single question on any affair, you pay down your gold 
mohr, Arabella, (two pounds)! and if he writes a letter of only 
three lines, twenty-eight rupees (four pounds)!’ A Calcutta 
lawyer could amass a fortune in seven years, but usually found 
it impossible to do so because of the rage for gambling.** Doc- 
tors, who made their visits in palanquins, charged a gold mohur 
per patient for an ordinary call; ‘extras’ were ‘enormous’, and 
medicines were also very expensive, ‘so that, literally speaking, 
you may ruin your fortune to preserve your life’.35 A clergyman 
received at least five gold mohurs for officiating in a funeral, 
‘with the participation, moreover, of an entertainment that 
would put a lord-mayor’s festival out of countenance’, but the 
truth of the matter was that gold mohurs were ‘dealt about at 
Calcutta, as half crowns in England’. A Calcutta memsahib 
would sometimes spend Rs. 30,000 or 40,000 in one morning at 
one of the shops specializing in European goods, for personal 
decoration alone, ‘on which account many husbands are ob- 
served to turn pale as ashes, on the bare mention of their wives 
being seen to enter them: but controul is not an article of 
matrimonial rule at Calcutta; and the men are obliged to make 
the best of their conjugal mortifications.’37 

Dress and coiffure were very important. The author did 
think that the natural colour of hair would be more becoming 
than the one given by powder, but accepted the argumentythat. |= 
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powder kept the hair cool and neat in the heat:*8 the Indians, 
of course, used oil for the same purpose! British women at 
Calcutta received outrageous flattery: ‘in a word, mirrors are 
almost useless things at Calcutta, and self-adoration idle’.*® But 
the author, who had no prejudice with regard to the so-called 
‘country-born’, considered that ‘country-born ladies’ had, ‘by 
candle-light’, ‘absolutely the advantage of the Europeans’. The 
former looked healthy, sparkling, and animated, and dressed 
magnificently, while the pallor and languor of the latter could 
not be concealed by any amount of ‘polite negligence’ or ‘ac- 
complished manners’.*° The manners of the memsahibs were 
‘somewhat contradictory—now all softness and femininity, and 
now all courage and resolution’: they specially enjoyed driving 
round in phaetons with men lolling at their ease beside them.*? 
The author herself seems to have thoroughly enjoyed the 
long social evenings encouraged by the tropical climate, espe- 
cially the voluptuousness and the erotic undertones of the 
nocturnal social gatherings. Refreshed by the siesta and the 
cool breezes of the evening, she came to appreciate how night 
could be regarded ‘as made only for enjoyment, and repose as 
an outrage on conviviality’.4*? But although she enjoyed the 
opportunities of free mixing for the ‘modest assurance’ it gave to 
a woman’s character, she was really strict in her morals and 
regarded acting on the stage as incompatible with feminine 
delicacy.** She disapproved of Steele’s The Conscious Lovers: 


The Conscious Lovers is a piece I read with displeasure (at least some 
scenes of it) and behold represented with disgust :—Sir Richard Steele 
is in general both a chaste and a moral writer;—and how such a 
character could be capable of drawing a Cimberton, with all his outre 
[sic] licentiousness about him, is to me a problem beyond the power 
of the present age to resolve.‘ 


I am assuming, of course, that in these respects ‘Sophia Gold- 
borne’ is an autobiographical heroine. She is portrayed as a girl 
of great sense, not just selfishly prudent, not wanting marriage 
for security, but looking for real companionship, for ‘congenial- 
ity of taste, of sentiment, of vivacity, and of seriousness’.*° She 
also shows a marked interest, in the Enlightenment fashion, in 
Hinduism. A gentle, platonic flirtation between the heroine and 


a young brahmin scholar forms a part of the slight plot, and the | 
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following complaint must surely have sprung from the author’s 
own heart: ‘O, how I lament, that young men and women 
(with few exceptions, I am afraid) cannot form a friendship of 
the tranquil and liberal kind, a friendship that ends not in an 
exclusion of all other attachments, I mean as to precedence!’* 
She seems to have been very favourably impressed by the 
character of the Hindus. 


If there are, as some tenets imply, a distinction of heavenly situations, 
will not this good-minded people occupy the first in rank; for nearest 
to the divine attributes of any thing you can have a conception of, is 
their kind-heartedness and probity.*? 


In a word, their manners are highly interesting, from their simplicity 
and liberal-mindedness; and I blush to feel how superior to all that 
Christianity can boast, of peace and good-will towards men.** 


...I1 felt myself in danger of becoming a Braminate, though all the 
wealth of Indostan could not bribe me to become a Mahometan.*® 


Like other writers of the period, she believed that the ‘sublime, 
but otherwise complicated doctrine’ of the Hindus had become 
corrupted by the exigencies of preaching it to the unlearned 
masses, and the doctrine of metempsychosis was to her ‘the 
religion of humanity’.5° She makes her heroine ‘affect the 
Gentoo air, which is an assemblage of all the soft and winning 
graces priests or poets have yet devised a name for’.5! The 
young brahmin compliments Sophia for her Hindu virtues: 


“You are,’ said he, ‘Madam, a Christian by profession, but a Gentoo 
by nature; you would have done honour to the religion of Brumma.’*? 


The author was overwhelmed by the luxuriance of nature in 
Bengal and held that Thomson’s poetry could not be appre- 
ciated unless one visited that region.5* Durga Puja struck her 
as one of ‘these religious raree-shews’.*4 Tiger-hunting was 
‘much more of madness than folly’: ‘I know very well, Arabella, 
that hunting these rapacious and powerful animals, can boast 
both ancient and regal origin; but what is wrong in itself, can 
never be rendered right, because some illustrious brute or block- 
head has made it his practice.”55 

In Mrs Kindersley, Mrs Fay, and the author of Hartly House, 


Calcutta we may notice a practical and pioneering outlook. They 
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minimize their sufferings from homesickness and the climate, 
and accept the difficulties of living in a foreign country with a 
greater measure of commonsense than many of the women 
writing at a later period. 


V 


While many of the authors of the Indian journal were amateur 
artists, William Hodges was a professional painter and a mem- 
ber of the Royal Academy. The only child of a smith, he taught 
himself to draw when he was an errand-boy in a drawing- 
school, until he was noticed and trained by an artist, when he 
made rapid progress. By the time he came to India he had not 
only painted views of Britain and the European continent, but 
had also accompanied, as a draughtsman, Captain Cook in 
his second voyage to the South Seas, and had painted views of 
Otaheite and New Zealand.* His Travels in India, during the years 
1780, 1781, 1782, & 1783 (1793) grew out of the trip he made 
to India as a professional artist under the patronage of Warren 
Hastings. Rather like a modern photographic artist, he came 
to do a ‘series’ on India, and a number of his drawings are 
included in the publication. A French translation of the journal 
was issued from Paris in 1805. 

Hodges saw his journal as closely allied to, and proceeding 
from, the graphic art, and was keen to record the freshness of 
first impressions. This he does very well indeed, while also 
conveying useful information. His first encounter with India 
was the approach to Madras from the sea, and the pleasing 
impression is vividly brought over. The English settlement, 
rising from within Fort St George, presented ‘a rich and beauti- 
ful appearance’; the chunam-covered handsome houses shone 
like marble, and their flat roofs, open porticoes, and long 
colonnades made him think that perhaps this was what ‘a 
Grecian city in the age of Alexander’ looked like.*’ It was an 
exhilarating experience: 


The clear, blue, cloudless sky, the polished white buildings, the bright 
sandy beach, and the dark green sea, present a combination totally 
new to the eye of an Englishman, just arrived from London, who, 
accustomed to the sight of rolling masses of clouds floating ina damp 
atmosphere, cannot but contemplate the difference with delight: 
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and the eye being thus gratified, the mind soon assumes a gay and 
tranquil habit, analogous to the pleasing objects with which it is 
surrounded.** 


Then there were the people: an encounter in which a European 
felt ‘the great distinction between Asia and his own country’. 
There were ‘long muslin dresses’, ‘black faces adorned with 
very large gold ear-rings and white turbans’, the ‘rustling of fine 
linen, and the general hum of unusual conversation’ momen- 
tarily suggesting ‘an assembly of females’, strange modes of 
salutation; ‘delicately framed’ men with feminine hands and 
with manners ‘mild, tranquil, and sedulously attentive’. Some 
were ‘wholly naked’, others so swathed that only the face and 
neck could be seen. There were women carried in palanquins 
on men’s shoulders, and men riding on horseback, ‘clothed in 
linen dresses like women’: circumstances which, together with 
the novelty of the ‘face of the country’, excited ‘the strongest 
emotions of surprise’.5® Nature, architecture, the outward signs 
of a new life-style appropriate to the climate, all contributed to 
the enrichment of the newcomer’s mind. Outside the fortified 
area of Madras, he was greatly delighted by the ‘spacious and 
magnificent’ country houses on Choultry plain as they appeared 
in the cool of the evening at the end of a very hot day. The 
radiant nocturnal beauty of the tropical environment is well 
captured. ‘The moon shone in its fullest lustre, not a cloud 
overcast the sky, and every house on the plain was illuminated. 
Each family, with their friends, were in the open porticoes, 
enjoying the breeze. Such a scene appears more like a tale of 
enchantment than a reality, to the imagination of a stranger 
just arrived,’6 

In the European part of Calcutta the streets were broad, the 
houses large and detached, and once again the flights of steps, 
the colonnades, and ‘great projecting porticoes’ reminded him 
of Greek temples. The street scenes, with their curious mixture 
of ‘European and Asiatick manners’, their coaches, phaetons, 
single horse chaises, palanquins, hackeries, passing Hindu cere- 
monies, and variety of fakirs, formed ‘a sight perhaps more 
novel and extraordinary than any city in the world can present 
to a stranger’ .® 

As he travelled through Bengal and Bihar, he was fascinated 
by the roadside scenes. ‘In one part may be seen the native 
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soldiers, their half pikes sticking by their side, and their shields 
lying by them, with their sabres and matchlocks; in another 
part is, perhaps, a company of merchants, engaged in calcula- 
tion, or of devotees in the act of social worship; and in another, 
the common Hindoo pallankeen bearers baking their bread.’ 
He was ‘delighted’ by ‘the simplicity and primitive appearance’ 
of these groups of wayfarers. Whole families might be seen 
travelling, ‘forming most beautiful picturesque groups; some- 
times with camels loaded with goods; some of the party riding 
on bullocks, the females in hackeries, and the younger part of 
the company on small horses’. Men marched on foot, armed 
with spears and matchlocks, their sabres and shields slung across 
their backs.** Between Bhagalpur and Monghyr he saw Muslim 
women attending the tombs of friends or relatives at night: ‘it 
is both affecting and curious to see them proceeding in groups, 
carrying lamps in their hands, which they place at the head of 
the tomb: the effect, considered in a picturesque light, is highly 
beautiful; with that of sentiment, it is delightful.’® 

He noted the ‘highly picturesque’ quality of the landscape 
where Bengal merges into Bihar, admiring the expansive view 
from the top of the pass of Teliagarhi: ‘the meandering of the 
river Ganges through the flat country, and glittering through 
an immense plain, highly cultivated, as far as the extent of the 
horizon, where the eye is almost at a loss to discriminate the 
termination of sky and land.’ The landscape around Colgong 
struck him as the most beautiful he had seen in India, especially 
because of a nostalgic suggestion of England in the undula- 
tion of the land, the turf, the detached woods, the backing 
of extensive hill forests, while the Ganges, looking more 
like an ocean than a river, gave ‘the prospect inexpressible 
grandeur’.®4 

For all nature-loving travellers proceeding by boat on the 
Ganges, the great river soon enough emerges as a theme of 
which ‘Ganga-scape’ would not be an inappropriate name. 
Hodges’s first journey on the river was a run from Monghyr to 
Calcutta, and he encountered ‘a series of scenery perfectly 
new’. ‘This immense current of water’, more ocean than river, 
where the largest boats appeared in midstream ‘as mere points’ 
and the further shore ‘only as a dark line marking the horizon’, 
made the rivers he had seen in Europe, ‘even the Rhine, appear 
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as rivulets in comparison’. In tune with his surroundings, he 
could not think of ‘a more pleasant amusement than sailing 
down the Ganges in the warm season’; he appreciated the 
river breeze, ‘so tempered as to feel delightfully refreshing’ ; 
after sunset, with the boats ‘moored close to the banks’, he 
watched the comings and goings of the people ‘near a gunge or 
market’ or up and down the ghats coming down from small 
temples to the river. In the mornings he watched the women 
bathing, observing that the younger women in particular 
delayed and lingered, ‘sporting and playing like Naiads or 
Syrens’. ‘To a painter’s mind, the fine antique figures never fail 
to present themselves, when he observes a beautiful female 
form ascending these steps from the river, with wet drapery, 
which perfectly displays the whole person, and with vases on 
their heads, carrying water to the temples.’ A sight equally 
‘novel’ and ‘extraordinary’ was the impressive concentration of 
the brahmins in their orisons, immersed in water, ‘perfectly 
abstracted, for the time, to every passing object, however at- 
tractive’.® Travelling up the river towards the end of June with 
Warren Hastings’ fleet, he had an opportunity to see the trans- 
formation of the riparian scene at the onset of the rains, every 
natural object presenting ‘a new face, with such a freshness of 
verdure, and with such vigour and fulness of foliage, that all 
nature appeared in the utmost luxuriance’.®¢ | 

Hodges was a direct witness of political events of some impor- 
tance. On 18 July 1780 he saw, with melancholy, refugees 
streaming from villages into Madras, fleeing the men and guns 
of Haidar Ali as they swooped on the plains of the Carnatic. It 
was estimated that about 200,000 refugees sought shelter in the 
Madras Blacktown within three days. Hodges saw the multitude 
‘bearing on their shoulders the small remains of their little 
property, mothers with infants at their breasts, fathers leading 
their horses burthened with their young families, others sitting 
on the miserable remains of their fortunes on a hackery, and 
dragged through the dust by weary bullocks.’6? His plans to 
explore southern India were indeed quite wrecked by the 
Second Anglo-Mysore War. At Benares he witnessed the famous 
Chait Singh affair, and in this testimony, though modestly pre- 
sented, he leans heavily to the side of Warren Hastings. The 
subduing of the revolt gave him satisfaction at ‘the recovery of 
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the power of the East India Company’, everything terminating 
‘in a manner that served to impress the powers then at war with 
the English with the most formidable opinion of the vigour and 
energy of the British government’.** Deeply moved by the 
mutability of human fortunes and artifacts in India, and an 
admirer of the political achievements of the Mughals, especially 
of Akbar, Hodges was proud that the British had inherited an 
empire which he felt to be ‘the greatest and the richest empire, 
perhaps, of which the human annals can produce an instance, 
and which was adorned by many really great characters in 
politics and in arms’.® 

He was eager to point out that the people were doing well in 
the areas under British management. He found Bengal ‘highly 
flourishing in tillage of every kind, and abounding in cattle’. 
The villages were ‘neat and clean, and filled with swarms of 
people’.”° Of the Bhagalpur area in Bihar, then in charge of 
the philanthropic Augustus Cleveland, the famous tamer of the 
Santals, the tribal people of the Rajmahal hills, he paints an 
almost idyllic picture. “The care that was taken in the govern- 
ment, and the minute attention to the happiness of the people, 
rendered this district, at this time, (1781) a perfect paradise. It 
was not uncommon to see the manufacturer at his loom, in the 
cool shade, attended by his friend softening his labour by the 
tender strains of music.’71 As a traveller in Bengal and Bihar he 
was generally impressed by the provision of shady trees along 
the road and of wells and choultries with tanks at intervals, 
reflecting, as he felt, ‘the highest credit on the care of the old 
Hindoo and Moorish governments’. At many of the wells he 
halted himself, and found the masonry excellent. The serais 
were in good working order and had attendants.” Signs of 
economic depression and political insecurity were evident in 
Oudh.”* He also noticed the lingering effects of the great 
famine of 1770 in the area then known as ‘the Jungleterry’, 
which he toured with his friend Cleveland. The name covered 
a border-tract between Bengal and Bihar, including the inland 
parts of the districts of Monghyr and Bhagalpur, and the 
modern Santal Parganas.74 Once a thickly populated, highly 
cultivated, and manufacturing area, the region had then be- 
come severely depopulated because of deaths and large-scale 
migration: ‘for miles together, nothing is heard but the screams 
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of the cormorant, nor is the trace of any footsteps found but 
those of the wild elephant.’”® 

Hodges was deeply impressed by the decorous public beha- 
viour of the Hindu masses and their artless courtesy to foreigners. 


The simplicity, and perfectly modest character, of the Hindoo women, 
cannot but arrest the attention of a stranger. With downcast eye, and 
equal step, they proceed along, and scarcely turn to the right or to 
the left to observe a foreigner as he passes, however new or singular 
his appearance. The men are no less remarkable for their hospitality, 
and are constantly attentive to accommodate the traveller in his wants. 
During the whole of the journey in my pallankeen, whatever I wanted, 
as boiling water for my tea, milk, eggs, &c. &c. I never met with 
imposition or delay, but always experienced an uncommon readiness 
to oblige, and that accompanied with manners the most simple and 
accommodating.”® 


As regards the women, it is possible that he did not peer enough 
to catch their secret, sidelong glances; or perhaps in the nine- 
teenth century they had become just a little bolder, for the 
gallant Captain Skinner certainly found that ‘many a sidelong 
glance, from the drapery that should conceal their faces, 
declares their natural wish to see and to be seen’!?? 

‘In perfect opposition’ to the manners of the Hindus was ‘the 
Mussulman character’: ‘haughty, not to say insolent; irritable, 
and ferocious.’ He hastened, however, to add that this descrip- 
tion applied only to ‘the lower classes’, ‘for a Moorish gentle- 
man may be considered as a perfect model of a well bred man’. 
In the context of courtesy and insolence it may be useful to re- 
member an item of information which Hodges presents at this 
point in the journal, that in the areas visited by him the eco- 
nomically productive classes were Hindu, while the Muslims 
were almost entirely in military or revenue-collecting employ- 
ment.*® Perhaps he did intend us to form a link between the 
two sets of information. The rural distress of Oudh, together 
with the juxtaposition of luxury and squalor at Lucknow, 
elicited from him some stern comments about the tyranny of the 
Muslim ruling classes, to which indignation lent a generalizing 
rigour: In contrast, ‘the spirit of the Hindoo government’ 
seemed ‘favourable to agriculture in the highest degree’. ‘It 
must, indeed, be observed, that although the Hindoo governors 
or proprietors, from the principle of avarice, may sometimes’ ’ 
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distress, they do not destroy the endeavours of the poor, as the 
Mussulmans.’”® 

Hodges saw the pretty festival of floating lamps by Murshi- 
dabad, and describes the different kinds of boats in general use 
on the Ganges, such as the ‘budgerow’, the ‘pulwah’, ‘the 
‘paunchway’, the tastefully decorated ‘Moor-punky’, the man- 
ners of the boatmen reminding him of Otaheite.*® But perhaps 
his first-hand accounts of a suttee and a tribal buffalo-sacrifice™ 
are what would interest a social historian most. Both occasions 
presented ample material for the ruminating spirit of the inqui- 
sitive European traveller. In witnessing the suttee an element 
of incredulity was mixed with curiosity: he wished to ascertain 
if ‘so extraordinary’ a rite could really be practised. When the 
melancholy generated by his watching of the rite ‘was somewhat 
abated’, he made a drawing of the subject.” 

He was delighted by Indo-Islamic architecture, especially 
admiring the grand gateways of this style.** The crowning glory 
of this style of architecture, and of all works of art, in his experi- 
ence, was the Taj Mahal, ‘like a most perfect pearl on an azure 
ground’, ‘The effect is such as, I confess, I never experienced 
from any work of art. The fine materials, the beautiful forms, 
and the symmetry of the whole, with the judicious choice of 
situation, far surpasses any thing I ever beheld.’** His itinerary 
did not cover the great examples of Hindu art. He did see a 
beautiful temple at Triplicane, two miles south of Madras, but 
could not decide whether the ‘basso relievos’ on its surface were 
of a religious character or not, for some of them were ‘of the 
most indecent kind’.8® It would seem that in what he saw of 
Hindu sculpture in the north he found the human figures 
primitive, but he was able to conclude that the Hindus were 
good ‘in the’ornamental parts of architecture’.** He made a 
conscious and impressive effort to dispense with European pre- 
conceptions and lay some theoretical groundwork for a com- 
parative study of architectural styles. Total deference to Greek 
models he felt to be ‘erroneous and servile’; architecture, he 
thought, ‘should, and must be adapted’ to climate, the nature 
of the materials available, and the habits and pursuits of people 
in different countries. Admiration for Greek architecture should 
not blind Europeans to ‘the majesty, boldness, and magnifi- _ 
cence’ of other styles.” ~ Bey 
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Hodges’s journal is noticeably an artist’s response to a new 
country and very much a document of the Enlightenment. Al- 
though tilted towards the British in the interpretation of political 
events in which the British were involved, it is entirely free from 
feelings of racial superiority and is markedly sympathetic to the 
masses of people observed. The style is graceful and unpreten- 
tious. Words, later to become regular Anglo-Indian counters, 
had still to be explained, e.g. ‘the jungles, or woods’, ‘gauts or 
passages, and flights of steps to the river’, ‘verander, or open 
portico’.8§ One simile takes us almost peremptorily back to the 
European fashions of the times: “The soil, I observed, was light 
and almost as fine as hair-powder.’®® The reference to hair- 
powder struck me almost as an intruder in the habitat of the 
journal, so few are references to the minutiae of the European 
domestic life left behind. 


VI 


From the gentle and artistic Hodges I turn to a more rugged 
and seasoned character, one more familiar with Indian ways, 
a keener observer of human follies and foibles, and a shrewder 
political commentator. George Forster arrived at Madras in 
1770 as a writer, i.e. a clerk, to the East India Company. Be- 
tween 1770 and 1780 he had the usual career of a young civil 
servant; in 1781 he was a Marathi interpreter to the Company’s 
army: a small but significant indication of linguistic and diplo- 
matic abilities. These abilities were undoubtedly behind the 
most spectacular achievement of his life: between 1782 and 
1784 he completed what was then a remarkable feat, an over- 
land transit from Bengal to England through northern India, 
Kashmir, Afghanistan, Persia, the Caspian Sea, and Russia, a 
journey in the course of which he was forced to take up several 
disguises. While in England after his travels, he published, in 
1785, a pamphlet entitled Sketches of the Mythology and Customs of 
the Hindoos, the material of which was incorporated into the 
travel journal published afterwards. After his return to India 
he had a mainly diplomatic career, dying at Nagpur in 1791. 
Apparently the first volume of his travels was originally pub- 
lished in Calcutta in 1790; after his death the narrative of his 
journey was completed from his papers by an unknown editor, 
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and the entire work, in two volumes, was published in London 
in 1798 under the title A Journey from Bengal to England, through 
_ the Northern Part af India, Kashmire, Afghanistan, and Persia, and 
into Russia, by the Casptan-Sea.*® Langlés, who translated Hodges, 
also translated Forster,®! but I have not seen this French 
version. 

The journal is a fascinating narrative, rich in anecdotes and 
episodes, in comments’and portraits. Forster was an inquisitive 
traveller, and tried to gather information on the society, eco- 
nomic geography, and history of the countries he passed 
through, and where possible, collated his findings with the 
publications of travellers who had preceded him. He had also 
a marked predilection for humanist philosophizing, which, 
together with his humour and flair for satire, gives the journal 
its distinctive literary flavour. He must have had a very reason- 
able command over Urdu and Persian to pass through northern 
and north-western India, and the Middle East, as unobtrusively 
as he did. At Lucknow he received satisfactory proof of the 
efficacy of his disguise as a Mughal merchant and the fluency of 
his ‘Mahometan language’.®? His disguises also included being 
a Turk, an Arab, a Georgian, and a Spaniard. Not that he did 
not get into trouble. His complexion did, very occasionally, 

attract attention, but he grew a beard, which helped. In 

Kashmir, when he was posing as a Muslim, a Georgian did not 
believe his story, and examining his head, ‘decidedly, pro- 
nounced it to be that of a christian [stc]’; in the end Forster had 
to confide in him, after ensuring his fidelity, and he explained 
to Forster, ‘and proved by comparison, that the head of a 
Christian is broad behind and flatted out at the crown; that a 
Mahometan’s head grows narrow at the top, and like a monkies 
[sic] has a conic form.’®* Some of his difficulties as a Turk make 
hilarious reading. When faced with the prospect of meeting a 
person who spoke Turkish, his story of himself was that he had 
come to India in childhood and had, of course, forgotten his 
native language. Two or three times he was discovered writing 
while on the road and was told that ‘it was an European custom, 
and a very useless one’; he assured the person in question that 
it was only his expenses that he wrote down, so that he did not 
overspend. His notes were usually kept ‘in a rude Persian 
character’, but once when he was writing a letter in English, a 
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Kashmiri caught him writing ‘from the left to the right in the 
European manner’. This Kashmiri, of course, must have been 
quite innocent of the nature of the majority of Indian scripts, 
but anyway he seemed satisfied to learn that ‘the Turks used 
the same method’. Perhaps Forster’s greatest embarrassment 
was to be caught urinating in a standing position, when he was 
‘severely reprehended for this uncleanliness’! His self-defence 
was that he had been a soldier and ‘that the habit was not un- 
common amongst soldiers, who from the hurry of service, and 
their dissipated course of life, make many deviations from the 
rules of decorum’.®4 He roughed it all the way, sometimes using: 
the ordinary camping gear of the time, such as ‘a large black 
kummul, or blanket’, which could be propped up as a tent, 
sometimes sleeping in shops, sauntering in bazaars, village fairs, 
cooks’ and barbers’ shops, dining on ‘wheaten cakes and pease- 
soup’.°* He even partook of ‘a coarse, but cordial meal’ with ‘a 
merry troop’ of beggars, a meal ‘which was served up with 
frequent professions of welcome’.®*? The journal is rich in 
sketches of individuals. A motley crowd of men and women 
come and go, creating the illusion of a novel of adventure: from 
time to time one has to jolt oneself into remembering that the 
characters are real, not fictional, and that the encounters re- 
corded really took place, were not just imagined by the author. 
The portrayal of rogues, knaves, hypocrites, and simple souls 
is reminiscent of the world of Chaucer and Langland. 

Forster was an astute observer of human affairs. Although a 
servant of the Company, he was ready to apply both analytical 
thinking and moral criteria to the Company’s doings in India. 
He was aware of ‘the rapacious monopoly which the servants 
of the Company had exercised in Bengal’.®* Passing through 
Bengal twenty-five years after the Battle of Plassey, he was 
painfully conscious of the lamentable effects of British power in 
Bengal, candidly admitting that some damage had been done 
to the economy of the region. He wanted the British to accept 
full responsibility as the ruling power and frame long-term 
policies for the economic well-being of the country.9® He was 
ashamed of the role played by the British in the Rohilla War, 
that ‘cause célébre’, as it has been called, ‘of Anglo-Indian 
history’. Without acquiring any adequate benefit for them- 


selves, and only ‘to gratify a rapacious ally’, Shuja-ud-daula of 
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Oudh, the British had destroyed ‘a nation’, the Rohillas, 
‘against whom they could not fabricate a specious cause of 
complaint’.1°! His sympathy for the Rohillas moved him to 
provide a history of the same people, and the intimate connec- 
tion between their recent fate and the policy of Shuja-ud-daula 
_ drew from him a section entitled ‘Succinct Memoirs of Shuja- 
ud-Dowlah’, both based on ‘sundry original documents, and 
various local information’ obtained during his residence in 
northern India.!° His assessment of this eighteenth-century 
prince impresses one by its palpable wish to be fair and truthful 
at the same time and his obvious human interest in the person’s 
character. He ascribed the economic decay of Oudh to ‘a des- 
tructive administration’, but was also aware of the role played 
by Asaf-ud-daula’s treaty with the Company and the wealth 
drain from Oudh.? At the same time he did not excludé the 
people themselves from a share in the responsibility for their 
own welfare. Speculating on the ‘precarious’ economic state of 
‘the native territories of Hindostan’, he concluded that ‘the 
body of the people’ were pervaded by an ‘inert disposition’ and 
that economic welfare, on that account, largely depended ‘on 
the ability and executive talents of one man’; the fact that a 
succession of able rulers is a rare event accounted for ‘the 
ruinous state into which many of the most valuable provinces 
of Hindostan’ had fallen.1°4 The journal also includes a perfunc- 
tory history of the Sikhs, ‘this new and extraordinary people’ 
who had risen to political power.!% He made the following 
brilliant prediction: 

Should any future cause call forth the combined efforts of the Sicques 
to maintain the existence of empire and religion, we may see some 
ambitious chief led on by his genius and success, and, absorbing the 
power of his associates, display, from the ruins of their commonwealth, 
the standard of monarchy. The page of history is filled with the like 
effects, springing from the like causes. Under such a form of govern- 
ment, I have little hesitation in saying, that the Sicques would be soon 
advanced to the first rank amongst the native princes of Hindostan; 
and would become a terror to the surrounding states.’ 


Forster’s report on Kashmir is of particular interest. He 
found the Kashmiris a ‘gay and lively people, with strong pro- 
pensities to pleasure’, ‘eager in the pursuit of wealth’, ‘inventive 
... in acquiring it’ and in devising ‘modes of luxurious expense’ 
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‘When a Kashmirian, even of the lowest order, finds himself in 
the possession of ten shillings, he loses no time in assembling his 
party, and launching into the lake, solaces himself till the last 
farthing is spent.’°? But Kashmir was under Afghan occupation 
and in a state of economic decline. The kernel of the water-nut, 
abundant in the lakes, constituted a major item of diet among 
the poorer classes.1° The sufferings of the Kashmiris had come 
to a climax under their late and current Afghan governors. 
Some horrendous anecdotes illustrating the sinister character 
of the current governor are given.) Forster himself ‘often 
witnessed the harsh treatment which the common people re- 
ceived at the hands of their masters, who rarely issued an order 
without a blow of the side of their hatchet, a common weapon 
of the Afghans, and used by them-in war, as a battle-axe’. 
Nevertheless, Forster was unable to shed tears of pity for the 
Kashmiris. He says that he came across so much depravity in 
them that he became ‘the less sensible of their distress’ and in a 
short time ‘even judged them worthy of their adverse fortune’. 
He had never come across ‘a national body of men more impreg- 
nated with the principles of vice, than the natives of Kashmire’. 
Dishonesty, selfishness, and unscrupulousness had become deep- 
rooted problems in Kashmiri society, and the experience made 
him feel misanthropic. ‘In behalf of humanity, I could wish not 
to have been capacitated to exhibit so disgusting a picture, 
which being constantly held out to me for near three months, 
in various lights, but with little relief, impressed me with a 
general dislike of mankind.’ Something of a social psychologist, 
he attempted to analyse the situation, and his argument is 
briefly as follows: geographical and climatic factors had deve- 
loped in Kashmir a voluptuous, epicurean life-style; to counter- 
act the enervating aspect of this life-style, a system of religious 
or moral education was necessary; the current state of Islam in 
Kashmir not only failed to provide this education, but actually 
encouraged a contemptuous attitude towards non-Muslims; the 
Kashmiris, living an unguided, unprincipled life in a paradisial 
valley, had degenerated.” Forster’s censure of the Kashmiris 
sprang from a humanistic sense of disgust and disillusionment 
rather akin to the feelings of the satirists of his century. Just as 
Swift found individuals amiable but man lash-worthy, in the 
same way Forster found individual Kashmiris decent and 
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pleasant, but the Kashmiris as a nation corrupt and decadent. 

Like Hodges, Forster deeply appreciated the provision for 
travellers in northern India in the shape of serais and tanks. 
According to Forster, many of the serai attendants were women, 
some very pretty, who approached the traveller and described 
to him ‘in alluring language . . . the various excellencies of their 
several lodgings’. He describes the hospitality of these inns with 
relish: the charpoy, the pipe, the cheap yet delicious meals; on 
days when he was inclined to feast, ‘the addition of two or three 
pence procured a sumptuous fare, with the accompanyment of 
a sauce, which an alderman over his callipash might sigh for’.1™4 
In his journey through the Middle East he found Hindu mer- 
cantile communities established at Kabul, Kandahar, Ghazni, 
Herat, and Tershiz.!2 At Baku the Hindus were, along with 
the Armenians, the principal merchants of the adjoining pro- 
vince, and here there was also a religious community, ‘a 
small but extraordinary’ group, worshipping ‘their deity in the 
semblance of fire’ in a natural phenomenon, namely, fires burn- 
ing at various points due to the issue of inflammable gas from 
under the ground. When the worshippers found that Forster 
had some knowledge of Hindu mythology, they received him 
among them ‘as a brother’.1!8 Five Hindus, two merchants and 
three religious devotees, were on the same ship as Forster, 
going from Baku to Astrakhan across the Caspian Sea. One of 
the pilgrims was ‘a hale, spirited young man, who impelled by 
an equal alertness in mind and body, blended with a strong 
tincture of fanaticism, was making, it may be termed, the tour 
of the world; for he did not seem to hold it a matter of much 
concern whither his course was directed, provided he was in 
motion.’ The merchants, on the other hand, were going to 
Astrakhan merely for business, ‘and would not have gone a 
mile out of the road to have served God or man’. These Hindus 
drank the cask-water and cooked in the ship-kitchen; they held 
that they had already polluted themselves by leaving India and 
that caste rules were no longer valid for them." At cosmopoli- 
tan Astrakhan, midway between Asia and Europe, the Hindu 
temple joined with the mosque and churches of the Greek, 
Lutheran, and Roman denominations to show how different 
sects of men could be united ‘by the bonds of a common social 
compact’,435 

10 
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The journal contains some interesting information on the 
position of women in Hindu society, most of which was gathered 
at Benares. The over-all subordination of women was the key- 
stone of the Hindu patriarchal family. A wife was entirely 
dependent on her husband, and a widow had to choose between 
the asceticism and servitude of living on and the glory and 
escape of suttee. But a few able and ambitious widows managed 
to by-pass the rules and gather power and influence.!¢ Forster 
records the case of the Rani of Bilaspur, who had, on the death 
of her husband, declared herself the guardian of her young son 
and the regent of the state: a.common coup of ambitious 
dowager queens. Her story placed ‘female conduct’ in such ‘a 
distinguished point of view’ that Forster embraced ‘with plea- 
sure’ the occasion to present it. ‘And here permit me to declare 


with a fervent sincerity, and an honourable sense of the dignity — 


of character to which I aspire, that I am a zealous friend of 
women, and that as far as the offering of my mite will contribute 
to their aid, or to a display of their various merit, it shall be 
held forth with a willing hand.’"7 This Rani had not only 
secured political power and squashed all opposition to herself, 
but was also enjoying life: 


This dame of spirit, who hath evinced strong traits of a disposition 
fitted for conducting either military or civil schemes and who hath 
hitherto been fortunate in them, is at this day enthralled by the force 
of love. Whether this passion is to be classed amongst the alloys of 
our virtues, according to the doctrine of the most rigid moralists, or 
whether it heightens the lustre of those already possessed, and even 
creates good qualities in us, as the elegant Yorick has advanced, are 
questions submitted, with a due deference to the intricacy of the sub- 
ject, to those who are skilled in the extensive passion of love. The 
object of this lady’s favour I saw, and the choice she has made is a 
proof of good taste. He is a young handsome: Hindoo, of a religious 
tribe, who, contrary to the usage of his sect, which is founded on rules 
almost as severe as those of the Carthusians, dresses gayly, and in the 
Mahometan fashion. From a certain levity, though politeness of man- 
ners, set off by the delicate fancy of his apparel, you at the first glance 
pronounce him a favourite of the women.!8 


Hindu women were effectively divided into two groups, illit- 
erate family women and accomplished courtesans. Forster was 
informed that ‘acquired accomplishments’ were not considered 


necessary for ‘the domestic classes of the female sex’, ‘decorum __ 
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of character, and simplicity of manners’ alone rendering a 
woman ‘useful or amiable, in the estimation of her family’. The 
entire argument for keeping women in the home was astutely 
put forward by those who told Forster that ‘a knowledge of 
literature would conduce to draw a woman from her household 
cares, and give a disrelish to those offices, in which consist the 
only satisfaction and amusement that she can, with propriety, 
and an observance of rectitude, partake of’. The dancing-girls, 
on the other hand, were not only educated but also received 
government protection. They were free from stigma, recognized 
as a distinct professional class, and taxed according to their 
incomes. No religious occasion was thought to be complete 
without their attendance. Public lands were sometimes allotted 
to them and those attached to temples received grants from the 
temple revenues. They were not driven by financial necessity 
‘into a promiscuous intercourse with the world’, Those, how- 
ever, who did not have secure incomes were ‘little less dissolute 
and abandoned’ than women ‘of similar description in Euro- 
pean countries’.!!® Dancing-girls were a feature not only of 
Hindu society but also of the Muslim society of India, and 
whatever their religious affiliation, Forster clearly liked their 
company.?”° He also regarded Indian women as formidable in 


verbal power: 


In the exercise of the tongue a female of Hindostan hath few equals; 
and if she hath ever followed a camp, I would pronounce her invincible 
on any ground in Europe. An English woman, educated at our most 
noted seminaries, and skilled in all the various compass of debate, will, 
perhaps, on some interesting occasion, maintain the contest for an 
_ hour, which then terminates in blows and victory. But an Indian 
dame, improved by a few campaigns, has been known to wage a 
colloquial war, without introducing one manual effort, for the space 
of three successive days; sleeping and eating at reasonable intervals.* 
There is a fertility of imagination, a power of expression, inherent in 
the mind, and vocal ability, of an Asiatic, particularly a female one, 
which cannot be engendered in the cold head of an European: and 
there is an extent of language also peculiar to the East, which the limits 
of Western speech do not contain. 
*Such prolonged engagements are distinguished by the particular term of 
‘baussy Lerhay,’ or the stale war.™'T 


t On this Mrs Sherwood’s testimony is extremely apropos: 
It was during an evening airing at Dinapore that I first heard the Hindu women 
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Among Muslims it was considered impolite even to mention the 
female members of a family in conversation.12? But Forster’s 
Middle Eastern transit provides some interesting glimpses of 
the battle of the sexes in the Islamic cultures.}%% 

Forster had a special interest, in the Enlightenment fashion, 
in philosophical Hinduism, and visited Benares for the specific 
purpose of obtaining reliable information on it. In his inquiries 
in this direction he found his knowledge of Marathi very 
useful. He also had ‘an acquaintance, though very trivial, with 
the Sanscrit’, and his eighteenth-century ear appreciated its 
beauties. “The Sanscrit is a sonorous language, abounding in 
pith and conciseness; and its periods flow with boldness, and 
terminate in a cadence peculiarly musical.’ The Sanskrit sloka 
or stanza impressed him by its ‘nervous composition’ and ‘laco- 
nic turn’.1*4 He had no high opinion of popular and ritualistic 
Hinduism, the ‘puerile’ and ‘preposterous’ ceremonies which 
were “conducted with a ridiculous grimace’ and shackled ‘the 
vulgar mind’. Indeed, the rituals and superstitions of popu- 
lar religion, whether in Hinduism, Islam, or Christianity, were 
equally ridiculous in his eyes. He had a rationalist impatience 
with the profusion of ‘extravagant and disgusting fables’ which 
the Hindus had incorporated into their records of antiquity.1*5 
His inclination was towards deism and stoicism, and his interest 
in ‘high’ Hinduism is in keeping with this. To obtain any 
hearing for Hinduism from Europe, it was absolutely necessary 
to establish that the Hindus were essentially monotheists and 
that they were not, in any real sense, idolaters. Forster took 
pains to establish these. He accepted the brahminical. recon- 


scolding. The viragoes stood opposite to each other, each pouring forth, with an 
inconceivable rapidity, volumes of the loudest and probably coarsest and vilest 
invectives, and going on, not only so long as we could hear, but till forced away 
by other calls. If then they had not scolded their full, their habit was for each to 
take a kedgeree pot and turn it upside down in the earth, the quarrel being sup- 
posed to be covered up under the pot till there was time to take it up and carry it 
on. (The Life and Times of Mrs Sherwood, 1910 edn., p. 281.) 

Captain Skinner declares that ‘The language of the east, at all times figurative 
and extravagant, exceeds any thing that can be imagined in the metaphor of its 
abuse, and the torrent of words that an enraged woman can pour upon the ear of 
her opponent is frightful indeed!’ He asserts that he once heard an old woman 
harangue ‘at the top of her voice for more than five minutes without drawing 
breath’, (Excursions in India, 1832, I, 122-3.) 
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ciliation of polytheism and monotheism, and the explanations 
offered of image-worship and cow-protection. He was pleased 
that the scheme of metempsychosis did away with eternal 
punishments and appreciated the Hindu concepts of liberation 
and beatitude.'** He criticized Francois Bernier’s ‘explanation 
of the principles and spirit of the Hindoo doctrines’. The cele- 
brated seventeenth-century French traveller had ‘chiefly asso- 
ciated with Mahometans, who invariably possess an absolute 
abhorrence of the religion of the Hindoos’, and had also been 
‘destitute of the proper documents for the research’ .227 

Forster believed that the Muslim conquests had disrupted 
and damaged Hindu culture, and through his journal he tried 
to perform his share in the rehabilitation of the Hindus.}28 In the 
details of the information on Hindu lore presented by him, there 
are, of course, as he was himself aware, errors and distortions. 
It was very difficult for an eighteenth-century European to 
describe a non-Christian religion except in Christian terms. Yet 
his sympathetic approach to philosophical Hinduism helped 
him to see Hindu practices in their place, how even a rite very 
offensive to European taste, like suttee, could have a rationale 
in the context of Hindu society and therefore ‘ought not to be 
hastily condemned, or imputed altogether to the dictates of 
cruelty or injustice’ .1*9 

Like Hodges, he found the Hindus more cooperative and 
even-tempered in daily transactions than the Muslims. Travel- 
ling in Muslim disguise, he found the Hindus hospitably disposed 
towards travellers. In contrast to this geniality, ‘the Maho- 
metans, especially the vulgar,’ exercised a ‘reproachful insolence 
. .. towards those of a different faith’.1%° ‘From long observa- 
tion, I can with confidence say, that the Hindoos are a more 
temperate people, and much more useful in the various relations 
of life, than any class of Mahometans that have come within my 
knowledge.”!#! Of course, there are individual Muslims of whom 
he speaks with affection and regard, but these bright examples 
were forcibly pushed into the shade by the more numerous 
instances of Muslim knavery of which he had to become a 
victim. In Kashmir he gathered that ‘Nazarene’ was ‘a term of 
bitter reproach among the northern Mahometans’,}** and the 
Middle East left him in no doubt about it. In Afghanistan and 
Persia, whenever he tried to travel as a European, he was 
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thoroughly persecuted. As far as he could discern, intolerance 
was the most active principle among the followers of Islam in 
his time: there were even bitter sectarian animosities within 
their own fold. He also came across hypocrisy and lack of 
charity among the Oriental Christian communities in the 
Middle East, like the Georgians and Armenians. These experi- 
ences contributed to a mood of melancholy and disillusionment 
at the propensities of man, and a powerful note of lamentation 
on human evil can be heard in the journal. In indignant 
rhetoric or wistful, solemn periods this philosophical traveller 
deplores man’s tendency to hurt his fellows while still paying 
lip-service to religion, to impose fardels on others, to be good 
merely through fear.**8 

Yet while travel disillusioned him about human nature in 
some ways, it did not embitter him. First, he had the humility 
to learn some lessons. His journey not only altered his ‘former 
belief of Mahometan politeness and suavity of manners’, but 
also taught him to subdue ‘that insolence of carriage’ which he 
too might have evinced to the people of Britain’s ‘eastern 
territories’. If the sahib in India, the grandee ‘in the fullness of 
his power, seated in a palanquin, perhaps on an elephant, sur- 
rounded with those bands of stickmen and pikemen, who dis- 
perse every man and beast that dares to cross his way’, if this 
personage convinced of his own importance could be suddenly 
transported to Herat, where a European was an object of 
contempt, ‘how speedily would he be divested of his plumes, 
and reduced to his simple value’ !!34 Secondly, he came to have 
a deep appreciation of friendship and companionship. 


What harmony, what good humour, are often seen circulating in a 
sweetmeat shop, the coffee house of India! where all subjects, except 
that of the ladies, are treated with freedom: not so eloquently perhaps, 
nor with such refinement of language, as among the politicians of an 
European capital, yet with equal fervour and strength of voice.’*° 


Cordial connections and the interchange of good offices, nowhere 
make a quicker progress than in the course of a journey. Travellers, 
aware of the approach of a period, which is to cause a general, probably 
a final separation, occupy to the best advantage, the limited extent of 
their associations; and as few selfish views have time to spring up, 
these contingent compacts usua!ly abound in good humour and g 


faith. In India, they have in common circulation, as a sentence €x- 
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pressive of the pleasures arising from cursory societies and parties, 
casually formed, ‘Enjoy this meeting as a gift snatched from fate ; for 
the hour of departure stands on your head.’!%6 


At times he did yearn for a tranquillity born of complete self- 
reliance, but knew this to be an impossible goal: 


How often in the fervor of my heart, have I prayed for the fortitude 
which is said to have actuated the stoic school, that I might shackle, 
or at least qualify the passions that are continually precipitating us 
into dependance and embarrassments, and establish within myself a 
resource for conducting all the operations of life. But the wish was 
futile, nor would the gratification of it accord with the oeconomy of 
human nature.!87 


Man, he knew, was essentially a gregarious creature, and ‘the 
propensity to cleave to what gives us solace and relieves our 
anxiety’ was ‘natural and immediate’.1%8 

Forster wondered if his prolonged association with Asians had 
tinged his style with ‘that species of colouring’ which marked 
their writing and conversation.!% His style is recognizably 
eighteenth-century, and certainly not gaudy or meretricious, 
but he does make generous use of similes and metaphors, and 
in this respect may well have imbibed some influence from 
Oriental idioms. He also has an unmistakable penchant for 
Witticisms, and it is very likely that here a native bent was 
sharpened by daily contact with people whose speech abounded 
in such felicities. A wit had disqualified Forster’s one-eyed 
servant from going to Kashmir with the comment that ‘a man 
should have all his eyes about him who attempted to penetrate 
into Kashmire’.!4° A similar adaptation to the context marks 
Forster’s memorable turns of phrase. Of a Kashmiri servant 
who was a great rogue but had a demure countenance, he says: 
“To enhance the value of his services, for which I was obliged to 
pay largely, he expatiated on the sin he was about to commit, 
eating the salt of an infidel; but I soon found there was no 
restriction to his diet.’!41 Referring to an Arab tailor’s success 
in stealing his clothes, he comments: ‘This freebooting system 
of the taylor’s kept me in constant alarm, and displayed every 
day in stronger colours, the ill consequences of my Christian 
garb,’42 When weary of the necessity of having to appear in 
disguise, he yearns ‘to throw off the cloak with all its garnitures 
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for ever’.'48 Of the whirligig of the Indian village fair he says 
with good-humoured gaiety: ‘the entertainment, though not of 
a sober kind, has its pleasures; and what is more than you can 
say of many a pleasure, it sets you down where it took you up.’144 
The deference paid to a hadji elicits a light but scathing mot: ‘it 
is the top of Mahometan fashion to be religious; and if a 
mendicant, his scrip never wants a store.’245 

Forster was not an ardent mountaineer and preferred a cosy 
landscape with a human touch—the union of domesticity and 
grandeur in the Gangetic plain, or the ‘fairy land’ of the valley 
of Kashmir™®—to rugged and desolate grandeur. Going from 
Dakka to Jalalabad, beyond the Khyber Pass, he went through 
a nightmarish stretch when the midnight sky, ‘overcast with 
black clouds, and the roaring of the torrents heard on all sides’ 
created in his mind ‘a certain horror mingled with awe’, and 
he was ‘involuntarily led to consider this grand scene of na- 
ture with sentiments of profound reverence’. The danger was 
genuine: a woman in the company was drowned in a rain- 
swollen rivulet.447 Mountains could make his eyes ache, con- 
tracting the view; his eyes could get ‘disgusted’ and ‘imprisoned’ 
by ‘mountain piled on mountain’.148 His ambivalent attitude 
towards mountain scenery belongs, of course, to the eighteenth 
century. We may compare it with Gray’s response to the 
Alps:* Mont Cenis, I confess, carries the permission mountains 
have of being frightful rather too far; and its horrours were 
accompanied with too much danger to give one time to reflect 
upon their beauties.’14° The admiration, for their own sake, of 
barren plateaux, forbidding precipices, dark glens, and similar 
natural phenomena, is a Romantic trait which becomes notice- 
able in the Indian journal in the nineteenth century. 


VII 


William Hickey came to Calcutta to practise as an attorney. 
His father, Joseph Hickey, was a lawyer and a friend of Edmund 
Burke, Sir Joshua Reynolds, and Oliver Goldsmith. The family 
was of Irish extraction, its original name having been O’Hickey. 

The Memoirs of William Hickey must be one of the most 
engrossing autobiographies written in any language. The entire 


period covered is 1749-1809, and in addition to Britain! and. 


val 
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India we also obtain glimpses of Portugal, the West Indies, and 
China: one of the most striking literary achievements of the 
work is the account of the hurricane experienced by the author 
in 1782 on board the ‘Raynha de Portugal’. The main reason 
why the work has not received the attention it deserves is that 
it was not published until the present century (1913-25). The 
sexual candour of the work, even in the bowdlerized version in 
which it was brought out, drew loud approbation from the 
press at the time of its publication. Peter Quennell has restored 
the previously censored passages in his edition of selections from 
the work (1960): this version stops with the death of Hickey’s 
de facto wife, Charlotte. Quennell rightly calls the Memoirs ‘one 
of the most remarkable books of its kind ever published in the 
English language’, not only for the ‘incomparably vivid self- 
portrait’ but also for ‘the brilliant panoramic impression of 
English society during the reign of George III’.1*° He points 
out that the fascination of the work is more lasting than that of 
a picaresque novel, because it evokes a much deeper sense of 
life, which, rather than the story told in it, gives the work its 
permanent literary value.) 

Today the book is mainly known to the historians of British 
India as a valuable document, yet the glimpses of London in it 
should be just as interesting to the student of British history and 
English literature, and it deserves to be known for its literary 
merits even more widely than it is at present, definitely belong- 
ing to the world of Smollett, Defoe, Richardson, Fielding, 
Pepys, and Boswell. Picaresque adventure is combined with a 
crowded canvas reminiscent of a Russian novel, and eminent 
personalities like Wellesley, Cornwallis, Lake, Jones, Impey, 
Chambers, Shore, Chinnery, the Burkes, and the Daniells jostle 
with villains, crooks, rakes, gangsters, innkeepers, barmaids, 
servant girls, and prostitutes scarred by smallpox. Hickey was, 
in fact, scarred by smallpox himself. The work is especially rich 
in the portrayal of women, Hickey admitting to having had 
an especially ‘amorous disposition’.45* ‘Woman, dear, lovely 
woman, I never could resist. There was scarce one of any cele- 
brity upon town, but what I was acquainted with.’)** Even at 
the age of nineteen he ‘had the entrée whenever’ he pleased to 
‘the finest women then upon the Town’,!* yet he almost pre- 
ferred the common prostitutes, of whom he writes with irrepress- | 
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ible warmth and sincere sympathy. He was thoroughly familiar 
with the taverns, brothels, dens of pickpockets, and other scenes 
of ‘nocturnal dissoluteness’ in London,}* and in his China-ward 
journey was warned not to pursue Malay girls, lest he had one 
of the creeses of the jealous Malay men ‘up to the hilt’ in his 
guts, advice which he took.!** Quennell may be right when he 
says that the place of Charlotte in his emotions was never to be 
filled, but perhaps he understimates Hickey’s attachment to 
‘Jemdanee’ when he calls it one of his ‘more prosaic loves’.1°? 
As Quennell himself notes, Hickey was ‘an unscrupulous amorist’ 
and also ‘a Man of Feeling’, ‘sentimental’ in the eighteenth- 
century sense.58 The phrase ‘amorous disposition’ clearly 
included, for Hickey, his sexuality. He speaks of ‘Jemdanee’ 
with affection and respect, and we have to guard against intro- 
ducing our distinctions into his feelings. His self-revelation 
strikes us by the mixture in him of vanity and humility, of 
upper class arrogance and genuine compassion, and by his per- 
petual oscillation between reckless self-indulgence and repen- 
tant sobriety. The fact that the work is an old man’s reminiscing 
may account for the way in which the past is viewed as a series 
of dramatic scenes with heightened dialogues. 

Hickey paints an unforgettable picture of British society in 
both London and Calcutta. He depicts it as frivolous, unscru- 
pulous, immersed in fashion, addicted to heavy eating, hard 
drinking, gambling, and duelling. Great is the number of 
orgiastic banquets and subsequent hang-overs described in 
detail in the work. We wade through steaks in oyster sauce and 
bottles of claret. Good meals are mentioned, with details of the 
menus, as important events in life, and contempt is expressed 
for ‘abominable ill dressed’ dinners.15 After reading his work, 
one at once understands why the Indian mind developed an 
obstinate association between European culture and the bottle, 
a lurking suspicion of the white man’s sobriety. As the drunken 
sahibs reeled out to their palanquins and carriages in the early 
hours of the mornings at the end of their parties, the bearers, 
drivers, and the servants who cleared the tables and vomitings 
must have shaken their heads at their masters’ ways. The Indian 
princes who came to kill themselves on cherry-brandy had 
obviously concluded that this was the way to live and die. 


Hickey was angry when his young servant ‘Chaund’ stole gold 


tona 
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mohurs from his writing-table drawer to buy finery, and yet it 
was Hickey who had initially spoiled him by ‘dressing him up 
fantastically’ ,}®° and ‘Chaund’ must have plainly seen that his 
master had too much money and was one of the foremost 
dandies of Calcutta. After all, Hickey himself tells us that his 
splendid manner of living at Calcutta earned him the title of 
‘the Gentleman Attorney’.!®! ‘Chaund’ ’s drunken party with 
three prostitutes infuriated his master,1® yet it was_a perfect 
caricature of the many debauches described with relish by 
Hickey himself. He was also furious when his former banian 
‘Durgachuru Muckerjee’ forced him to repay a debt of Rs 8,000 
and more and then left his service—‘As at no period of my life 
was I disposed to submit to insolence from any description of 
person, but more especially from a native of Asia, I told Master 
Durgachuru he was an impertinent scoundrel, bidding him to 
leave the house as quickly as possible, otherwise I should order 
my servants to kick him out’!®*—yet the tension between the 
British and the Indians in their financial relationships was 
serious. After reading how Matthew Day tricked the local 
people into believing that he was not leaving India,*® one can 
see why the banians extorted money from the British if they 
were once in their clutches. It was an embittered relationship 
of mutual preying. 

Hickey himself points out that India was the last resort of 
undone British heroes, a place where desperate parents sent 
their ungovernable sons, ‘that common receptacle of all aban- 
doned and undone men, the East Indies!2*° His book helps to 
establish that the British upper classes of his time could scarcely 
claim moral superiority over their Indian counterparts, and 
captures well the violent and passionate aspects of the lives of 
the British in both Britain and India and their feverish pursuit 
of excitement. His panoramic social coverage with its Britain— 
India continuum is a valuable corrective to the one-sided 
picture presented by Forbes in his Oriental Memoirs (1813), 
where India is depicted as morally corrupt and hopelessly 
inferior to Britain. Hickey’s work brings out the violence of 
eighteenth-century London, the profligacy and unscrupulous- 
ness of the British moneyed classes, and their contemptuous 
treatment of the ‘lower orders’. The picture of the sexual moral- 
ity of the British upper classes is particularly valuable, for the 
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freedom was apparent, not real, and went hand in hand with 
much suffering, degradation, and humiliation for the women. 
It was the golden age of seduction, of which the ‘lower orders’ 
bore the heaviest burden, but even the ‘ladies’ could not al- 
together escape the suffering and guilt which were thrust on 
them. Although women of the most high-ranking families were 
involved in liaisons, the sexual double standard was fully 
operative. Naturally the code applied to the British community 
in India as well. A ‘respectable’ girl submitting to concubinage 
‘forfeited her honour’, but there is little to suggest that the 
man who kept her lost his. Feminine frailty was emphasized. 
Hickey could speak of a ‘young lady’s going astray’,!®* but he 
would not have considered that either Charlotte or ‘Jemdanee’ 
had gone astray in becoming his mistress, because they had not 
been ‘respectable’ women before they came under his protection. 


VIII 


Into his East India Vade-Mecum; or, Complete Guide to Gentlemen 
intended for the Civil, Military, or Naval Service of the Hon. East India 
Company (1810) Captain Thomas Williamson squeezed all his 
knowledge of eastern India gained from a residence of twenty 
years in the Bengal Presidency in the military service of the 
Company. As its title indicates, the work. had a utilitarian 
purpose, and contains every variety of information British 
people proceeding to India at that time could require. The 
entire book, in two volumes, altogether over a thousand pages, 
has no divisions into chapters at all, but rushes headlong from 
topic to topic, informing, edifying, arguing, and entertaining. 
Talking of timber, he may come to mango-wood; thence he 
moves to the tree itself, and so on to the fruit !267 

Williamson is the very stuff of social history and is a mine of 
information on the social and domestic lives of the British in 
India. As I have already mentioned, he is an important source 
of information on the Indian mistresses of British men in 
India. He also provides information on the different categories 
of dancing-girls and prostitutes, sexual intrigues—‘such is the 
spirit of intrigue prevalent among the people at large, that we 
may at least conclude the ladies in that quarter to keep pace 
with the most enlightened of our own population!’—and Indian 
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attitudes to adultery and prostitution.16 He even describes in 
great detail the Anglo-Indian kitchen, down to the pots and 
pans, and tells us about the ‘education’ of pigs.?® In his cultural 
attitudes he is an anti-ecclesiastical rationalist, very much a 
man of the Enlightenment. The British role in India was to 
break the power of the hereditary priesthood. ‘In brief; con- 
vince the natives that their priests are fools and knaves, and 
that poverty, disgrace, and even disease, are the consequences 
of a mistaken bigotry, and the whole country will prostrate 
itself at your feet!’47° The Indians were, on the whole, ‘a race 
whose intellectual qualities, whatever may be said by ignorant 
or designing men, are at least on a par with those of Euro- 
peans.’271 Not that they did not have a share of human depravity, 
but they were not 


so debased, so immoral, or so vindictive, as they have been represented 
by many gentlemen, especially some divines who have lately returned 
from the East, and whose opinions breathe by no means the spirit of 
that sublime religion they would coerce the natives to adopt. Taking 
all points into consideration, and viewing the nature of the country 
conjointly with the nature of their laws, and of their former govern- 
ment, I think we have by far more to admire than to censure, in a 
race of people, who, notwithstanding some highly remarkable in- 
stances of depravity, may be classed among the most innocent, and 
most industrious, of worldly inhabitants!!!” 


To get a complete picture of Williamson as a reporter on 
India one should also look at his magnificent Oriental Field 
Sports (1808) and his contributions to The European in India 
(1813). The former work purports to be 


a complete, detailed, and accurate description of the Wild Sports of 
the East; and exhibiting, in a novel and interesting manner, the 
natural history of the elephant, the rhinoceros, the tiger, the leopard, 
the bear, the deer, the buffalo, the wolf, the wild hog, the jackall, the 
wild dog, the civet, and other domesticated animals: as likewise the 
different species of feathered game, fishes, and serpents. The whole 
interspersed with a variety of original, authentic, and curious 
anecdotes, .. . 178 


It also depicts, en passant, ‘the Manners, Customs, Scenery, and 


Costume of a territory, now intimately blended with the British 
Empire’. The beautifully illustrated volumes were expected to 
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appeal to sportsmen, observers of nature, artists, philosophers, 
historians, and ‘even those who, devoid of care for the past or 
for the future, seek for present recreation only’.*”* The diversity 
of the author’s Indian experience is brought to the service of 
the principal theme, and he manages to show off both his 
knowledge of women and his contempt of priestcraft. Who 
would have thought that the following passages could occur in 
a book on oriental field sports? 


The world is egregiously duped by the opinion that seraglios are con- 
ducive to security. Experience proves what reason would suggest, that 
where we repose trust in locks and walls, we are most frequently 
disappointed; and that the most private places are most suitable to 
intrigue. Hence we find that in the boasted zenanahs of India the most 
libidinous practices are most prevalent.*” 


I have elsewhere remarked that these holy gentry, who may be classed 
with the confessors of the Romish Church, not only give absolution, 
but, by their prayers, and other means of which they are possessed, 
cure barrenness, and remove every cause of disquietude. . . . Their 
ascendancy in regard to religious matters gives them great power 
over the minds of the superstitious Hindoos, who would think it the 
worst of crimes to betray their reverend advisers. Under such cir- 
cumstances the reader will not be surprised at the intrigues of this 
crafty sect. Their authority, however, is happily fast on the decline; 
and though the period may be remote, yet we may consider it certain 
that this obnoxious order of wolves in sheeps’ cloathing will, like the 
Jesuits of Europe, be completely annihilated.’ 


But a happy digressiveness was the very spirit of the age. When 
the avowed object was to inform and please at the same time, 
most topics could, with a little skill, be made relevant. William- 
son’s concluding plea in the work is both a winsome confession 
and the statement of an aesthetic principle: 


I have indulged myself in the occasional notice of such collateral in- 
formation and anecdotes, as might tend to relieve his [the reader’s] 
attention from dwelling too much on the same theme. For however 
interesting the subject may prove, a certain pleasure is afforded by the 
cautious admixture of what may, with great propriety, be termed the 
light and shade of the picture upheld to view.?77 


The European in India is a collection of plates engraved from 
drawings by D’Oyley, ‘with a preface and copious descriptions’ 


by Williamson, to which is appended ‘A Brief History of. 
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Ancient and Modern India, from the earliest periods of anti- 
quity to the termination of the late Mahratta war, by F. W. 
Blagdon, Esq.’178 In his contributions to this interesting work 
Williamson does not let us down. He is informative and enter- 
taining, and remembers to add a brief note on his favourite 
topic—the liaisons of his countrymen with native women—of 
which business he tenders a discreet explanation, gallantly 
assuaging the fears and doubts of his countrywomen. 


... in the early part of their career, young men attach themselves to 
the women of the country; and acquire a liking, or taste, for their 
society and customs, which soon supersedes every other attraction: and 
as these sable partners (many of whom are, however, of a good colour) 
accompany the camps; and are, in a measure, inseparable from their 
keepers, to whom some present a numerous progeny, it is not to be 
wondered at, that a connection, commenced in a casual manner, 
should become firm and lasting. This subject, however amply it might 
be stated, is of too delicate a nature for me to enlarge upon: it may be 
expedient, however, to state, that many are under a great mistake, 
who conclude these connexions to be made by choice, to the neglect 
of our fair countrywomen: they are the result of necessity.*” 


IX 


A personality very different from both Hickey and Williamson 
is revealed in George, Viscount Valentia’s Voyages and Travels 
to India, Ceylon, the Red Sea, Abyssinia, and Egypt, in the years 1802, 
1803, 1804, 1805, and 1806 (1809). Accompanied by Henry 
Salt, his secretary and draughtsman, Lord Valentia, whose 
family surname was Annesley, and who had been educated at 
Rugby and Oxford, came to India as a tourist, to see the 
country, pursue botanical observations, and pay his respects 
to the Mughals. Glimpses of Valentia before his journey to the 
East may be obtained in the diaries of Mrs Sherwood, with 
whose father’s family the Annesleys were on friendly terms. The 
young George Annesley had been tutored by Mrs Sherwood’s 
father and was ‘ever like a son’ to her mother. Mrs Sherwood 
depicts him as a fun-loving young man, fond of show. In 1798, 
before she was married, she was at a ball and a picnic organized 
by him, and thoroughly enjoyed herself. Prior to his voyage, 
Valentia had been having severe marital troubles. He tried to 
get a divorce from his wife, but Lady Valentia, who had a baby 
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son, prevented a divorce, and only a legal separation took place. 
The court case was the talk of all London.18 

When we meet him in his Voyages and Travels, Valentia is 
noticeably fond of show, but serious and sedate. His narrative 
manner js formal and dignified, befitting his aristocratic rank. 
His pace is even and unhurried: there are no outbursts of 
emotion, no ecstatic passages, even the moments of delight 
being recorded with a ritualistic gravity. A warm admirer of 
Lord Wellesley, then the Governor-General of British India, 
who eased his passage with passports and escorts, he was at- 
tracted by the pomp of Wellesley’s regime in India and reports 
elaborately on the pageantry of a féte at Government House, 
Calcutta, and on the elegance of dining in the Governor- 
General’s barge off Barrackpore.!*! He met a number of Indian 
princes, and like them he was particularly concerned about 
rank and etiquette on public occasions. The question, touched 
on by him, as to whether the Raja of Tanjore should be ad- 
dressed by the East India Company as His Majesty, His Excel- 
lency, or His Highness,'** shows the importance attached to 
titles. But he was genuinely pleased in being able to talk to the 
Raja of Tanjore in English: it was an opportunity for some 
direct communication with a native aristocrat, somebody with 
whom he could mix on an equal footing. In his visit to the 
Peshwa, the movements are like play-acting, with languidly 
lackadaisical gestures and measured amounts of greetings,18% 
Time seems to stay still for a little while as he-talks to Mani 
Begum at Murshidabad through a scarlet purdah, two mynas 
talking incessantly, the old lady laughing at what they said, and 
the gurgling of her hookah filling up the intervals.18* He could 
enjoy Persian and Marathi songs, and laughed ‘iImmoderately’ 
at a comic performance.!*5 He shook hands with the Rani of 
Ramnad, who was not under purdah, and managed to get a 
brief interview with the young widow of Nana Fadnavis, the 
Maratha statesman.186 

Above all, Valentia is a shrewd commentator on the political 
and commercial scene, highly aware of the political, strategic, 
and commercial interests of his nation in her various overseas 
territories and outposts. He understood the power groupings 
and political loyalties in the India of the period, and observed 
the empire-building team at work, the plans, ambitions, and” 
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anxieties of Wellesley and General Lake. His detailed ideas on 
the possible expansion of British economic activity in Ceylon’®’ 
show the masterful and confident spirit of the emerging capital- 
istic enterprise. He wanted Arabia to be within the sphere of 
British influence and complained against the lack of zeal in 
bringing it about; he was annoyed by the American competition 
in the coffee trade and tried to show how ‘the trade might be 
completely recovered out of their hands’.1** But his imperial 
mercantilism was tempered by a kind of politic benevolence. 
He believed in the prudent conciliation of all minds—‘Our 
influence has hitherto been used to conciliate the minds of all’ 
—wanted the British community to accept responsibility for 
their half-caste offspring, was realistic about the prospects of 
religious conversion in India, and conceived it ‘essentially 
advantageous to the British nation that it should never violate 
the religious prejudices of the natives’.1® He respected the 
merchant and considered him ‘as one of the great props’ of 
Britain, but felt strongly that ‘when every idea of honour and 
liberality is absorbed in the pursuit of profit, he becomes one of 
the most despicable of animals; and if his country should adopt 
his principles, it must inevitably sink into insignificance.’ He 
thought that of this Holland had been ‘an awful example’, and 
gave dire warning that if America did not take care, her 
‘decline would follow with still greater rapidity’.1% On the 
other hand, his travels in the Red Sea make it clear that the 
British were bent on obtaining every possible commercial privi- 
lege and evading the payment of all duties, expecting to be 
provided with food, water, boats, servants, pilots, and inter- 
preters at moderate rates, also expecting to Carry off monu- 
mental stones with inscriptions on them: if the local people 
complained, they could be placated by a judicious mixture of 
silence, half-truths, brief non-committal statements, the distri- 
bution of presents to the chiefs and of tobacco among the com- 
moners. There is something touching in the unequal encounter 
between sophisticated cunning and simple cunning, the British 
carrying it with their superior military equipment and dis- 
cipline, their store of worldly knowledge and of dollars and 
the Arabs and other people of the region, sometimes not even 
used to currency, trying to get their own back through a 
mixture of importunacy and flattery. The Governor of Mocha 
1] 
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told Valentia that ‘old customs should be preserved’, but 
Valentia disagreed, holding that customs ought to change with 
the times and pointing out how in India the British ‘had be- 
come masters by the will of God’ and many customs existing 
before that event had then to be laid aside. The Governor said 
that he knew very well that that was the case in India: but what 
did the English mean to do with Yemen? Valentia replied, 
laughing, ‘ “‘nothing, but to get as much coffee from it as we 
can.’’ *1® To another chief who was delighted by British skill 
in managing guns and the parade of the sepoys, he gave the 
assurance that ‘the arms were procurable from the English in 
abundance, if the trade could be opened.”2% 


xX 


The name of Henry Martyn has been extolled as ‘the one heroic 
name’ adorning the annals of the Church of England from the 
days of Elizabeth to the mid-nineteenth century.1*3 He was a 
native of Truro, Cornwall; his father came from a family of 
skilled miners but had become an office worker and a share- 
holder in a mining company.’ As a student in Cambridge, 
Martyn became a disciple of Charles Simeon, the leading 
Evangelical. He entered the service of the East India Company 
as a chaplain, arriving in India in 1806. Most of his active life 
in India was spent at Dinapore and Cawnpore, and his major 
labour was the translation of various parts of the Christian 
scriptures into Oriental languages. After spending a year in 
Persia, he died at Tokat, en route to Europe, in 1812, before he 
was thirty-two. He kept a diary from 1803 to 1812, and selec- 
tions from his diary and correspondence were edited by the 
Rev. Samuel Wilberforce in 1837. A few more of his letters, 
published by his grand-nephew in 1883, supplement the 1837 
publication. 

The first characteristic of Martyn’s journal that strikes the 
reader is his besetting sense of sin and spiritual inadequacy. 
There is constant self-examination and a neurotic anxiety about 
his spiritual state, leading to repeated self-denunciation. Pages 
are filled with passages like the following: 


Rose late from having wasted a great deal of time in unnecessary sleep; 
in consequence of which I was galled with shame, and a sense of guilt 
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the first half of the day. I had lost the presence of God, and went on in 
a great deal of inward misery.’” 


A melancholy day, the sense of my defilement and self-indulgence 
made me feel myself abominable.*”® 


Was filled with shame, and self-abhorrence, and sense of guilt, at 
having wasted time in bed, notwithstanding the dictates of con- 
science.}*? 


Martyn has been called a saint,!** though there is very little of 
saintly serenity in his pages, and his devotional ardour has been 
likened to ‘erotic delirium’.1®® He did not find it easy to love 
God and wrestled energetically with this difficulty. 


Cannot my stupid stony heart be made to flame with love and zeal? 
What is it that bewitches me, that I live such a dying life? my soul 
groans under its bondage.*” 


I tried to have my heart affected with love to the blessed Lord Jesus. 
O my Redeemer! what is it that hides thy beauties from my soul? my 
only friend, fairer than ten thousand, and altogether lovely, why do 
I not love thee?” 


I have already mentioned the importance of Martyn’s jour- 
nal as the repository of numerous serious religious dialogues, 
samples of which are extracted in Appendix A to this book. The 
other, related value of this work is the extraordinary self- 
portrait, the limning of a tormented, passionate soul with a 
burning thirst for holiness, peace, and right action, translating 
its aspirations into missionary activity. Historically, this self- 
portrait presents us with a significant aspect of what the East 
had to contend with in its encounter with Christianity. 


I looked towards India, and remembered they were heathens, perhaps 
ten times worse than any thing I had seen.” 


India is consigned by the world, to the irrefragable chain of Satan. Oh 
that God may soon interfere to remove her reproach, . . . Lord, in- 
crease my zeal, that though I am but a feeble and obscure instrument, 
I may struggle out my few days in great and unremitting exertions for 
the demolition of paganism, and the setting up of Christ’s kingdom.** 


The approach to Calcutta, particularly about Garden Reach, where 
we lay several hours, is very beautiful. The rich verdure and variety 
of the trees, and the elegant mansions which they partly hide, conspire 
to render the same highly agreeable to the eye, but the thought of the 
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diabolical heathenism, amidst these beauties of nature, takes away 
almost all the pleasure I should otherwise experience.2 


The east has been long forsaken of God, and depravity in consequence 
-more thoroughly wrought into them.?°5 


One may well ask what good work he could perform in India 
with an attitude like that revealed in the following description 
of his visit to an evening service at a Hindu temple: 


As we walked through the dark wood which everywhere covers the 
country, the cymbals and drums struck up, and never did sounds go 
through my heart with such horror in my life. The pagoda was in a 
court, surrounded by a wall, and the way up to it was by a flight of 
steps on each side. The people to the number of about fifty were stand- 
ing on the outside, and playing the instruments. In the centre of the 
building was the idol, a little ugly black image, about two feet high, 
with a few lights burning round him. At intervals they prostrated 
themselves, with their foreheads to the earth. I shivered at being in 
the neighbourhood of hell; my heart was ready to burst at the dread- 
ful state to which the Devil had brought my poor fellow-creatures. I 
would have given the world to have known the language, to have 
preached to them.?% 


The gigantic task of converting ‘the Mahometans and Hea- 
thens’ of India lay heavily on his conscience, his feelings alter- 
nating between excitement at the prospect—‘How would the 
spirit of St Paul have been moved’—and sheer despair at the 
size of the undertaking as he walked through the crowded 
bazaars: ‘What shall be done for them all??2°7 One significant 
difficulty was language. Martyn, who was fully aware of the 
‘very imperfect’ nature of his knowledge of Oriental lan- 
guages, despaired of getting through to his congregations of 
native women, the mistresses of European soldiers ; ‘shuffled and 
stammered’ in his speech; and was irritated and daunted by 
the formidable multiplicity of languages and dialects.2°° His 
annoyance vented itself in the expression of contempt for 
Eastern scholars: “You would learn more Arabic from a gram- 
mar in one year than from an Eastern blockhead in ten. 
Whether it is a dull Rabbi, a formal Arabian, or a feeble Indian, 
he is a drawler in science’.2°® The translation of the Christian 
scriptures was an enormous and delicate task, and a great deal 
of his difficulties and anxieties on this score is recorded in the 
journal. Much hope was pinned to this project, but the idiom- 
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atic rendering of Christian concepts into the Oriental languages 
was no easy operation. He hoped that by learning Sanskrit 
he might be able ‘to strike at the heart of Hindooism’,?!° but 
there was the additional embarrassment of his trying to subvert 
Indian religion while belonging to an alien ruling race. When 
the crowds, ‘manifestly disaffected’, cast angry and contemp- 
tuous glances at his palanquin, he rejoiced with a masochistic 
ardour in being persecuted: 

Let men do their worst, let me be torn to pieces, and my dear L. 
(Lydia, the woman he loved] torn from me; or let me labour for fifty 
years amidst scorn, and never seeing one soul converted, still it shall 
not be worse for my soul, . .. Though the heathen rage . . . I will sing 
praises unto the Lord....Here every man I meet is an enemy; 
being an enemy to God, he is an enemy to me also on that account; 
but he is an enemy too to me, because I am an Englishman.244 


Characteristically, suffering is continually extolled by Martyn 
as spiritually enriching; we hear of ‘the benefit of affliction’, 
that ‘to suffer is the privilege of the children of God’, that ‘a 
Father’s love appoints the trial’.242 He had indeed had some 
doubts about the propriety of receiving a salary from the East 
India Company, and was aware of the accusation, levelled by 
some of his countrymen, that ‘Martyn as well as the rest can 
share the plunder of the natives of India; whether it is just or 
not he does not care’, but he stifled such worries by the follow- 
ing argument: ‘A man who has unjustly got possession.of an 
estate, hires me as a minister to preach to his servants, and pays 
me a salary: the money wherewith he pays me comes unjustly 
to him, but justly to me.’228 

But the ultimate obstacle in his path was the near-impossibil- 
ity of persuading his non-Christian audience of the validity of 
his theological propositions. His tongue was parched and his 
hands trembled from the violent arguments he had with his 
moonshee and pundit.*44 Unable to convince the educated 
Indians to whom he talked, he took refuge in pouring savage 
scorn on Hindus and Muslims in his journal and letters. He 
came to think that ‘human nature in its worst appearances is a 
Mahomedan’ and that Mohammed was ‘a filthy debauchee’ to 
whom the name of prophet had been allocated by ‘the most 
wicked race of mortals under heaven’. Islam was a ‘filthy 
religion’ : “The Lord soon destroy their detestable dominion !’245 
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After his experience of Persia, he finally lost ‘all hope of ever 
convincing Mahomedans by argument’, though he still racked 
his brain from morning to night, wondering how to represent 
the Christian doctrine of the Incarnation in a form acceptable 
to Muslims.*4¢ 

But if the Muslims seemed at least ‘capable of fearing God’, 
the Hindus appeared truly beyond redemption, ‘the children 
of darkness’, who heard ‘every awful truth with the smile of 
indifference’.2!7 He had been tantalized by their eagerness for 
dialogue, their admiration of various parts of the New Testa- 
ment, their willingness to listen to Christian preachers with 
respect and attention, but he was bitterly wounded by their 
final rejection of his position. 


Among all the different people whom I have occasion to speak to, I 
know not which is most hardened. How shall it ever be possible to 
convince a Hindoo or Brahmin of any thing. These are people pos- 
sessed by Satan, like the idols they worship, without any understand- 
ing. Truly, if ever I see a Hindoo a real believer in Jesus, I shall see 
something more nearly approaching the resurrection of a dead body, 
than any thing I have yet seen.?!* 


Acute as he was, he did not fail to notice that the Brahmins were 
much more serene and composed than him in their religion. 


As soon as I walked out, I happened to observe from the top of the 
fort, some Brahmins below in the Ganges, pretending to be absorbed 
in meditation. I felt provoked at the sight, but instantly the thought 
occurred, if these men, in the worship of their Devil, are so exact and 
careful, why do not those, who are taught to know the true God, 
meditate on him? This morning I found no corner for prayer, through 
the servants having made the breakfast room my bed-room, and so I 
had begun the day without prayer, yet here were some Brahmins not 
ashamed to. pray before one another, and undisturbed by the multi- 
tude of other brethren.*!® 


A Brahmin, about my own age, was performing his devotions in the 
river early this morning, just as I was going to prayer. I was struck 
with the conviction of God’s sovereignty, whose mere pleasure had 
made such a difference in all the external circumstances of our lives. 
Let not that man’s extreme earnestness rise up against me at the last 
pe ae what intense devotion he seemed to worship an unknown 
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He was tormented by a goading sense of failure. ‘Four years 
have I been in the ministry, and I am not sure that I have been 
the means of converting four souls from the error of their ways; 
why is this? The fault must be in myself.’?*4 In his fevered 
imagination non-Christians became akin to non-humans, ‘the 
infidels who swarm in these parts’ .*** The trend of his obsessive 
thoughts can be followed in his subsequent use of language; 
when he found and killed a snake in one of his rooms, he praised 
‘the bruiser of the serpent’s head’ for preserving him, and on 
dreaming about a snake, remembered ‘that Saviour, who hath 
bruised the head of the great dragon!’?*8 

Martyn was, of course, an Evangelical; and as M. A. Laird 
puts it, 


for Evangelicals the great spiritual division in the world was not be- 
tween Christians and ‘heathen’, but between Evangelical Christians 
and everyone else. While they would not set rigid limits to God’s 
mercy, Evangelical missionaries shared the basic belief of their party 
that all those who did not have the right type of faith were, to say the 
least, in serious danger of everlasting damnation, and they felt bound 
to do all they could to rescue men from this awful fate.” 


Martyn’s particular anguish in his interaction with a charming 
Persian Sufi was that such a man ‘should remain in hell for 
ever’.225 His relationship with the British community in India 
was profoundly uneasy. He had ‘an aversion’ to the sight of his 
own countrymen, because they were ‘ “impudent children, and 
stiff necked’’ ’; he was sorry for his ‘disdainful and abandoned 
countrymen among the military’.?8* He disapproved of swear- 
ing, of British soldiers amusing themselves by acting in plays; 
made his countrywomen ashamed of their lack of practice in 
‘sacred music’; and reduced at least one woman to tears by his 
diatribe on worldly gaieties, on ‘plays, cards, balls, &c.’**’ The 
effect of his preaching on one soldier was that he ‘parted at 
once with his native woman’, allowing her ‘a separate main- 
tenance’, but Martyn was so ‘wounded’ by the behaviour of 
some other soldiers that he exclaimed: ‘Oh these wicked men, 
what will become of them!’2"8 By his own testimony, the British 
civil servants in India regarded him ‘as a pest with respect to 
the natives’.22° He also provoked the hostility of the Roman 
Catholics. ‘Yesterday morning, I made an attack on the Roman 
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Catholic principles of my congregation. The Irishmen were not 
well pleased. One wished that the roof of my house would fall; 
another, that Father Murphy had been there, &c.’*8° The 
Italian padre Giulio Cesare assured him 


that he had seen much of Calvinists, Lutherans, Mahometans and 
Hindoos: but the Protestants were the worst of all; oh, said he, shud- 
dering, fj should expect God would burn me, if I were to become one; 
you know in the bottom of your heart that you have all acted like 
brigands in going away.’ 


When he met an Armenian monk, he found that ‘he knew little 
or nothing, and numbered the Koran among the inspired 
writings’.282 In Ceylon he was disappointed by the spiritual 
state of his native guide, who was a Protestant.?** In Persia he 
visited a Jewish synagogue and felt ‘much distressed that the 
worship of the God of Israel was not there’; and on another 
occasion, observing ‘a party of ten or a dozen poor Jews with 
their priest in the garden,’ he ‘attacked them, and disputed a 
little with the Levite on Psalms ii. xvi. & xxiv.’**4 

So Martyn went from India and Ceylon to Arabia and 
Persia, attacking all sects, and what might have been, for 
another person, an enriching experience, was for him, because 
of his Evangelical monomania, just a barren, self-righteous 
crusade. But a feature that does sustain the reader through the 
tortured pages is the romantic interest, his love of Lydia Gren- 
fell, of Marazion, Cornwall. She was six years older than him, 
and her mother could not be persuaded to allow her to join 
Martyn in India as his wife. The onset of this attachment is 
described in the characteristic terms of a severe conflict between 
natural impulses and a self-imposed ideal of asceticism. 


Called after tea on Miss L—- G—, and walked with her and —, 
conversing on spiritual subjects. All the rest of the evening and at 
night I could not keep her out of my mind. I felt too plainly that I 
loved her passionately. The direct opposition of this, to my devoted- 
ness to God in the missionary way, excited no small tumult in my 
mind. In conversatioh, having no divine sweetness or peace, my 
cheerfulness was affected, and consequently very hurtful to my con- 
science. At night I continued an hour and a half in prayer, striving 
against this attachment. I endeavoured to analyze it, that I might see 


how base, and mean, and worthless such a love to a speck of earth,)~ 
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was, compared with divine love. Then I read the most solemn parts of 
Scripture, to realize to myself death and eternity, and these attempts 
were sometimes blest. One while I was about to triumph, but in a 
moment my heart had wandered to the beloved idol! I went to bed in 
great pain, yet still rather superior to the enemy; but in dreams her 
image returned, and I awoke in the night, with my mind full of her. 
No one can say how deeply this unhappy affection has fixed itself; 
since it has nothing selfish in it that I can perceive, but is founded on 
the highest admiration of her piety and manners. 


Though he could not have her as his companion, he maintained 
a devoted correspondence with her to the end and bore his dis- 
appointment as an additional cross in his life’s struggle. In 
August 1812, he wrote to her hopefully from Tabriz: ‘Soon we 
shall have occasion for pen and ink no more; but I trust I 
shall shortly see thee face to face’:*8* only to die, after much 
physical suffering, in October. Miss Grenfell’s letters to Martyn 
are lost, but fortunately she too kept a diary, which has sur- 
vived. Extracts from this were published by Martyn’s grand- 
nephew in 1890. In the sense of sin and state of spiritual Angst 
she is quite a match for her friend, and the strength of attach- 
ment on her side is also clear. The romantic relationship be- 
tween the two was made the subject of a novel called Her Title of 
Honour (1871) by Miss Harriet Parr. 

The other point of human interest in Martyn’s journal and 
letters is the colourful portrait of Sabat, the Arab converted to 
Christianity, a character as fiery and passionate as Martyn 
himself. 


XI 


Mary Martha Sherwood, who knew Valentia in England and 
Martyn in India, was a prolific author of stories, tracts, and 
pamphlets, all strongly religious in message and mostly meant 
for young readers. Not only did her books for children dominate 
British nurseries until the advent of Lewis Carroll,?*? but also 
they were read throughout the English-speaking world; some 
of her works were pirated, some were translated into various 
European and Asian languages, and an American edition of 
her works in sixteen volumes was brought out four years after 


her death. Her experience of India, as the wife of Captain 
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Henry Sherwood of H.M. 53rd Regiment of Foot, stationed at 
Dinapore, Berhampore, Cawnpore, and Meerut, relates to the 
period 1805-15. As in the case of Hickey, the story of her life in 
India is available only as a part of the larger story of all her 
life, which exists in two published versions. She kept detailed 
diaries during her life, out of which, late in her life, she com- 
piled her autobiography in several MS volumes, which in turn 
was edited, after her death in 1851, by her daughter, Sophia 
Kelly, and published in 1854. This is the first version, some- 
what blighted by the exaggerated, self-righteous pietism of the 
author’s mature years, which colours the entire act of retrospec- 
tion. The second version was published in 1910, edited by F. J. 
Harvey Darton, the descendant of one of Mrs Sherwood’s 
original publishers. According to the editor, the first half of this 
version follows the autobiography ‘in the main’, while restoring 
‘many passages hitherto suppressed on personal grounds’, and 
the second half comes more directly from the original diaries, 
‘without the intervention of the autobiography’.*** This is the 
more readable version, more attractive as a literary work and 
more copious as a historical document. I have noticed at least 
one significant discrepancy between the two versions in the 
reporting of the same incident, which would suggest that either 
Mrs Sherwood or her daughter had made an alteration to the 
original episode.*** Curiously, however, some rather interesting 
passages occurring in Mrs Kelly’s edition are omitted by 
Harvey Darton! Roughly speaking, his edition is a more reliable 
record of Mrs Sherwood’s immediate reactions to events, while 
the earlier edition mirrors more closely the fully developed 
personality of her later years, in particular the image of herself 
which she wanted to present to the public. I have found both 
versions useful in the preparation of the following review. 

As in the case of Hickey, a valuable aspect of Mrs Sherwood’s 
record of her Indian experience is the setting in which it occurs, 
namely, the larger story of all her life. It has been said of her 
that if the circumstances of her life had been somewhat different, 
she might have been a novelist as distinguished «is Jane Austen: 
she had the talents in the right direction.*#° The daughter of a 
country clergyman ‘of wide and cultured education, of great 
personal charm, and of many valued and valuable friend- 
ships’,?41 she has left us a memorable portrait of her childhood” 
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and girlhood in Stanford, Kidderminster, Reading, and Bridg- 
north in the closing decades of the eighteenth century. Her 
father, George Butt, had mixed with the cultivated Lichfield 
circle, to which had. belonged the grandfather of Charles 
Darwin, the father of Maria Edgeworth, Anna Seward—the 
so-called ‘Swan of Lichfield’—and which used to be occasion- 
ally visited by Johnson, Boswell, Garrick, and Scott. Her father 
comes alive as a genial and generous vicar who loved to make 
people around him happy—‘Influence and money were pleasant 
to him, because they increased his power of manifesting his 
benevolence’—and her mother seems to have been a morose, 
repressed snob who, in her thirties, ‘had already all the habits 
of a woman of sixty’, ‘could bear no noise, . . . could endure no 
derangement of her plans, . . . never suffered any ebullition of 
gaiety in her presence’, disapproved of dancing and whirligigs, 
‘withdrew with horror from anything underbred’, and was 
‘utterly miserable in the idea of being compelled to mix with 
unpolished persons’.*4? A tell-tale passage gives us a glimpse of 
the family atmosphere: 

... She always hurried us to bed, and when alone with her we never 
experienced anything of that little interval of cheerful conversation 
and freedom from restraint which.in most families precedes the 
moment of separation and retirement for the night....As to my 
father, he certainly was often induced to go from home to get away 
from this restraint; and yet our gentle and kind mother was, I am 
convinced, to her very last moment utterly unconscious of doing any- 
thing which could make anybody about her uncomfortable.™* 


Mrs Sherwood was subjected to a rigorous discipline in her 
education at home, which was mainly supervised by her 
mother. From her sixth to her thirteenth year she did all her 
lessons standing in stocks, with an iron collar round her neck, 
which was put on in the morning and seldom taken off till late 
in the evening; she was fed on dry bread and cold milk and 
never sat on a chair in her mother’s presence. Before she was 
twelve she was obliged to translate fifty lines of Virgil every 
morning, standing in stocks, with her collar on.*44 Her educa- 
tion was given its finishing touch at a boarding-school in 
Reading, which, being run by a French couple, became the 
focus of émigré French life during the events of the French 
Revolution. Her visit to the celebrated Hannah More is Te- 
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corded with much humour.** The diaries and autobiography - 


shed a great deal of light on the class and religious attitudes 
of her times, such as the Anglican mockery of atheists, Dis- 
senters, and Roman Catholics. Her life as an army wife before 
going out to India provides opportunities for displaying a 
southern-English contempt of the northern-English, the Scottish, 
and the Irish.*46 

After seeing her environment and upbringing, we are not 
surprised at the attitudes into which she slips while in India. 
She was inclined to believe that shame was not a feeling to 
which black people were liable—‘I never observed any symp- 
tom of it in either man, woman, or child of that complexion’ 
—and that no black man could ever be witty and amusing.*47 
She loathed the gaieties and frivolities of British social life in 
India. Above all, she had a profound horror of heathenism, its 
dark rites, and its evil influence on character. The high-water 
marks of this horror are her lurid impressions of Benares and of 
the motley crowd of beggars, cripples, lunatics, and other freaks 
to whom Martyn used to preach on Sunday evenings at 
Cawnpore. 


‘.. - Horrible and disproportioned figures, similitudes of the gods of 
their depraved imaginations, painted on the walls of the buildings, or 
carved in stone or wood, occur in every direction, and seem to point 
out the more immediate presence in the place of the Prince of the 
Powers of Darkness. The streets are commonly filled with human 
beings in whose fierce countenances every horrid passion—nay, even 
such as should not be named among Christians—is marked to the eye 
in characters of hell; with miserable and depraved cripples, dying by 
slow famine and disease, languid, squalid infants who never felt the 
soothings of a mother’s love, and beasts of burden for which there is 
no Sabbath, goaded, emaciated, bleeding, and dying. Contrasted 
with these are gaudy spectacles—shops displaying the wares of vanity, 
splendid midnight shows, diabolical instruments uttering harsh music, 
filthy choruses, and obscene religious rites, performed by torchlight, 
with peals of wanton laughter, overpowering the feeble sighs of woe, 
the more public parts of the city ringing with the clamour of the intoxi- 
cated idolater, whilst discord, adultery, and murder lurk everywhere.’ 
This passage, however, though written when the impression made 
by Benares on my imagination was very recent, gives but a very 
imperfect idea of the horrors of this principal seat of the Hindu 
religion.48 | 
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Sometimes Mr Martyn’s garden has contained as many as five 
hundred on a Sunday evening. No dreams or visions excited in the 
delirium of a raging fever could surpass these realities. They were 
young and old, male and female, bloated and wizened, tall and short, 
athletic and feeble, some clothed with abominable rags, some nearly 
without clothes, some plastered with mud, others with matted, un- 
combed locks streaming down to their heels, others with heads bald or 
scabby; every countenance being hard and fixed, as it were, by the 
continual indulgence of bad passions, the features having become 
exaggerated and the lips blackened with tobacco, or blood-red with 
the juice of the henna. [Here she has a made a mistake; lips would have 
been red with pan, not henna.] These and such as these formed only 
the general mass of the people; there were among them still more 
distinguished monsters.*” 


From time to time low murmurs and curses would arise in the distance, 
and then roll forward till they became so loud as to drown the voice of 
this pious one [Martyn], generally concluding with hissings and fierce 
cries. But when the storm left off he might be heard going on in the 
same calm tone, as if he were incapable of irritation.*° 


The association between the heathen and Satan is reinforced by 
the serpentine hissing; we may remember the swarming infidels 
who tormented Martyn’s imagination. 

Mrs Sherwood is an important source of information on the 
domestic aspects of British life in India, on the difficulties of 
child-rearing, the hiring of wet-nurses, the clandestine admini- 
stration of opium by the nurses to the infants in their charge to 
put them to sleep, the soldiers’ orphans, the stresses in the lives 
of the soldiers’ wives, instances of child neglect in regimental 
life, the native mistresses of the soldiers, the sadness in their 
lives, and the problems of their half-caste offspring. Her por- 
trayals of daily life are particularly realistic and intimate, chil- 
dren, ayahs, and husband being integral parts of the scenes 
depicted. A woman of immense energy and dedication to work, 
she undertook the instruction of soldiers’ children in the teeth 
of obstacles presented by the climate, her health, and over- 
whelming personal sorrows. She had left her, first child in 
England—the ‘infant had been only eleven months old at the 
time of her voyage—and was in and out of pregnancy through- 
out her stay in India, losing the first two children born in India, 
but managing to rear the four subsequently born there, after” 
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obtaining expert advice on child-care from an experienced ayah 
working for another British family. 


I...had a long conversation with the old ayah, and the advice she 
gave me was so important that I ever afterwards acted upon it whilst 
in India. She looked at my little fair Lucy, who had not then a sign of 
a tooth, and, though in good health, was delicately fair and without 
a shade of colour. ‘When you reach your home,’ said the old ayah, ‘you 
must get a daye [wet-nurse] for the little beebee, and keep that daye 
with her till she has cut every tooth.’ I made up my mind to follow 
the advice she gave me at once.”** 


In the light of modern medical knowledge it is easy to guess the 
problem which British women faced in India at that time. In 
the days before the bottle and the sterilized ‘formula’ an ade- 
quate supply of human milk was absolutely essential for the 
survival of a new-born baby and for it to grow into a healthy 
toddler who could cope with diseases. Today we know how 
difficult it is for a woman to breast-feed a baby successfully if 
she is tired, tense, dehydrated, anxious, frustrated, etc. British 
women in India were often handicapped in precisely these ways, 
being, in many respects, sad and vulnerable exiles exhausted 
by the heat for three-quarters of the year. 

From the same household, in course of obtaining the treasured 
advice on infant-feeding, Mrs Sherwood received a related but 
startling item of information. The person who disclosed it was 
the woman in over-all charge of the nursery in that family, not 
the old ayah just mentioned, who was the ‘head black woman’, 
but her boss, ‘a large, tall, consequential, superbly-dressed, 
high-salaried white woman, a sergeant’s widow, who sat in 
state, gave her orders, and talked in superlatives.’ Even the 
mistress of the house, Mrs Sherwood’s hostess, was ‘in awe of 
the lady paramount of her nursery’.252 Let Mrs Sherwood tell 
us herself how she stumbled upon an unpleasant fact of British 
domestic life in India. 


I can fancy I see her now in her white muslin dress and lace head- 
dress, seated in her elbow-chair, issuing her commands in Anglo- 
Hindustani, and scarcely condescending to bow to her lady’s visitors. 
But there were three babies as near to each other in age as possible, 
and this was to me a sight of the deepest interest, for the children 
looked well, . . . To learn how these little ones were managed was so 
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important to me that I would have borne any insolence to obtain 
the information. Each person who had anything to do with. this 
nursery agreed that dayes, or wet nurses, must be had for delicate 
children in India, even should the white mother be able to nurse her 
children for a time. I asked what was done with the little black infant. 
‘Oh,’ replied the amiable white’: woman, ‘something handsome is 
always paid for their being reared, but they commonly die.’ And she 
added, ‘My lady has had six dayes for different children, and the 
babies have one and all died.’ 

‘Died! I remember I exclaimed, ‘but this is murder.’ 

She answered coolly, ‘It can’t be helped. The mothers never fret 
after them; when they nurse a white baby they cease to care for their 
own. They say, “White child is good, black child is slave.” ’ 

I inquired whether this might not be avoided. 

‘Only,’ she answered, ‘by a lady taking the trouble of keeping the 
infant within her compound and seeing it daily.’*°* 


Here was, as it were, the very quintessence of the colonial 
relationship. One set of children were being sacrificed so that 
another set might live, and the mothers of the children who 
were being sacrificed had brought themselves to the sad state 
of actually condoning the act. Considering how prized male 
children have always been in India, I suspect that the infants 
who were allowed to die quietly were usually female children. 

The entire business could not but deeply affect a sensitive 
woman like Mrs Sherwood. 


It is touching to see the European babe hanging on the breast of the 
black woman, and testifying towards her all the tenderness which is 
due to its own mother. It is not uncommon to see the delicate, fair 
hand stroking the swarthy face of the foster-parent, and even to 
observe that foster-mother smiling upon the child, really, I believe, 
usually feeling for it unfeigned and unextinguishable love.” 


After employing a wet-nurse for Lucy, Mrs Sherwood tried to 
ensure the welfare of the nurse’s child. It was provided with a 
nurse of its own, and Mrs Sherwood felt ‘deeply for the little 
creature’, whose milk her Lucy enjoyed. But the baby did not 
look well, and Mrs Sherwood suspected that the woman who 
had been provided ‘probably had no support for her’, i.e. did 
not have enough milk for her, incidentally revealing the sex of 
the unfortunate child. It would seem that Mrs Sherwood tried 
twice to change the woman, but the mother of the child did not 
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wish her to interfere.*®> One morning she was suddenly informed 
that the poor baby was dead. 


The account given me was that it had been killed in a fall—its death 
had been very sudden. I felt much for the mother, and begged they 
would not tell her till she had dined. When I looked through the 
venetians of the children’s room, and saw her sitting placidly taking 
her food as usual, I remember that I withdrew and cried bitterly, till 
Miss Corrie came to me and said, ‘Wipe away your tears on the 
mother’s account, she has known of her child’s death since the morn- 
ing, and all the comment she made upon it was, “I hope the Beebee 
Sahib [i.e. Mrs Sherwood] will not be vexed.” ’ After this of course I 
was comforted, or, as my journal says, I became entirely reconciled, for 
this poor babe is gone to Him who made it and loved it, after a very 
short suffering. Its very sudden death excited in my mind painful 
conjectures.%* ~ 


There can be little doubt that the incident left a profound 
impression on Mrs Sherwood’s mind. ‘Painful conjectures’ were 
unavoidable because she knew that nurses sometimes gave 
opium to children; the first of the two children she had lost had 
been given opium early in its infancy, and it was her ‘firm 
belief that half the European children who die in infancy in 
India, die from the habit which their nurses have of giving 
them opium.’*57 Nor could she afford to make a fuss over the 
event, as that would only inhibit the lactation of Lucy’s nurse. 
In time, a strong bond of affection grew between Lucy and her 
nurse, and Mrs Sherwood tried in her own way to make amends 
for the past. 


. . how dearly did Lucy love her nurse; how earnestly did she strive 
in after years, by saving her pocket money, to effect means by which 
her beloved Piarée might be taught the truth; how often did she pray 
for her, that they might meet in glory; how many were the little 
tokens of affection sent to her: . . . 

It was in consequence of the strong affection of my Lucy for Piarée 
that I was induced to write the little tale of ‘Lucy and her Dhaye,’ 
which is, in many points, true. Again I address myself to the children 
of English parents born in India, who owe perhaps their very existence 
now to the poor natives of those Eastern climes. Do not forget them, 
but remember, if you are allowed to owe to them an earthly life, 
implore permission to repay them by aiding the means used to show 
them the way to gain a heavenly life.258 
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She claims that she ‘grew more capable of managing when the 
next occasion of the kind occurred.’25® Certainly when her son 
Henry Martyn was growing up, his nurse’s child, a boy, was 
taken into the house, had his own nurse, and slept in a closed 
veranda. He is referred to as ‘Henry’s foster-brother’, and Mrs 
Sherwood did her best to see that the boy was well treated.” 

The loss of two children in India—of her first Henry and her 
first Lucy—were the peaks of anguish in her life there. It was 
the Henry she lost who was commemorated in her story, Little 
Henry and his Bearer, which became a great success. The be- 
reavements deepened her religious commitment. Consoled in 
her grief by her missionary friends, she was, naturally, influ- 
enced by them. She has left us interesting portraits of several 
religious personalities, including Daniel Corrie and Henry 
Martyn. In the company of Martyn and his associates, she lived 
in an atmosphere of great religious ferment, where “the conver- 
sion of the heathen’ was the leading topic of conversation. 
Martyn would show her the Pole star, and looking at the starry 
sky, would speak to her ‘of those glorious worlds of which we 
know so little now, but of which we hope to know so much here- 
after’.26! The genial side of Martyn’s character as given by her 
should balance the gloom and rigour of his own journal and 
letters. ‘No man I ever met with was more merry amongst his 
friends than Henry Martyn; he was a most hearty and frequent 
laugher, a happy spirit, although his private journals are often 
sad, as must ever be the case when the Christian is led to 
meditate on his own deep natural corruption.’**? Though she 
learned a great deal from Martyn, she was able, in her later 
years, to offer modest criticism of his missionary views. Martyn 
and his fellow Evangelicals, eagerly anticipating an imminent 
conversion of the whole world, believed that much depended, 
in that respect, upon human efforts. At that time she thought 
so too, but later she came to believe that the change would be 
effected solely by divine intervention.*® 

Many amusing as well as touching anecdotes are given by 
Mrs Sherwood with regard to the adjustment of her ‘Indian 
children’ to British life. In addition to her own children, she 
also brought back from India two children she had adopted 
there. The Indian echoes never quite fade in the Sherwood 
family as it settles down in England. Those who are interested 
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in fully exploring Mrs Sherwood’s interactions with India must 
also take into account her highly propagandist stories with 
Indian themes, for she drew freely on her Indian experiences in 
her fictional work. Two such works will be briefly discussed in 
one of the Appendices to this book. 

In her mature years Mrs Sherwood became extremely self- 
centred in her religious opinions, regarding most people as 
erroneous in their beliefs.*64 But it would be unfair to take leave 
of her account of her life in India without drawing attention to 
those precious moments when her innate compassionate nature, 
in combination with her maternal experience, enabled her to 
overcome her cultural prejudices, brushing aside the fierce 
storm-clouds of religious conviction and generating bonds of 
pure human sympathy between herself and her heathen servants. 


In March 1807 my baby boy [her first Henry] . . . began to fall off as 
soon as he was completely weaned. He grew rapidly, and was terribly 
thin. He was constantly either with me or his favourite black woman. 
By day she walked incessantly with him, always singing. Both the 
words and the air of her lullaby are still fresh in my mind, and in after 
years I sang them to every little one who rested on my knee. These 
were the words:— 


‘Sleep make, baby, 

Sleep make: 

Sleep, little baby 

Sleep, oh! oh! 

Golden is thy bed, 

Of silk are thy curtains, 

From Cabul the Mogul woman comes 
To make my master sleep.’ 


This woman, of whom Henry was so fond, though then a matranee 
[sweeper], had once been a dancing and singing-girl. Her voice was 
sweet, and a more affectionate creature I never knew. For hours and 
hours she used to pace the verandah with my boy; . . .26 


[As the Sherwoods are voyaging on the Ganges, they notice a woman 
waiting on the bank with several children’s toys. She is the ex-nurse of 
the first Henry, ‘his favourite black woman’, as described in the 
passage cited above, and does not know that the boy is dead.] There 
are moments of intense feeling, in which all distinctions of nations, 
colours, and castes disappear, and in their place there only remains 
between two human beings one abiding sense of a common nature. 
When I saw the beloved nurse of my Henry brought into the boat; 
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and unfeignedly weeping for her boy, I felt in truth that she was a 
human being like myself, and as dear to Him that made her as the 
most exalted saint that ever existed in the Christian world. Oh, 
memory! memory! The scene of that weeping woman has power, 
whenever it occurs to my mind, even at this distant period of time, to 
cause my tears to flow afresh; and they will flow till 1 am a member of 
that glorious choir that shall never weep again.*® 


And here I must say one word on the wonderful love and devotion of 
the Indian bearer of my baby [Sophia, the daughter who was to edit 
her autobiography], for it must be understood she had not at that time 
a black nurse. For one long, weary night did Jevan, kneeling beside 
the cot whereon the infant lay, watch her with the most unfeigned 
interest, awaiting the critical moment when the fearful fever of the 
jungles might effect its most terrible purpose, or pass away, we hoped, 
without any consequences. He it was who waited on her as the ten- 
derest mother; and never shall I forget his soft, musical cry of ‘Baba 
gee, baba gee,’ “The baby lives, the baby lives,’ which he uttered as 
the dreadful symptoms of fever passed, one by one, away, and gentle 
sleep prevailed.?® 


XII 


Colonel Thomas Duer Broughton, the son of a clergyman, was 
educated at Eton, came to India in 1795 in the service of the 
Bengal Army, and was present at the siege of Seringapatam in 
1799. His Letters Written in a Mahratta Camp during the year 1809, 
Descriptive of the Character, Manners, Domestic Habits and Religious 
Ceremonies of the Mahrattas record his experiences in the camp of 
Daulat Rao Sindhia as the commander of the escort of the 
British Resident, in transit through Rajputana. His rank at that 
time was that of a Captain. The journal was first published in 
1813; the present discussion is based on Grant Duff’s 1892 
edition. 

Broughton was irritated by the dirt, discomfort, and confusion 
of Maratha camp life. The Marathas intrigued him with their 
apparently cheerful acceptance of a vagrant way of life that 
would be intolerable to other Indians. He found the Marathas 
‘deceitful, treacherous, narrow-minded, rapacious, and notori- 
ous liars’, their only redeeming virtue being candour: to all 
accusations of falsehood, treachery, or extortion they had one 
ready answer, ‘Mahratta durbar hue’, that it was a Maratha 
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court !°6° Maratha politics was ‘systematic meanness, bad faith 
and constitutional cunning’.?®* Revelations are made by Brough- 
ton about the debauchery and atrocities of the great men of the 
court. But the worst feature of the army in march was its des- 
tructive effect on the country through which it passed, on the 
peasants’ houses and gardens, on the ripening crops. The 
thoughtless and remorseless acts of spoliation are well docu- 
mented. Broughton summed up the Marathas as ‘a people, 
proud and jealous as the Chinese, vain and unpolished as the 
Americans, and as tyrannical and perfidious as the French’,27 
but did not ask himself why and how they had developed such 
characteristics. Through all the sordidity, however, he glimpsed 
some flickering lights of beauty, humanity, and genuine rejoic- 
ing on festive occasions. Of all the Hindu festivals he found 
Janmashtami, celebrating the birth of Krishna, ‘the most class- 
ical and pleasing’.*”1 This is the festival described with much 
sensitivity by E. M. Forster towards the end of A Passage to India 
and in the section entitled ‘Gokul Ashtami’ in The Hill of Devi. 


XIII 


If the journals and memoirs with which I am concerned can 
claim the dignity of constituting a genre, then the massive 
volumes of James Forbes’s Oriental Memoirs : Selected and Abridged 
Srom a Series of Familiar Letters written during Seventeen Years Resi- 
dence in India: including Observations on Parts of Africa and South 
America, and a Narrative of Occurrences in Four India Voyages (1813) 
can certainly claim for themselves the status of classics within 
it. James Forbes was the son of Timothy Forbes, a London 
merchant. The family claimed descent from the Earls of 
Granard, a Scots noble family. James was educated in clerical 
and accounting work, and in 1765, before he was quite sixteen, 
sailed for Bombay as a writer to the East India Company, 
' arriving there via Brazil eleven months later, in 1766. He 
served at Bombay and Anjengo, and in 1775 accompanied in a 
civil capacity the British military expedition in aid of Raghu- 
nath Rao, whose claim to the position of the Peshwa of the 
Marathas was supported by the British. Participation in this 
expedition exposed him to a particularly severe monsoon, and 
he was forced to return to England in 1776 to regain his health. 
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In 1777, accompanied by a sister, he re-embarked for India. 
This time he worked first at Broach, then at Dabhoi. On Dabhoi 
and other districts being ceded back to the Marathas, he left 
India for good in 1784, before he was quite thirty-five, having 
acquired enough wealth to live in England as a gentleman of 
independent means. The Memoirs are based on the letters he 
wrote during his long residence in India. An amateur naturalist 
and a keen and prolific draughtsman, he had also executed a 
large number of drawings, of cities and landscapes, men and 
women, flora and fauna. His memoirs of India, both verbal and 
pictorial, filled 150 folio volumes or 52,000 MS pages: a life- 
time’s achievement. Preparing them for publication became the 
solace of his later life. The plates contribute greatly to the 
magnificence of the published volumes. 

Forbes saw a great deal of western India, from the northern 
districts of Gujarat down to Anjengo, then the southernmost 
British settlement on the Malabar coast, the birth-place of 
Sterne’s Eliza, a lady with whom Forbes ‘had the pleasure of 
being acquainted at Bombay’, and of Robert Orme, author of 
A History of the Military Transactions of the British Nation in 
Indostan, who had the reputation of being ‘the British Thucy- 
dides, and the Father of Oriental History’.2”? The Memoirs are 
a miscellany, with layers of growth as in the strata of rocks or 
orally transmitted epics. They cover the author’s eighteenth- 
century experience of India and his early-nineteenth-century 
ruminations on the same. A pious Christian, he became increas- 
ingly religious in later life. By the time he had got his volumi- 
nous MSS ready for the press, he had become a fervent advocate 
for missionary activity in India, and this zeal contributes a 
curious editorial layer overlying his original youthful fascina- 
tion with India. After his return to England he also became a 
voracious reader of works relating to India, and his personal 
memoirs are interspersed with numerous extracts from other 
authors. He was not only interested in giving his own story of 
India and of his life there, but was also very much concerned 
that in any topic he touched on he should provide a summary 
of all relevant information available to the British up to that 
time. It does seem that he hoped to make the work a kind of 
compendium of British knowledge about India. That would 
not be a project unworthy of a Fellow of the Royal and Anti- 
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quarian Societies, which he had become. He did a fair amount 
of amateur researching, and if anybody else had thrown light 
on a subject he was discussing, he included the information. 
Where there were gaps in his personal experience, he inserted 
anecdotes and accounts from other sources. Sometimes he sup- 
pressed his own notes to Incorporate material from friends which 
he felt to be more valuable. 

He had a deep and voluptuous appreciation of the beauty, 
variety, and fecundity of nature in India. The Memoirs are ex- 
ceptionally rich in detailed and luxuriant descriptions of flora 
and fauna, complemented by superb illustrations, many of 
them in colour. He admired the splendid sight when the baya 
birds, with their bright yellow heads and breasts, flew in their 
thousands in the rays of the tropical sun. He watched the pro- 
gress of ‘the nidification’ of tailor-birds, sketched from life the 
venomous cobra, was fascinated by the chameleon, and ob- 
served lizards ‘basking in the sun . . . in alternate stripes of blue 
and gold’.?”8 He knew he could never adequately describe 
the character and beauty of the papilios, libellulae, scarabei, cicadae, 
cantharides, and other insects, which animate the Indian groves, and 
gardens throughout the day: and are succeeded by a variety of moths, 
and nocturnal visitors; but especially the lampyris, or fire-flies, which 
glitter by thousands in the dark recesses of the banian-tree; and in 
perpetual motion on the external branches of the spreading tama- 
rind, produce a singular and brilliant effect.274 
He adored the ‘peculiar delicacy in the proportion and foliage’ 
of the betel-nut tree, appreciated why the Hindus considered 
the banian’s ‘long duration, . . . out-stretching arms, and over- 
shadowing beneficence, as emblems of the Deity’, and absorbed 
the spectacular beauty of the silk-cotton and the butea superba: 
‘the former covered with buds and flowers of crimson, and the 
scarlet papilionaceous blossoms of the latter, contrasted by their 
black stalks, give a brilliant effect to the western woods, and 
appear at sun-set, like immense forests in a glow of fire.’275 He 
became greatly attached to the Indian ‘flowers and odoriferous 
plants, much esteemed by the Asiatic ladies, but generally too 
powerful for Europeans’. He noted how the ‘champach’ per- 
fumed the air ‘to a great extent’, appreciated the ‘extremely 
luxuriant’ tuberoses, with their ‘alluring fragrance in the cool 
of the evening’, and was specially devoted to the madhavi: 
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The mhadavi is a most beautiful creeper, covering our seats and 
arbours with a small monopetalous flower, divided into five angular 
segments, like fine crimson velvet, surrounded by a foliage uncom- 
monly delicate: it is introduced in the Hindoo drama of Sacontala, 
translated by Sir William Jones, with the blooming patalis, the balmy 
usira, and other flowers highly prized by the Hindoo females.278 


An interesting aspect of Forbes’s response to Indian flora is 
the leavening it underwent after his return to England, when 
he read the translations of Sanskrit literature published by the 
Orientalists. There are several references to Sacontala in the 
Memoirs, and the madhavi or ipomea became closely associated in 
his mind with that play. The Asiatic Society was established in 
1784, the year of Forbes’s final return to England. Both Sacontala 
and the first volume of the Asiatick Researches became available 
in 1789. The impact of these publications on the Western intel- 
lectual world cannot be overstated. As S. N. Mukherjee points 
out, the Asiatick Researches ‘created a stir in the European 
literary world’. All the copies of the first volume were quickly 
sold out, and a pirated edition was brought out from London. 
This and other volumes were translated into various European 
languages, and the fame of Sir Willtam Jones and the Asiatic 
Society spread to North America. A collection of Jones’s Orien- 
talist writings was brought out from Dublin in 1793, ‘and from 
then onwards until the 1830s almost every other year saw an 
edition of reprinted papers from the Asiatick Researches’.27? The 
persual of such material affected Forbes’s interpretation of the 
past. His interaction with nature in India acquired, in retro- 
spection, an added glow. By the time he had perfected his final 
version of the Memoirs he had become something of a nature- 
voluptuary. Jones had publicized ‘the vegetable world’ of India, 
‘all the blooming tribes the garden yields’: 


From the tall cedar, on the mountain’s brow, 
Which the fierce tropic-storm in vain assails, 

Down to the humblest shrubs that beauteous blow, 
And scent the air of Asia’s fragrant vales.27 


Of the madhavi Jones had said: ‘if ever flower was worthy of 
paradise, it is our charming Ipomaea’.2”9 

An excellent example of the influence of Sanskrit literature 
on ¥orbes’s sensibility is his description of an evening he spent 
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at the summer palace of the Nawab of Cambay, ‘called Dil- 
Gusha, which means the Heart’s Delight, literally the exhilara- 
tion or expansion of the heart’. The centre of attraction was ‘an 
octagon marble temple of a singular construction’ in the middle 
of a canal: 


...each perforated column contains a leaden pipe, which conveys 
water to the roof of the temple, where from eight fountains round the 
dome it falls over the projecting architrave on screens of sweet-scented 
khusa-grass, and gently trickling through the matted verdure renders 
the internal atmosphere delightful. Imagination can hardly form a 
more luxurious regale in the torrid zone than to repose in a temple of 
fountains, lulled by the notes of bulbuls in the surrounding groves. 

This retreat affords a charming alleviation to the heat of a tropical 
day. The evening, as already mentioned, has its peculiar delights. ‘The 
rays of Cynthia give a softened beauty to the gardens; the shrubs and 
flowers emit a double perfume, and the lordly champach fills the air 
with fragrance. Then, or rather at early dawn, is realized the address 
of the damsel in a vernal morning to the love-sick Rhada, elegantly 
translated by Sir William Jones: . . .°° 


There follows a long extract from Jones’s translation of Jaya- 
deva’s Gitagovinda: most probably Forbes read it in the third 
volume of the Asiatick Researches. It isa passage charged through 
and through with nature-voluptuousness, echoing with bird- 
song and quite smothered with the pollen of flowers. Reading 
it does make one realize how the translations from Sanskrit 
literature must have burst upon the first Western readers, open- 
ing a novel world of sensuous abandon, rapturous lyricism, and 
the interpenetration of natural and erotic imagery so character- 
istic of Indian art. Nor was it only the Sanskritic literary 
tradition that was redolent of flowers, the Persian and Persian- 
influenced traditions were so too. After a recreation in the 
garden, the Nawab accompanied his guests to the roof of the 
pavilion, where musicians and dancing-girls entertained the 
party. In ‘A Song of Roshan, or Roxana: a female appellation 
signifying splendor’ the woman waiting for her lover sang: “The 
sofa of my beloved is decked with garlands of mogrees, over- 
shadowed by a canopy of jessamin. I have strewed it with the 
sweet dust of Keurah, and perfumed it with ottar of roses: Iam 
scented with the oils of Lahore, and tinged with the blossoms 
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lamented: ‘The gardens and groves, once the fond retreat of thy 
Selima, afford me no pleasure; the mango and pomegranate 
tempt me in vain! The fragrance of champahs and odour of 
spices I no longer enjoy; .. .’°6! The revelling in flowers was 
not merely peripheral but quite central to the Oriental life-style. 
Fragrant trees and shrubs delighted the Indians, ‘especially the 
females of every caste and description’, who not only adorned 
themselves with fresh flowers but also anointed themselves with 
fragrant oils and unguents.28 Men wore the flowers of the 
keurah ‘falling gracefully from the turban’.*** For women im- 
mured in harems the pleasures of the garden constituted their 
major compensation for the loss of liberty.*** Floral offerings 
had an important part in the religious rites of the common 
people.?*> Here were a people who still belonged to the realm 
of Flora, rejoicing in the fresh petals of the present moment as 
well as endeavouring to elicit their essence for the future enjoy- 
ment of Baudelairean ‘Luxe, calme et volupté’. 

The floral lore of India began, by the first two decades of the 
nineteenth century, to have a slight effect on English literary 
imagery. That popular interest had been roused is evinced by 
Lalla Rookh, which was a best-seller, and which is quite replete 
with floral references, suitably explained in notes, where the 
authority of Jones is frequently invoked. Being widely read, 
Lalla Rookh in turn helped to reinforce the lore. Forbes’s 
Memoirs have marvellously illuminated for me the background 
to Shelley’s ‘Indian Serenade’: indeed, the brightly shining 
stars, the stream, the champak odours, and the nightingale’s 
complaint in that poem would almost suggest that Shelley had 
been to some Persian-style garden party given by a nawab, 
similar to the one to which Forbes went, where, as he so memor- 
ably puts it, ‘the lordly champach’ filled ‘the air with fragrance’! 
Shelley’s ‘Sensitive Plant’ has references to the jasmine, the 
tuberose, and the water-lily, and speaks of ‘Indian plants, of 
scent and hue/The sweetest that ever were fed on dew’. A 
reader who is acquainted with the Indian imagery and philo- 
sophical concepts which were reaching the British public 
through the Indian journals and memoirs and the publications 
of the Orientalist researchers will recognize without difficulty 
traces of their influence on Shelley. 


While posted at Broach, Forbes bought himself a small house _ ~ 
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and some land in the village of ‘Vezel-poor’, about a mile from 
the city. There he created for himself an English gentleman's 
garden, imposing, as it were, his English discipline on tropical 
nature. It was planned ‘as much as possible after the English 
taste’, while plants were procured for it from different parts of 
India and China. It occupied about six acres and kept three 
men and a boy busy for eight hours every day. Irrigation was 
sedulously attended to and the water led in ‘little conduits’ to 
‘each bed of herbs, and every favourite flower’.?®* This is how 
Forbes describes the poetic core of his paradise, in which he 
combined the East and the West: 


My favourite seat was under a tamarind tree, near the well just men- 
tioned; the adjoining shrubberies were generally enlivened by squir- 
rels, parrots, and bulbuls; vines and creeping plants were trained to 
conceal two pillars of rude construction, that supported the beam 
over the well, to which the large water bucket was suspended: one of 
these I entirely covered with the lively ipomea, and every variety of 
clematis; the other I modernized a little in the European taste, and 
placed an urn on the summit, dedicated to the naiad. One sultry 
morning, when enjoying the luxury of shade, and listening to the falls 
of water, under this umbrageous canopy, a few lines occurred, which 
I addressed to the nymph of the fountain, and inscribed on the 
pedestal supporting the urn.”%? 


The poem, ‘Lines inscribed under an Urn in a Garden at 
Baroche’, etc., is a fragile Anglo-Indian lyric decorated with 
sprigs of the Indian floral and mythological lore which he had 
picked up by that time. 

Forbes took back to England over two hundred specimens of 
seeds from Gujarat, many of which flourished in his conservatory 
at Stanmore Hall. There he had the pleasure of seeing the 
tamarind, custard-apple, and cotton plant flourish along with 
ginger, turmeric, and coffee. He gathered ripe guavas from 
a tree entwined by the ipomea and ‘encircled by the change- 
able rose (hibiscus mutabilis), the fragrant mogree, attracting 
alhinna, and sacred tulsee’. These must have recreated the 
garden left behind at ‘Vezel-poor’, where the ‘crimson stars’ of 
the ipomea had strayed on ‘pensile tendrils’, and ‘Al’hinna, 
tulsee, mogree, sweet,’ had perfumed ‘the ambient air’. He did 
not succeed with the mango, because his conservatory was not 
large enough, but he knew that men with larger€onservatories~ 
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had succeeded in making the mango blossom and also bear 
fruit. Although the fruit, he believed, did not arrive at full 
maturity, ‘the blossoms were in perfection and richly scented’.?** 

Forbes responded well to the general feel of the Indian 
climate. His descriptions of Indian nights and mornings are 
vibrant with the special beauty of these phenomena in the 
tropical environment: 


...the mildness and serenity of the moonlight nights render them 
peculiarly delightful: there indeed we behold the nocturnal luminary 
‘walking in her brightness,’ without a vapour to dim the ‘sweet influ- 
ences of the Pleiades, or veil the bands of Orion.’ Such a spectacle 
naturally disposes the mind to solemn musings; and, while enjoying 
the western breeze on the flat roofs of the oriental houses, and behold- 
ing the celestial canopy so gloriously adorned, it is impossible not to 
meditate with pious awe on the Great Parent of the universe, . . .¥° 


Their [i.e. of the flowers] early fragrance is delicious; the nightly 
dews, impregnated by the odours, exhale their short-lived sweets, and 
render a morning walk delightful.?” 


He successfully brings over that basic pattern of the Indian 
climate which determines so much of India, from her economy 
to her philosophy, that annual violence of nature—ferocious 
heat and drought followed by torrential rain and floods—with 
the subsequent rejuvenation and exuberant fertility of the earth, 
from which the Puranic poets derived their inspiration when 
they imagined the cyclical destruction and re-creation of the 
cosmos, and which has always made an essential contribution 
to the Hindu understanding of the universe. He was, of course, 
not in a position to understand this close link between the cycle 
of nature in India and Hindu mythology, yet his descriptions 
of the relevant primary phenomena, especially the memorable 
account of the monsoon of 1775—the most cataclysmic wit- 
nessed by him in India—are very close to Heinrich Zimmer's 
brilliant exegeses of the relevant myths in his Myths and Symbols 
in Indian Art and Civili zation.2®: Forbes was also aware of a deli- 
cious contrast to the violence of the hot winds and the monsoons: 
‘there is sometimes a voluptuousness in the climate of India, a 
stillness in nature, an indescribable softness, which soothes the 
mind, and gives it up to the most delightful sensations’.** 
The natural beauty and fertility of Gujarat, and the protec- 
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tive attitude of the Gujaratis towards animal life, especially the 
cosy friendliness between men and their fellow-animals in the 
villages of Gujarat, made a deep impression on his mind: 


If I were to point out the most beautiful part of India I ever saw, I 
should fix upon the province of Guzerat. If I were to decide upon the 
most delightful part of that province, I should without hesitation prefer 
the purgunnas of Brodera and Neriad. The crops in the other districts 
may be equal in variety and abundance, but the number of trees which 
adorn the roads, the richness of the mango topes round the villages, 
the size and verdure of the tamarind trees, clothe the country with 
uncommon beauty, such indeed as I never saw to so great an extent 
in any other part of the globe. There is, besides, a voluptuous stillness, 
if I may use the expression, in an Indian landscape, a serenity in the 
atmosphere, and a quietness in the road during a morning walk, or 
evening ride in the cool season, not generally known in Europe. I am 
almost tempted to say, that the lotos-covered lakes, and their over- 
shadowing banian-trees, have a more cheerful and brilliant appear- 
ance than in the surrounding districts: the sweet variety of the red, 
white, and blue lotos, gently agitated by the breeze, or moved by the 
spotted halcyon alighting on the stalks, with the rails and water-hens 
lightly running over the foliage, are altogether lovely.2% 


Thus peaceably they pass their lives with the monkeys, squirrels, and 
peacocks attached to every village, which, although in a manner wild, 
and perfectly independent, seem fondly to associate with man, and are 
universally fostered and protected. The peacocks find sustenance in 
the cullies, or threshing floors, where the corn is trod out by oxen, and 
divided among the villagers; there the playful squirrels claim a little 
share, while the cunning monkeys, concealed in the overhanging 
branches, watch a favourable opportunity to jump down, and carry 
off a considerable portion. The trees are also enlivened by a variety of 
small birds, never molested, who repay their benefactors in a wild 
melody.?% 


Perhaps one could say that like the mango trees in the English 
conservatories, Forbes’s nature-Romanticism did not produce 
mellow fruits, but certainly bore some richly scented blossoms. 
He has affinities with Pope (‘Windsor Forest’), Gray, and 
Thomson, who was his ‘favourite bard’,*®5 and displays what 
might be called a Linnaean impulse, a naturalist’s interest in 
tribes and species, but in him an original sensuousness was 
tremendously heightened by a direct experience of the tropics 
and some knowledge of the Oriental response to nature. He has” 
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also left us accounts of ecstatic communion with nature which 
verge on full-fledged Romanticism: 


... sometimes we glide through narrow devious channels, between 
steep craggy rocks, with woody summits, where the branches uniting 
over the stream, form a verdant canopy, impervious to the tropical 
sun: from these dark recesses we suddenly emerge into an extensive 
lake 

‘pure as the expanse of heaven;’ 
again we enter a romantic scene of rocks and woods, or pursue the 
serpentine course of a broad gentle river, fringed by odoriferous plants, 
and encircling many verdant islands, some inhabited, others woody 
and wild: these scenes are animated by beautiful birds; and the 
waters abound with excellent fish. Cultivation extends to some dis- 
tance eastward of the rivers; from thence to the foot of the Gaut 
mountains the country is an entire forest, never frequented by travel- 
lers, and little known even by those who live in its vicinity: there, amid 
the solemn stillness of uncultivated nature, I have ranged for miles, 
rapt in solitary musings.?®* 
. .. its [of a landscape] grandeur was augmented when seen from the 
heights of Eddova and Quilone; where I have often beheld the sun 
majestically rising above the summit of the eastern mountains, and 
throwing a broad expanse of light over the western sea. In such situa- 
tions we experience the truth of Addison’s remark, that ‘our imagi- 
nation loves to be filled with an object, or to grasp at any thing that is 
too big for our capacity: we are flung into a pleasing astonishment at 
such unbounded views, and feel a delightful stillness and amazement 
in the soul, at the apprehension of them.’?9? 


The Memoirs are enlivened by a large number of anecdotes 
and episodes, some of them derived from Forbes’s own ex- 
perience, and others from other sources. They contribute 
greatly to the literary, epic atmosphere of the work, Forbes 
emerging as an excellent story-teller. Some of the stories pro- 
vide a romantic interest, and some combine romance with 
tragedy; some are purely humorous, and some are thrillers; 
some are legendary-historical, and some are derived from con- 
temporary court cases; some are records of the East-West cul- 
tural encounter; yet others deal with the occult, with witchcraft, 
possession, and prophetic powers. The Memoirs also contain a 
number of memorable character-sketches, such as those of 
Raghunath Rao or Raghoba, Mehman Khan, the Nawab of, ... 
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Cambay, and Lalabhai, the principal zamindar of Broach. 

The social and economic reporting in the Memoirs is con- 
siderable and heterogeneous, and Forbes’s methods of gather- 
ing and presenting information are quite eclectic. Direct ex- 
perience and second-hand information, hard statistics and 
fleeting impressions, straightforward reporting and evocative 
quotation are mutually entangled throughout the volumes. His 
report on Gujarat is especially valuable, as it was in this part 
of India that he gained most of his experience as magistrate 
and revenue-collector, and observed peasant life from close 
quarters. He depicts with enthusiasm the idyllic rural life of 
the peasants, uncorrupted by urban vices and enlivened by a 
high degree of folk culture. The villages were often visited by 
‘travelling comedians’, who exhibited puppet-shows enacting 
historical plays; in addition entertainment was provided by 
dancers, singers, musicians, jugglers, wrestlers, and the per- 
formances of ‘dancing-bears, trickish goats and monkeys’. The 
oral bardic tradition was also very much alive in Gujarat.?% 
Hospitality was a cardinal virtue of the people: 


Hospitality to travellers prevails throughout Guzerat; a person of any 
consideration passing through the province, is presented at the en- 
trance of a village, with fruit, milk, butter, fire-wood, and earthen-pots 
for cookery; the women and children offer him wreaths of flowers. 
Small bowers are constructed on convenient spots, at a distance from 
a well or lake, where a person is maintained by the nearest villages, to 
take care of the water-jars, and supply all travellers gratis. There are 
particular villages, where the inhabitants compel all travellers to 
accept of one day’s provisions; whether they be many or few, rich or 
poor, European or native, they must not refuse the offered bounty.*” 


But in Gujarat, as in the rest of India, the degradation of the 
untouchables and outcastes was rigidly enforced.* Forbes did 
not envisage his ideal society except in hierarchical terms, but 
his concern for a greater degree of social justice than he met 
with in India was very genuine. He felt very profoundly for the 
downtrodden, whether the peasants in general, or women, or 
the untouchables and outcastes. At Dabhoi he wished ‘to redress 
the grievances of the Chandalas’, but ‘found it in vain to combat 
with the prejudices of a whole city’.* 

His flair for descriptive prose is a valuable asset to him as a 
reporter, and the times, the places, and the manners are vividly 
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and engagingly incarnated for us. As we watch the Nawab of 
Surat ‘go in state’ from his durbar to the principal mosque on 
the occasion of the termination of the fast of Ramadan, the 
spirit of the age is brought home to us when we learn that the 
British participated in the procession: ‘After them came a com- 
pany of English troops, followed by an elephant, and camels 
carrying kettle-drums and musicians, with others on horseback; 
these were succeeded by an English gentleman of the council at 
Surat, in a state palankeen, representing the East India Com- 
pany, as governor of the castle, and admiral of the Mogul’s 
fleet: . . . 392 When Forbes visited the hospital for animals at 
Surat, he found that it contained 


horses, mules, oxen, sheep, goats, monkeys, poultry, pigeons, and a 
variety of birds; with an aged tortoise, who was known to have been 
there for seventy-five years. The most extraordinary ward was that 
appropriated to rats, mice, bugs, and other noxious vermin: the over- 
seers of the hospital frequently hire beggars from the streets, for a 
stipulated sum, to pass a night among the fleas, lice, and bugs, on the 
express condition of suffering them to enjoy their feast without 
molestation.* 


I fancy that the imagination of the Elizabethans would have 
been much stimulated by this ‘most extraordinary ward’! Had 
Shakespeare known about it, he might have made good use of 
it in King Lear. ‘Is man no more than this? Consider him well.’ 
It is interesting to note that unlike the usual assumption of 
today that old cattle should be slaughtered, Forbes approved 
of that part of the hospital which was ‘appropriated for the 
comfort of those valuable creatures who have exhausted their 
strength in the service of man’.®°4 A rather different kind of 
hospital was the Bengal Cantonments, near Surat, where Forbes 
went ‘by the physician’s advice, for changevof air’, after a severe 


~ attack of fever: 


... here is a constant succession of amusements for morning, noon and 
all night long. The former is occupied in hunting, shooting, cock-fight- 
ing, and dog-fighting. Feasting at dinner from one till three o’clock, 
when horse-races commence, quite in the English style, on a very good 
course. Between the heats, fighting-rams, dancing-bears, ladies run- 
ning races on elephants, and more varieties than I can tell you of, 
fill up the intervals. When the horse-race finishes, the company leave 
the stage, to drink tea in an adjoining tent, from whence they retire to 


: 
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their respective bungalos, to dress for the ball; ...A concert some- 
times precedes the dance before supper, an entertainment equally 
elegant and abundant. After which dancing, singing, music, and 
masques continue until four in the morning.*” 


The Memoirs afford some interesting glimpses of the condition 
of women in the parts of India visited by Forbes. Among the 
Hindus of western India, child marriages, arranged by the 
parents, were the rule. Real conjugal life began around puberty, 
and girls were often ‘mothers at twelve years of age, and grand- 
mothers at five and twenty’. Life was harsh for widows; Forbes 
felt deeply sorry for the child widow, ‘her head shaved,... 
divested of every ornament’, performing ‘many menial offices’. 
He fully understood the necessity of throwing ‘the mantle of 
charity over the young virgin-widow’ who infringed ‘the celibacy 
imposed on her by .. . cruel and impolitic laws’. If a young 
widow among the higher castes became pregnant, she often 
committed suicide, and when Forbes was in charge of Dabhoi, 
the prevention of such occurrences gave him ‘the greatest 
trouble and uneasiness’: 


... their bodies were often found in the public wells of the city, and 
villages in the purgunna, but none of the brahmins in the panchaut, 
nor any Hindoo officer took the smallest trouble to prevent these 
shocking occurrences. The suicides were at last so frequent, that I was 
under the necessity of issuing an order, to be affixed at the market- 
place and city gates, that the body of any female found in a well or 
tank, within the Dhuboy districts, should be exposed naked for twenty- 
four hours before it was taken to the funeral pile. This had so far the 
desired effect, that after the proclamation of the edict, either no more 
suicides were committed, or they were carefully concealed from my 
knowledge, as I never had occasion to make an exposure.*®? 


His ingenious solution may have only driven the problem under- 
ground. His official duties brought him into close‘contact with 
the zamindars and revenue officers in Gujarat, whom he found 
corrupt, but the women of the same families belonged, as it 
were, to another class altogether, not tainted by the vices of the 
male world: ‘mild, gentle, and affectionate, they seem formed 
to make good wives and good mothers: ignorant of the world, 
and the various temptations to which European females are 
liable, religious and domestic duties engross their chief atten- 
tion.’*° A special class of wise women, ‘skilled-in astrology, 
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geomancy, and fortune-telling’, made their living in the big 
cities by giving advice to young people on their amatory prob- 
lems, “especially on the jealousy, revenge, and other passions 
prevalent in an Asiatic zenena’.®°® Of superior status were the 
female ascetics and devotees who had undertaken religious vows 
and were ‘highly respected’: indeed, many of them were sup- 
posed to have arrived, like the male gurus, ‘at such perfection 
and purity, as to be actually an incarnation of the deity, and 
consequently an object of worship’.*!¢ 

Forbes’s response to the physical attractions and accoutre- 
ments of Indian women has the same rich sensousness as his 
response to trees, birds, and flowers. 


... their black glossy hair, tied in a knot on the middle of the head, is 
copiously anointed with cocoa-nut oil, and perfumed with the essence 
of sandal, mogrees, and champahs; their ears, loaded with rings and 
heavy jewels, reach almost to their shoulders; this is esteemed a 
beauty; ... Round the waist they wear a loose piece of muslin, while 
the bosom is entirely exposed: this is the only drapery of the Malabar 
women; but they are adorned with a profusion of gold and silver 
chains for necklaces, mixed with strings of Venetian and other gold 
coins; they have also heavy bangles, or bracelets: a silver box, sus- 
pended by a chain on one side, forms a principal ornament, and con- 
tains the areca, or betel-nut, with its appendages of chunam, spice, 
and betel-leaf. Their skin is softened by aromatic oils, . . .2". 


The strings of ‘Venetian and other gold coins’ worn as personal 
decorations point to the profusion of foreign exchange in pepper- 
rich Malabar. Forbes seems to have been quite obsessed with 
the perfumery used by Indian women, there being several re- 
ferences to this in the Memoirs. Perfumed oils and unguents, 
‘preserved in small bottles, and boxes of onyx and alabaster’, 
constituted ‘a considerable article of traffic’ with travelling sales- 
men and made ‘a conspicuous figure on the Indian toilette’.*” 
Perfumes and ornaments were not, however, exclusively femi- 
nine indulgences: the Indian men used them too. Ear-rings and 
bracelets were common masculine ornaments: even the poorest 
men usually had silver bangles. The rich wore pearl necklaces, 
golden chains, and jewelled bracelets and turban ornaments.*”* 

Forbes had many opportunities of observing women at close 
quarters. He once had the rare privilege of meeting and talking 
to two upper class Muslim women at Surat, one of whom was a 
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great beauty, and the other most gorgeously attired. He revels 
in the opportunities for description provided by the theme. 
In the brahmin villages of the Konkan he saw ‘women of the 
first distinction, like Rebeka and Rachel’, drawing water at the 
public wells, tending cattle, gathering the leaves and flowers 
of the lotus, and washing clothes in the tanks. The young 
women washing clothes reminded him of ‘Homer’s picture of 
Nausicaa’.*45 He was equally charmed by the women in the 
villages of Gujarat: 


the women are modest and delicate; their drapery, however coarse, 
is rendered becoming by an elegant carelessness of the folds, and their 
attitudes are peculiarly graceful. Greatly resembling the pastoral man- 
ners of the Mesopotamian damsels in the patriarchal days, the young 
women of Guzerat daily draw water from the public wells, and some- 
times carry two or three earthen jars, placed over each other, upon 
the head; which requiring perfect steadiness, gives them an erect and 
stately air.*1* 


He sometimes visited villages where Europeans had never been 
seen, but where he was nevertheless treated by the women 
with a debonair hospitality which could not fail to please.*!7 
The experience of India taught Forbes that modesty was a 
telative concept. Not-only were the women of Malabar scantily 
draped, but also generally in India men and women bathing 
in the same river and changing their clothes in the water did 
not infringe ‘the laws of decency’ .*1® This kind of mixed bathing 
was a noyelty to his eyes: 
- throughont the whole day the women of Baroche are bathing in 
the. ‘Tiver, without being at all abashed by spectators, though no 
females are more modest than the Hindoos; they shift their garments, 
consisting of a single drapery, elegantly folded, in the most expedi- 
tious manner, without the least offence to decency. Custom reconciles 
every thing; and not a spark of jealousy enters the breast of a brahmin 
or banian husband, when he sees his wife bathing in the same stream 
with a hundred of the opposite sex.*19 


On the other hand, Indians ‘of respectability’ would neither 
dance themselves, nor allow their womenfolk to dance in 
public: 


nor can they reconcile the English country-dances to their ideas of 
female delicacy. I remember an amiable Hindoo at Bombay being. 
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taken to a veranda overlooking the assembly-room, where a number 
of ladies and gentlemen were going down a country dance; on his 
conductor asking how he liked the amusement, the mild Indian 
replied, ‘Master, I not quite understand this business, but in our 
caste we say “if we place butter too near the fire, butter will melt.” ’ I 
have thought of this Hindoo when present at some particular waltzing 
in France and Germany.*” 


The professional dancing-girls impressed Forbes by the ‘decency 
and modesty’ of their ‘demeanor, which is more likely to allure, 
than the shameless effrontery of similar characters in other 
countries’ 31 

Forbes was a firm believer in the necessity of British in- 
volvement in India and saw that it would serve three causes: 
British commerce, Indian political stability, and the propaga- 
tion of Christianity. His initial reaction to Hinduism was in the 
tradition of the Enlightenment. He believed that a pure Ur- 
Hinduism had existed in antiquity and had been subsequently 
polluted by polytheism, idolatry, and superstition. He was 
impressed by the domestic and social virtues of the Hindus, 
and felt a good deal of attraction towards some of the Hindu 
rituals, e.g. ablutions, morning and evening prayers, and floral 
offerings.*?2 He brought back from Dabhoi, with the permission 
of its principal citizens and religious brahmins, fragments of 
sculpture from the dilapidated walls of ruined temples and the 
celebrated Gate of Diamonds. He placed these relics in an 
octagonal building, ‘a temple to Friendship’, in the grounds of 
Stanmore Hall, ‘under a linden-grove on the margin of a lake 
profusely adorned by the nymphea- lotos, which, when its 
snowy petals and expanded foliage’ were gently agitated by the 
southern breeze, reminded him of the sacred tanks of Gujarat.%?* 
This ‘pagoda’ survived until the twenties or thirties of the 
present century, though the images had been removed earlier.**4 

Forbes was repelled, like most Europeans, by features such as 
the religious freaks tolerated by Hindu society,—the self-tortur- 
ing ascetics, the nudist fakirs, the arrogant gurus,—the role of 
eroticism in religious festivals and in the lives of the temple 
brahmins, and, of course, the major social evils which were 
then tolerated and sanctioned by the Hindu religious order, the 
privileges of the brahmins, the deprivations of the lower castes, 
the degradation of the outcastes and untouchables, the rigorous!” 
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subordination of widows, suttee, female infanticide, etc.325 The 
Memotrs offer a powerful exposé of all these evils, but while Forbes 
starts by making just and level-headed criticisms, he ends by 
becoming an intransigent partisan in the battle between the 
Evangelicals and the Orientalists in the early nineteenth century, 
Always a pious Protestant, who regarded atheism as ‘pernici- 
ous’ and Voltaire and Hume as dangerous and mischievous 
authors,**6 he seems to have come under a strong Evangelical 


influence after his return to England, gradually developing a - 


relentless anti-Hinduism. The Evangelical Party was formed in 
1785, the year after Forbes’s final return from India. At a time 
when ‘philosophers and sceptics’ were ‘endeavouring to under- 
mine Christianity, and exalt paganism’, he became convinced of 
‘Hindoo depravity’ and of the urgent necessity to convert the 
Hindus. The reading of the translation of the Codes of Manu 
strengthened his growing obsession. While Kalidasa and Jaya- 
deva imparted an additional lustre to Indian nature in his 
retrospective glances, Manu just about delivered a decisive blow 
to the already tottering image of Hinduism in his mind.3?? 
This antagonistic spirit puts in curious perspective the spon- 
taneity of some of his first impressions of the Hindus and be- 
comes increasingly vehement until towards the end of the book 
the missionary theme almost completely submerges the theme 
of Indian reminiscences. The theme of India is quite given up 
for a passionate plea for changing India altogether. India be- 
comes the Great Other, the unacceptable, dark, mysterious, 
abominable, and monstrous alien, whose identity has to be 
destroyed. Her culture is totally rejected. Because of the way 
Forbes has himself edited his letters from the past, the continu- 
ity of the process of growth is not evident,—the book is not the 
story of his entire life but his Oriental Memoirs—and the careful 
reader senses a chasm between the beginning and the end, with 


numerous contradictions in between. The polarization between © 


the man who praised the domestic virtues of the Hindus or drew 
the lovely birds and flowers, and the man who clamours for the 
conversion of India sunk in barbarism, is intriguing but real. 
Forbes came to feel that he was living in a special period of 
' transition in the fields of both religion and politics, when ‘some- 
thing extraordinary’ was going on in the plans of the ‘Omni- 
potent Being’. His native country seemed to have been ‘selected 
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by Infinite Wisdom and Goodness for the preservation of 
Liberty in Europe, and the diffusion of truth and knowledge 
throughout the dark regions of the earth’. Britain, he hoped, 
would not only restore peace to ‘exhausted Europe’, then 
overwhelmed by ‘unparalleled events and calamities’, but would 
also ‘rise“in triumph, to promote the glory of God, and the 
happiness of man; to dispel the mists of ignorance, superstition, 
and idolatry, and diffuse the light of Revelation to the remotest 
corners of the earth.’ He himself wished to be ‘deemed the 
humblest instrument in promoting this great design’. A great 
vision of political and religious expansion had been seen by the 
Elizabethans, but the promise had not been fulfilled at that 
time: Forbes trusted that the fulfilment had been ‘reserved for 
the liberal and enlightened epoch of the nineteenth century’ .**8 


... Great Britain, amidst the storms and convulsions which have 
humbled the continent of Europe, and degraded her princes, has been 
upheld by the arm of Omnipotence, and considered as a Zoar by 
virtuous foreigners; because she is a nation where the Christian 
religion is preserved; where for more than fifty years it shone the 
brightest jewel in the diadem of a beloved venerable monarch; and 
pervading every rank in society, adorns the palace of his nobles, and 
the cottage of his peasants !39 


The frankly apocalyptic vein of the last chapter, given its final 
form in 1812, can be related to a number of circumstances. The 
British patriot’s pride and confidence in Britain as the champion 
of liberty in Europe were being expressed against the tumul- 
tuously agitated backdrop of the contemporary European poli- 
tical scene. Ever since his return from India, Forbes would have 
been hearing about the revolutionary turmoil in France, and the 
French Revolutionary and Napoleonic Wars. He had travelled 
in Italy, Switzerland, and Germany, and in 1803, taking 
advantage of the peace of Amiens, came to France via Holland. 
The uneasy peace ended just about that time, and Forbes 
reached Paris the day after all British subjects had been ordered 
to be detained. He was detained with his wife and daughter in 
Paris and Verdun, but luckily his membership of the Royal and: 
Antiquarian Societies of London, his consequent position as a 
‘savant Anglois’, and his plea that he needed to return to 
England to complete his lifetime’s work, the Memoirs, obtained 
his release in 1804, and he subsequently published an account 
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of his captivity in France. His interest in Europe was soon 
strengthened by a personal link. His only child married Marc 
René de Montalembert, a French exile who had joined the 
British Army. In 1810 Charles Forbes René de Montalembert, 
the future French orator, politician, and historian, was born in 
London. As an infant of fifteen months, he was given to the 
charge of his maternal grandfather as his mother accompanied 
his father with his regiment. While giving the final touches to 
his Memoirs, Forbes was also looking after his baby grandson, 
for whose future use he prepared an enlarged manuscript version 
of the work. Forbes’s Protestant piety and thoroughness are 
said to have left a lasting mark on the character of his grandson, 
who eventually became an outspoken opponent of absolutism in 
church and state, and a prominent leader of the Catholic resis- 
tance to the state on the Continent.**° The last chapter of the 
Memoirs has an emotional urgency, a sermonesque vehemence, 
an unconcealed eschatological anxiety developing into a fervent 
statement of faith and hope, which must be linked to the cares 
of Forbes’s personal life in his old age. 

Finally, of course, as Forbes was finishing the revision of his 
papers, the great controversy on whether or not the British 
should undertake extensive missionary activity in India was 
reaching its climax. In 1793 the missionary lobby failed to win 
enough support when the East India Company’s charter was 
renewed, but the agitation continued. Forbes can claim to be 
rerzembered as a modest participant in the polemics of the day, 
as the major part of the last chapter of the Memoirs was pub- 
lished separately as a pamphlet in 1810, three years before the 
publication of the entire work, as ‘an useful service to the cause 
of Christianity in the East’.33! The year 1813 must have given 
him great pleasure, for not only was his magnum opus published, 
but also the Charter Act granted a large measure of freedom to 
missionary activity in India. 

Forbes writes a rich, flowery, rhetorical, rolling style, serving 
both his sensuous-poetical and visionary-homiletic themes. He 
loves polysyllabic words and is unabashed in embellishment 
and elaboration. The general effect is one of grandiloquence; at 
times he is a little pedantic. 
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Maria Graham came to India with her father, Rear-Admiral 
George Dundas, and married, while in India, Captain Thomas 
Graham, R.N. She became Lady Callcott by her second mar- 
riage. Her Journal of a Residence in India, dealing with her ex- 
perience of mainly coastal areas of India over the period 1809- 
11, was first published in 1812. The present discussion is based 
on the second edition, published in 1813. 

Mrs Graham is a Scotswoman moulded by the tradition of 
the Enlightenment, distinguished by her polish, urbanity, and 
intellectual interests, particularly her curiosity about Indian 
philosophy and religion, and her shrewd comments on the 
British communities of Bombay, Madras, and Calcutta. Her 
journal is rich in descriptive sketches of both Indian and British 
social life, and her style is lively, though without the dash of Mrs 
Fay or Miss Goldborne. As her experience of India was mainly 
of the coastal areas, she herself thought that this limitation might 
have accounted 


in some degree for her character of the natives being more unfavour- 
able than that of some other writers; . . . most certainly she did not 
go far enough to meet with any of those remnants of the age of gold, 
—any of those combinations of innocence, benevolence, and volup- 
tuous simplicity, with which the imaginations of some ingenious 
authors have peopled the cottages of the Hindoos. What she saw 
certainly suggested the materials of a very opposite picture; . . . * 


What must have appeared to her as the most egregious ins- 
tance of Hindu folly was the adoration paid to a human being 
as a divine incarnation: ‘I have just seen what I thought I 
should never have met with on this side of Thibet, namely, an 
alive god, called the Deo of Chimchore, who is nothing less than 
Ganesa himself, incarnate in the person of a boy of twelve years 
old, the eighth of his family honoured as the vehicle of the 
deity’s appearance on earth.’$%3 She visited the palace of this 
Deo and the tombs of the former Deos, where ‘all the business 
of worship was going on’, and returned, 
filled with reflections not very favourable to the dignity of human 
nature, after witnessing such a degrading instance of superstitious 
folly. If I could be assured that the communication with Europe would 
in ever so remote a period free the natives of India from their moral 
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and religious degradation, I could even be almost reconciled to the 
methods by which the Europeans have acquired possession of the 
country.*#4 

However, her intellectual curiosity and desire to appreciate 
the cave sculpture of India induced her to find out about the 
Hindu gods from the investigations of the Orientalist scholars, 
She thought that the ‘coarseness and inelegance of the Hindoo 
polytheism’ would ‘certainly disgust many accustomed to the 
graceful mythology of ancient Europe’: she felt that Hindu 
mythology lacked ‘poetical beauty’, but she maintained that 
there was a need ‘to examine the various systems of religion 
which the feelings natural to the mind of man have produced’.335 
Her philosophical interests also drewher to make inquiries about 
Vedanta, Indian atheism, Buddhism, and Jainism; she noted 
the preposterousness of missionary influence in Ceylon where 
some erstwhile Buddhists had been brought to believe that 
‘Bhud and Satan are one and the same person’: one man even 
tried to dissuade her from going inside the temples, because 
‘there were only some devils’ inside.*** We may remember that 
Christians have sometimes identified the gods or prophets of 
other faiths with diabolical powers, as in the Mahounde of the 
medieval plays, or Modo and Mahu in King Lear, derived from 
the name of Mohammed. She was convinced of the superiority 
of the intellectual achievements of Europe, ‘where the mind of 
man seems to flourish in preference to any other land’, and was 
especially irritated by the passivity of ‘the lower Hindoos, who 
seem so resigned to all that I call evils in life’.337 She also dis- 
posed of the Chinese civilization summarily, on the basis of the 
very scanty information available to her: ‘for though I admire 
many of the maxims of the great Chinese sage, I hardly think it 
would be worth while to take much pains to become more inti- 
mately acquainted with a people, whose morality consists in 
cererrony, —whose wisdom is finesse,— and whose arts and 
literature have been at a stand these thousand years.’3%8 

In 1814 Mrs Graham published Letters on India, designed to 
be a manual on India for those going there from Britain at an 
early period of their lives. This book reflects a certain shift in 
her cultural attitudes, which makes it imperative that we con- 
sider it alongside her Journal. In a sense she did in two books 
what several other authors did in one, namely, the presentation 
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of the author’s own experience of India and of an outline of the 
information on India available to the British public at that time. 
In the Letters she drew heavily from the Orientalist scholars and 
others who had written on India, such as Jones, Colebrooke, 
Wilford, Wilks, Orme, Dow, and Buchanan, and openly aligned 
herself with the Orientalist standpoint by stating that one of her 
purposes was to exhibit a sketch of India’s ‘former grandeur and 
refinement’ so that she could restore India ‘to that place in the 
scale of ancient nations, which European historians have in 
general unaccountably neglected to assign to it.’%9 In this res- 
pect her position is close to that of George Forster. She also offers 
an interesting contrast to James Forbes: in spite of their access 
to the same sources of information, the conclusions on Hindu 
culture reached by Forbes and Mrs Graham were quite different 
in spirit. In the context of the Orientalist-Evangelical confron- 
tation of the early nineteenth century, she may be said to belong 
to the former camp and he to the latter. Both of them modified 
their personal opinions after reading the works of the scholars, 
but while it would seem that Forbes thought the worse of the 
Hindus the more he read about them, the articles and transla- 
tions coming from the scholars had a dramatically different 
effect on Mrs Graham: it was the effect which the scholars 
associated with the Asiatick Researches themselves intended, 
and the Hindus actually rose in her estimation. She grasped 
that the Sanskrit language itself was an index to a monumental 
cultural achievement: 


Were all other monuments swept away from the face of Hindostan, 
were its inhabitants destroyed, and its name forgotten, the existence 
of the Sanscrit language would prove that it once contained a race 
who had reached a high degree of refinement, and who must have 
been blest with many rare advantages before such a language could 
have been formed and polished. Amidst the wreck of nations where 
it flourished, and superior to the havoc of war and of conquest, it 
remains a venerable monument of the splendor of other times, as the 
solid pyramid in the deserts of Egypt... . . 340 


She realized that there must have been a high level of cul- 
ture behind a play like the Sacontala and was particularly de- 
lighted by the light it threw on the position and functions of 
women in society, for here women were depicted as ‘exercising 
all the functions of rational creatures’.*44 Forbes too liked 
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the Sacontala, but in Mrs Graham one senses a more genuine 
thrill of discovery, a burst of enthusiasm over the revelation 
of a culturally congenial and comprehensible terrain in the field 
of Sanskrit drama. She had read extracts from Bhavabhiti’s 
Malatimadhava, translated by Colebrooke, and thought that the 
plot ‘would do no discredit to an European pen’.*4? Of course, 
there still remained the very real difficulty of reconciling certain 
features of Indian literature with the standards of European 
propriety, for instance, the great length of Sanskrit plays, or the 
introduction of ‘monkeys’ in an epic poem: “There certainly can 
be no difference of opinion concerning the puerile taste that 
could tolerate Hanuman and his baboon associates in an epic 
poem.’*43 She was still concerned with the maintenance of the 
superiority of European achievements: ‘I am not saying that the 
luxuriant shoots of the Oriental palm-tree surpass in beauty or 
in flavour the purple clusters of the European vine, but only 
that there is a beauty, inferior indeed, but striking and charac- 
teristic in these monuments of eastern civilization and litera- 
ture.’844 She had gathered that the ‘amatory poetry of India’ 
was not deficient in ‘tenderness of expression and thought’, but 
there was a reservation: ‘the passion it sings is too little refined 
for our western taste, though its language is highly polished’. 
Her discussion of Hinduism is fraught with the usual difficulty 
and awkwardness of trying to understand it in Christian terms, 
but she was stirred by the discovery in India of philosophical 
systems analogous to those of Greece and by the possibility of 
Indian influence on Greek thought.*4* She never quite took to 
Hindu mythology: 


I am not fond of the Hinda mythology, but I do not on the whole 
think worse of it than of that of the West, excepting indeed that its 
fictions have employed less elegant pens. . . . 

But the graceful Crishna with ‘his attendant nymphs moving in 
mystic unison with the Seasons, and the youthful Camdeo, tipping 
his arrows with the budding floweret, are images scarcely inferior in 
beauty, .. 


nee there are parts of their mythology over which the veil of mystery 
is, and ought to be spread.*4? 


_Despite her various reservations, however, Hindu mythology 
did rouse in her some interest and sympathy, as is shown by her 
rol 
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quotation of verses welcoming the arrival of the tenth avatar.348 
Her discernment in assimilating scholarly opinion is evident in 
the modest comments she makes on the relationship between 
brahminical Hinduism, Buddhism, and Jainism; her awareness 
of the relevance of further information on the tribal peoples is 
indicated in the comment that ‘their history is one of the many 
desiderata in our knowledge of the East.’4° She has a calmer, 
maturer outlook than the Evangelicals in the discussion of reli- 
gious rites and what might be termed para-religious practices, 
with a greater awareness of psychological factors and a more 
efficient anthropological perspective; her impatience with the 
propaganda of the Evangelical movement may be suspected in 
the curt reference to ‘the cant of those who are daily lamenting 
the deterioration of mankind, and the corruption of the world 
in general.’%5° Perhaps her most impressive gesture in the book 
is an attempt to come to grips with the very vexed question of 
Hindu morality: 


I am not sure that I was not once liable to the reproach of European 
prejudice so far as to despise immeasurably the Hindu meekness, and 
half polish; and perhaps I should be ashamed to own that I had so far 
strayed from good-nature and good-sense, as to forget, that whatever 
reproaches may be deserved by some of the Hindus for their moral 
practices, the fundamental principles of morality itself are so firmly 
implanted in the soul of man that no vicious practice and no mistaken 
code can change their nature, . . . 

Our missionaries are very apt to split upon this rock, and in order 
to place our religion in the brightest light, as if it wanted their feeble 
aid, they lay claim exclusively to all the sublime maxims of morality, 
and tell those they wish to convert, that their own books contain 
nothing but abominations, the belief of which they must abandon in 
order to receive the purer doctrine of Christianity. Mistaken men! 
could they desire a better opening to their hopes than to find already 
established that morality which says, it is enjoined to man even at the 
moment of destruction to wish to benefit his foes, ‘as the sandal tree in the 
instant of its overthrow sheds perfume on the axe that fells it.’ 
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In short I consider morality like the sciences and arts, to be only 
slumbering not forgotten in India; and that to awaken the Hindas to 
a knowledge of the treasures in their own hands is the only thing 
wanting to set them fairly in the course of improvement with other 
nations. "i 
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Everywhere in the ancient Hindi books we find the maxims of that 
pure and sound morality which is founded on the nature of man as a 
rational and social being... . 

The Hindas claim the honour of having invented the method of 
teaching by apologues, . . .*54 

She virtually admits that she had been ‘unjust’ towards the 
Hindus in her Journal on the question of their morality.*52 Even 
her comments on Manu, the Hindu law-giver, are collected, 
not frenzied like Forbes’s; she zs ‘a little angry’ with Manu for 
enjoining the subordination of women, but her comparative 
analysis of the privileges of the brahmins and the priests of 
Europe, and of the condition of the domestic slaves of the East 
and that of the plantation slaves of the West Indies, shows her 
balanced historical perspective.*5* This being her new stance, it 
was natural that she should not be an ardent advocate for mis- 
sionary activity in India. She still envisaged a distant future 
when the Hindus might be converted, but was sad that ‘the 
means employed’ were ‘so inadequate to the end proposed’: 
‘whether, as happens in the physical world, doing little and un- 
skilfully in a deep-rooted disorder, be worse than leaving nature 
to her own quiet operations, is to me not doubtful.’ She trusted 
to the slow and gradual process whereby the Hindu would 
‘shake off’ his ‘superstitions, with the lethargy of slavery’, and 
in the absence of miracles, built her hopes ‘on the silent opera- 
tion of ages, and the certain though remote effects of moral 
causes on the mind of man’.*54 Her quiet and open approach to 
religion, the practical and ethical accent of her Christianity 
make her Letters on India entirely different in tone from the 
writings of the Evangelicals, with their ardent emphasis on sal- 
vation through faith. From her ironical comment on the Euro- 
peans in India—‘it is needless to say how very Christian all the 
European settlers are’#55—1t is clear that she felt that what really 
mattered was a moral regeneration of human beings, a regen- 
eration of which the Europeans as well as the Indians were in 
need. The dominant impression one receives from the Letters is 
that her mind had been in a ferment: the study of another cul- 
ture had stimulated her to consider the life of the human species 
in its varied aspects, physical and spiritual, social and psychol- 
ogical, ethical and emotional. She had gained an insight into 
human nature through her study of Hindu social practices and 
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‘ ceremonial rites: she had caught glimpses of the praying man, 
the fearful man, the jubilant and exultant man. She had ob- 
tained a greater understanding of the human concern for ‘what 
happens after’ the dissolution of the body, the human anxiety to 
secure the cooperation of nature for the creation of well-being, 
to propitiate the apparently inscrutable superior powers and 
to regulate life for the avoidance of unpleasantness. A spirit of 
philosophical enquiry and an enlightened social conscience 
pervade the book and are well summed up in her concluding 
words: ‘nothing is beneath the attention of a philosopher, or 
of one who wishes to enlarge his views of human nature, to 
study that most wonderful of the works of God, the mind of 
man, or to be that most respectable of beings, the benefactor 
of his fellow creatures,’ 


XV 


Maria, Lady Nugent was the daughter of Cortlandt Skinner 
of New Jersey, North America®? and the wife of Sir George 
Nugent, who served as Commander-in-Chiefin India from 1811 
to 1813. Her Journal from the year 1811 till the year 1815, including 
a Voyage to and Residence in India, with a Tour to the North-Western 
Parts of the British Possessions in that Country, under the Bengal Govern- 
ment was published posthumously in 1839. It is a diary much in- 
volved with the domestic affections of womanhood. She accom- 
panied her husband to India, leaving behind all four of her chil- 
dren, including an infant eighteen months old and a baby to 
whom she gave birth shortly before embarkation. It is not sur- 
prising that the sorrow of such a separation should leave its mark 
on her journal: even casual comments reveal the depth of her 
anguish. She is a generous, compassionate, and courageous 
person, with a remarkable determination to conquer her depres- 
sion. Her piety is more unaffected and prepossessing than that 
of many others and her humour is gentle. Her style is homely, 
without self-conscious arts, some of her entries being in the form 
of notes. Her interactions with the Indians are marked by a 
good-natured friendliness. Her instinctive and maternal res- 
ponses to her new surroundings constitute the special interest of 
this journal, and she makes some discerning comments about 
the manners of the people around her. She was very moved by 
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the piety of the boatmen on the Ganges, who prayed every 
morning at the commencement of the day’s journey: 


There is something very striking, and even affecting, in the piety 
(superstition if so you please to call it,) of these poor Hindoos, and, | 
whenever I see them in the water, with their eyes lifted up to heaven, 
and their hands clasped, I cannot avoid giving them credit for real 
feelings of religion; and I am certain, that, whatever their mistakes or 
superstitions may be, such prayers, offered in purity of heart, are 
acceptable to the Almighty.* 

Like Bishop Heber writing a decade later, she found the Indians 
‘so well disposed, that, had they but the Christian religion as 
their guide, they would, perhaps, be the most amiable people 
in the world,’359 


XVI 


Sir Henry Pottinger, the son of Eldred Curwen Pottinger, was 
educated at Belfast, and served the East India Company in both 
military and diplomatic capacities. When his Travels in Beloo- 
chistan and Sinde; accompanied by a Geographical and Historical 
Account of those Countries was published in 1816, his rank was that 
of a Lieutenant. The work was the outcome of a reconnoitring 
tour undertaken by him in 1810 for the British Government of 
India. The political background was the hostility between Bri- 
tain and France and the necessity ‘to ascertain the nature and | 
resources of those countries, through which an invading Euro- 
pean army might advance towards Hindoostan’.3®° Most of the 
time the author was in disguise. He was well aware of the value 
of a report on territories and peoples little known to Europeans, 
and the journal is especially interesting as recording the impres- 
sions made on a European by the Baluchi tribes at that period, 
their way of life presenting a perfect mixture of ‘ingenuous hos- 
pitality and’ predatory ferocity’.%6! He was struck by the vio- 
lence, the way ‘the most familiar topics of conversation’ were 
‘bloodshed and rapine’: his opinion was that they were a savage 
nation, like the tribes which had subverted the Roman Empire, 
but he was impressed by the tribal fellow-feeling between a 
chief and his followers, and found their marital regulations, 
scrupulously observed, Mosaic in spirit.26 The Hindu business 
community of Kalat provoked him to speak of ‘the venality. and 
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thirst of gain inherent in the Hindoo character’, and he found 
contemporary Persia ‘to be the very fountain-head of every 
species of tyranny, cruelty, meanness, injustice, extortion, and 
infamy, that can disgrace or pollute human nature; and have 
ever been found in any age or nation.’*®3 He found the Sindhis 
to be ‘avaricious, full of deceit, cruel, ungrateful, and strangers 
to veracity’, and attributed this state of affairs partly to the de- 
basing effect of an extorting, ignorant, and tyrannous govern- 
ment, but mainly ‘to that moral turpitude which may almost 
be pronounced, to pervade in a greater or lesser degree, the 
population and society of every nation in Asia, of which we 
have the slightest knowledge.’ He hoped that he would not be 
stamped as a misanthrope because of the sentiments he enter- 
tained of ‘all Asiatics’. ‘Iam convinced, the farther our researches 
spread, and the more intimately we become acquainted with 
the East, we shall discover stronger, clearer proofs of the gen- 
eral application of the conclusion I have drawn’: he would have 
been happy to have any evidence to the contrary, but did not 
anticipate it.364 

There is, therefore, in Pottinger, a strong consciousness of 
belonging to a very superior civilization. At the same time the 
journal conveys very well the urge for exploration, the very 
genuine risks undertaken in the trip, and the variety of personal 
and cultural encounters inevitable in such a passage. I shall al- 
ways remember the two villagers disputing about the sun and 
the moon, one asserting that the two were the same luminary, 
the other that they were separate bodies. The latter asked the 
former how it could be that the sun and the moon were simul- 
taneously visible in opposite sides of the sky. His opponent coolly 
rejoined that the moon was the reflection of the sun. Pottinger, 
who had to be the referee and whose opinion was regarded as 
conclusive, marvelled that rational creatures could be ‘capable 
of such gross absurdity’ ,3® yet the position of the man who held 
that the sun and the moon were the same body should not 
really appear so absurd to someone familiar with the history of 
the presentation of new hypotheses relating to natural pheno- 
mena! Equally memorable is the amazement of a chief that 
Pottinger, who was disguised as a Muslim in the service of a 
Hindu, should be running risks traversing dangerous territories 
in the service of an idolater: ‘‘“Take a gun”, added he, “‘and 
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fight, rather than slave in this disgraceful manner: .. . . when 
you arrive in India, pitch the Hindoo vagabond, by whom you 
are employed, and his concerns, to the devil. Turn soldier and 
Chupao the country!’ 866 To chupao means ‘to plunder’. 


XVII 


Francis Rawdon-Hastings, the first Marquess of Hastings and 
the second Earl of Moira, was educated at Harrow and Oxford, 
and had had an eventful military and political career when he 
was appointed Governor-General of British India and Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the armed forces there. The Private Fournal 
of the Marquess of Hastings, covering the period 1813-18, was 
given to the public by his surviving daughter, the Marchioness 
of Bute, in 1858, when the Mutiny had caused India to become 
a focus of public attention in Britain. The work is of particular 
interest as being the journal of a person who was responsible for 
the final establishment of British paramountcy in India in those 
very years which are covered by it. The diary form comes into 
its own in revealing the behind-the-scene plans, preoccupations, 
and anxieties of the man at the helm of British affairs in India. 
The political turmoil in the subcontinent; the overwhelming | 
problems faced by the Company State; the imminence of a 
large-scale war sensed right in the beginning of the period; the 
necessity felt by the Marquess to define and clarify, to both the 
parties concerned, the relationship between the Company State 
and the native princes, to make the Company’s regime para- 
mount ‘in effect, if not declaredly so’, and to extinguish ‘the 
fiction of the Mogul Government’; the arrival of the hour of 
triumph when he is able to report the final collapse of Maratha 
power ;*°? the crisis of civilization in large areas of the subcon- 
tinent as a result of the political anarchy: all these are here. Not 
surprisingly, the Marquess is an excellent reporter on courts and 
courtly circles, and the deals between ‘the great’ figure promi- 
nently in his pages. An astute diplomat, he was well aware of 
the need to bestow on the native princes ‘those little winning 
attentions’ which operated strongly on their feelings, and to 
mingle justice with a dose of ‘trifling urbanity’: ‘Our people 
are too dry with the natives.’*** He understood the psychology 
of the Sikh chiefs—‘One need only look at these folks to be con- 
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vinced that there is a pride about them which would make them 
contemn a notion of our support, were the condition for it pre- 
sented to them in a humiliating light’—and knew exactly how 
to ‘hit upon the right tone with them’.6® He was much imbued 
with that sense of purpose which I have mentioned in the intro- 
ductory chapter, keenly conscious of his position, and anxious: 
to do good: ‘I at times endeavour to arouse myself with the ho 
that I may succeed in establishing such institutions, and still 
more such dispositions, as will promote the happiness of the 
vast population of this country; but when the thought has 
glowed for a moment it is dissipated by the austere verdict of 
reason against the efficacy of exertion from an atom like me.’37° 
He admired Akbar as ‘one who employed power to benefit his 
kind’: “The memory of Akbar does not belong to a particular 
race or country; it is the property of mankind.’$7* He was aware 
of the double nature of government measures, that the correc- 
tion of one evil was often accompanied by the institution of new 
sources of oppression, as for instance in the case of the Perma- 
nent Settlement; was proud of the ‘humanity and justice to- 
wards the natives’ with which the British officials discharged 
their functions; and only regretted ‘our want of any attempt to 
inculcate morality into the natives, who are strangely destitute 
of any such instruction.’3”* 

The journal of the Marquess has attracted some attention from 
historians for its extreme views on Hindu inferiority.*7? He had 
scarcely reached Diamond Harbour on his way to Calcutta 
from England, via Madras, when on 2 October 1813, he formed 
a very unfavourable impression of the Bengali villagers. The 
very density of population in the villages, while affording ‘un- 
questionable conclusion of the absence of those virulent passions 
which in other countries set hamlet against hamlet, and house 
against house’,®74 nevertheless made him feel intensely uncom- 
fortable: it was as if the countryside was one vast slum, and he, 
the aristocrat of another clime, was being dragged against his 
will into the obscene alleys of a sprawling rural ghetto. 


In the Hindoo villages the dwellings are but three or four feet asunder; 
they are insulated, irregularly grouped as if by accident, and those 
which lie in the centre are approachable only by tortuous paths; and, 
as these habitations are simple huts, without exterior precincts, and 
are in part composed of mats pervious to sight, the possibility of the- 
14 1 
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people’s living in that huddled manner implies a destitution of those 
energies of mind on which moral feeling depends. Pudency cannot 
exist in such a crowded assemblage, notwithstanding the professed 
segregation of the women; and that state of society can be maintained 
only by reciprocal tolerance of all that is offensive and all that is 
indecent. The Hindoo appears a being nearly limited to mere animal 
functions, and even in them indifferent. Their proficiency and skill in 
the several lines of occupation to which they are restricted, are little 
more than the dexterity which any animal with similar conformation, 
but with no higher intellect than a dog, an elephant, or a monkey, 
might be supposed capable of attaining. It is enough to see this in 
order to have full conviction that such a people can at no period have 
been more advanced in civil polity. Retrogradation from an improved 
condition of society never takes this course. According to the circum- 
stances which have dissolved its government the fragments of such a 
community either preserve the traces of effeminate refinement, or the 
rough fierceness stamped upon them by the convulsions amid which 
the centre of the fabric perished. Does not this display the true condi- 
tion of India, and unveil the circumstances through which we have so 
unexpectedly and so unintentionally obtained empire here? There 
surely never has been an active and vigorous Hindoo population; nor 
are any of the bold, though rude, monuments of antiquity (as I think) 
ascribable to this race.37® 


I have quoted at length to demonstrate the meandering of his 
mind, from the initial frisson (‘Pudency cannot exist in such a 
crowded assemblage’; ‘all that is offensive and all that is inde- 
cent’), via its immediate after-thought (‘a being nearly limited 
to mere animal functions’), an elaboration of this new idea (‘no 
higher intellect than a dog...’), and a twist of illogicality 
(‘Retrogradation from an improved condition of society never 
takes this course’), to the final erroneous conclusion. 

He thought that the retardation of Hindu society was the 
result of the machinations of that ‘confederacy of interested and 
forecasting sensualists, the Brahmins,’ a ‘successful conspiracy 
against human genius.’ He was aware that more vigorous ‘tribes’ 
existed ‘higher up the country’, but those tribes would not come 
within his ‘notion of Hindoos’, because in those regions the 
Hindu women had, in times immemorial, been fertilized by 
bands of robust and hardy invaders, and the race had thereby 
been somewhat invigorated, ‘with an elasticity of spirit drawn 
from the paternal stock’ .376 L& 
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By June, 1814 he had reached the following uncomplimentary 
conclusion about the Bengalis: 


Every day more and more satisfies me that I formed a just estimate of 
those who inhabit Bengal at least. They are infantine in everything. 
Neat and dexterous in making any toy or ornament for which they 
have a pattern, they do not show a particle of invention; and their 
work unless they follow some European model, is flimsy and inade- 
quate. Their religious processions constantly remind me of the imita- 
tion of some public ceremony which English children would make. 
One sees seven or eight persons gravely following a fellow who is 
tapping on a kind of drum that sounds like a cracked tin kettle, and 
though nobody looks at them they have the air of being persuaded 
that they are doing something wonderfully interesting. The temples 
they build are just such as would be constructed by schoolboys in 
Europe, had they the habit of dealing in brick and mortar.*” 


The complaint about Bengali deficiency in creativity is too 
comical to require any comment, but with regard to ceremonies, 
one is tempted to say that there is indeed a complete circle: the 
make-believe acts of childhood are the imitations of adult activ- 
ity, while the rituals of adult life are the continuations of the 
games and play-acting of childhood. The worshippers who ap- 
peared childish to the Marquess had really hit the right key in 
their dealings with the deity. In the business of religion, an 
affair between a God or gods on the one hand, and man on the 
other, a grown manis but a child, and what does it matter if the 
music is from organ pipes or tin kettles, as long as the worship- 
per’s attitude is right ? Though nobody looked at them, they had the air 
of being persuaded that they were doing something wonderfully interesting : 
what could be a more authentic act of adoration than that? One 
suspects that the Marquess was not much in tune with the 
minds of children and unsophisticated adults. We may remem- 
ber his dissatisfaction with the Bengali puppet-show.*” 

The Marquess thought that Hindu mythology was nothing 
but ‘a wild incoherent and stupidly absurd pack of fancies. . . 
devised by the Brahmins to occupy the minds of the people’, ‘a 
mere tissue of those extravagancies which suggest themselves to 
all rude and illiterate tribes in their notions of preternatural 
beings’, to which it was erroneous to ascribe ‘anything of depth 
or ingenuity.’3”® The vitality of Hindu religious art could be no 
argument in favour of Indian culture, for the visual arts were no 
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indicators of ‘genius’: ‘Sculpture and limning, pursued in a 
particular mode, may attain a degree of eminence in a country 
without any concomitant advancement of genius. This has been 
the case in India.’**° He usually found little merit in architec- 
tural and artistic remains, both Hindu and Muslim, including 
those at Rajmahal and Gour, but he did admire the friezes on a 
Bhagalpur mosque and had some of the tracery copied, as it 
was ‘worthy of introduction into England’, was greatly im- 
pressed by the Taj—‘it may be doubted whether genius ever 
conceived and executed another fabric of equal taste or elegance’ 
—and wondered, passing through the gateways of the Agra 
Fort, ‘at what had become of the race of men by whom such a 
pile had been raised.’**! The remains of a temple in Vrindavan 
reminded him of ‘antique Gothic edifices’ and constituted the 
best Hindu temple seen by him. He thought that it was ‘prob- 
ably the work of Affghans who, prior to the time of Mohamed, 
embraced the religion of the country which they conquered.’3® 
He did gather that temples of a superior quality existed on the 
Coromandel coast,*** but the diary records no visits to these. 
Yet the image of the Marquess should not be allowed to 
freeze into that of some arrogant and chauvinistic monster. 
First, we must not overlook his genuine concern for the poor, 
his anxiety that the peasants must on no account suffer because 
the mighty were on march, an anxiety shared by few Indian 
princes of the time and certainly not shared by their underlings. 


The poor villagers met us at each hamlet with presents of kids, poultry, 
eggs, cakes, and vegetables. In declining the offering, I not only was 
particular in causing thanks to be returned for the attention, but in 
preventing our native followers from converting the articles to their 
own use; which, without much vigilance, they would have done. These 
people have no mercy for each other.3*4 


When within two miles of Santipore, I saw with anguish the sides of 
the road, which is a causeway devoid of trees, decorated with banana 
plants to make it look like an avenue. As each banana tree that is so 
cut is the loss of so much produce for the year, this sacrifice made by 
the poor people went to my heart. I had been acutely solicitous to 
prevent my excursions entailing inconvenience on any one. Where we 
encamped, every possible precaution was taken to hinder damage to 
any neighbouring field; and where injury could not be avoided, I 
made the collector assess the harm; and render compensation. to the 
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full satisfaction of the sufferer. The magistrate had been strictly en- 
joined by me to punish instantly and rigorously any person of the 
camp found guilty of petty oppression on the inhabitants.2%5 


Secondly, we must not underestimate the degree of cultural 
shock that the Hindu society of the period was bound to give to 
the British sensibility. The diary of the Marquess records many 
relevant instances. He heard ofa ten-year-old girl who had been 
allowed to burn herself with the dead body of her thirteen-year- 
old husband, and of a brahmin who had killed his wife and 
daughters and persuaded his brother to kill his daughter so that 
the blood of the murdered could be on the heads of persons who, 
he thought, had affronted him.*8* There was the rite of antar- 
Jali,**? while the attitude to suicide could be quite reckless. 


A curious petition was delivered to me; the petitioner, a native, com- 
plained that the officiating Brahmins, at a Temple of Kali, near 
Moorshadabad, refused to sacrifice him, wherefore, as it was unlawful 
for him to put himself to death, he solicited that I would order the 
Brahmins to immolate him. A short time ago I had another petition 
from a man, who implored that I would order his head to be cut off, 
as he was in a state of hopeless penury.*88 


Numerous suicides among women in a district indicated the 
unhappiness in their lives.38® The anarchy of the times had had 
its effect on public morality. There was a high rate of crime, 
including assassination and highway robbery. A ‘mass grave’ 
referred to in the journal? could have been the work of Thugs. 
The murder of a little girl by two young women, for the sake of 
her “paltry ornaments’, near Hooghly, provoked the Marquess 
to comment: “This deficiency in all estimates of social obligation 
is general throughout the population of Bengal. Its conse- 
quences disgust one at every turn.’9*! But even more, the number 
of sepoys court-martialled for the murder of their comrades was 
‘very considerable’, and the sepoys were men of high caste and 
respectable families, men who had ‘the best chance to be im- 
pressed with any just sentiments or principles of rectitude’ that 
might be ‘afloat in the country’: ‘it is astonishing how trifling a 
motive, whether referable to cupidity or spleen, is sufficient to 
prompt assassination. The gain of four or five rupees, or the 
gratification of the most petty pique, seems quite enough to 
urge the sepoy to the cold-blooded murder of his fellow-soldier! "— 
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and intimate companion.’**? Such crimes were not committed 
by ‘wretches instigated by want or savage from a long course of 
depravity’, but by people who had ‘no conception of the brutal- 
ity and wickedness of what they were about to do.’** A high 
rate of crime prevailed among people who were ‘mild in charac- 
ter, and urbane towards each other in manners’, because of ‘the 
want of any principle which can correct impulses of revenge, 
jealousy, or cupidity.’** Instruction on the duty of ‘kindness 
to the weak or destitute’ was ‘a species of instruction which these 
poor people never get at home.’ “The cause lies in this, that 
the perpetrator has no conception of the atrocity of the act. Let 
this be the answer to those who contend that it is unwise to 
disseminate instruction among the multitude. Absence of in- 
struction necessarily implies destitution of morality.’*°° This 
picture certainly does not agree with the following testimony of 
Mrs Kindersley derived from her experience of India in 1765-8: 


The great virtue of the Hindoos is their extensive charity: the Brahmins 
inculcate, with the utmost zeal, the necessity of building and endowing 
pagodas (where themselves are maintained in ease and plenty), feeding 
the hungry, relieving the poor, and providing against the distresses of 
their fellow-creatures, whether of their own religion or strangers.*”” 


But the Marquess faced India at a time of real political chaos: 
‘law and order’ had been undermined. The link between an- 
archy and the prevalence of a predatory morality is explicitly 
made by him, and he expresses a hope for improvement on both 
fronts under British auspices. 


The unremitting course of spoliation which has ravaged those fine 
countries [Rajputana] for the last fifty years produced a sort of despair, 
which made every one neglect all concerns but that of living through 
the passing day.*** 


The dispersed plunderers having now no head under whom they could 
reunite, will look out for other modes of subsistence; and it is to be 
hoped that a tranquillity will prevail in central India which we may 
improve to noble purposes. The introduction of instruction into those 
countries, where the want of information and of principle is universal, 
is an object becoming the British Government.*” 


God be praised, we have been successful in extinguishing a system of 
rapine which was not only the unremitting scourge of an immense 
population, but depraved its habits by example, and inflicted neces- 
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sities, while it stood an obstacle to every kind of improvement. It is 
befitting the British name and character that advantage should be 
taken of the opening which we have effected, and that establishments 
should be introduced or stimulated by us which may rear a rising 
generation in some knowledge of social duties. A time not very remote 
will arrive when England will, on sound principles of policy, wish to 
relinquish the domination which she hasgradually and unintentionally 
assumed over this country, and from which she cannot at present 
recede. In that hour it would be the proudest boast and most delightful 
reflection that she had used her sovereignty towards enlightening her 
temporary subjects, so as to enable the native communities to walk 
alone in the paths of justice, and to maintain with probity towards 
their benefactress that commercial intercourse in which we should 
then find a solid interest.‘ 


In this vision the ‘empire’ is seen as one of limited duration, and 
the British role in India as beneficent, meliorative, and essen- 
tially temporary. It is clear that the Marquess had great faith 
in the regenerative powers of education. He disagreed with ‘the 
hypothesis maintained by some able men in England, that it is 
inexpedient to enlighten the lower classes.’#! While it is true 
that his diary depicts contemporary India in a somewhat lurid 
light, not unlike the writings of those with Evangelical loyalties, 
yet the over-all tone of his work is decidedly rationalist-humanist 
and not missionary-Evangelical. His stress is always on the 
necessity for ethical instruction, not on the necessity for conversion. 
He would put ‘into the hands of village schoolmasters small 
tracts of ethic injunctions extracted from the sacred books of 
the Hindoos.’4°? His own faith knew its moments of perplexity, 
as the following haunting lines indicate: 


Life presents itself as bestowed only for the purpose of its being extin- 
guished, and this inscrutable end appears as fully answered after an 
hour’s existence as after a protracted term. Why beings should be 
created and endowed with exquisite sensitiveness merely to suffer 
and be destroyed is a question which bewilders thought whensoever it 
is reflected upon....I do not believe that any one could steadily 
examine the operation of his mind on this subject without being 
sensible that his acquiescence in the popular conclusion [i.e. as to 
the beneficence of God] is an effort of reverence, not a result of perfect 
conviction, *% 


The Marquess writes in an elevated, ‘aristocratic’ style, but 
there is no lack of humour. He became a connoisseur of Indian. 
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cookery, to the fine point of questioning the ‘taste’ of a Fal- 
staffian princely chief, a member of the Oudh Nawab’s 
family, in making ‘sweet conserves of turnips and candying 
radishes. 4° 


XVIII 


James Baillie Fraser, traveller, author, and amateur artist, was 
the son of Edward Satchell Fraser of co. Inverness, Scotland. 
He had two brothers in the service of the East India Company, 
but was not himself an employee of the Company. Like Pottin- 
ger’s Travels in Beloochistan and Sinde, Fraser's Journal of a Tour 
through Part of the Snowy Range of the Himala Mountains, and lo the 
Sources of the Rivers Jumna and Ganges (1820) is mainly concerned 
with exploration. The tour, made in 1815, was made possible 
because of the war against Nepal declared by the British at the 
end of 1814. The author’s brother William Fraser was with the 
British forces in a political capacity. James travelled from Delhi 
to Nahan, then toured the Sutlej valley with his brother; after 
this William returned to his official duties and James climbed 
to the sources of the Jumna and the Ganges. 

Fraser says that he was induced to publish the work ‘chiefly by 
a desire to add his mite to the general stock of geographical 
knowledge’ on ‘a tract of country so very little known’, and ‘to 
exhibit a picture of its inhabitants, as they appeared before an 
intercourse with Europeans had in any degree changed them, 
or even before they had mixed much with the inhabitants ofthe _ 
plains.’ He also admits to having been influenced ‘by a secret 
feeling of satisfaction, at being recognized as the first European, 
who had penetrated to several of the scenes described, as well as 
by that universal and powerful tendency of our nature to 
gratify its vanity by relating the strange, the uncommon, OF 
dangerous enterprises in which we have engaged.’#° There is a 
swell of pride in the awareness of the inevitable process of the 
extension of the British Indian territories to their natural north- 
ern frontiers, the Himalayas, that ‘magnificent and most effi- 
cient boundary between two empires of such extent as China, 
and that which once owned the sway of the house of Timor, but 
now chiefly the milder rule of the British government.’#* The 
special fascination of the journal derives from its blending of 
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four elements: the all-engrossing sense of adventure compelling 
our participation, involving us in the details of the journey, the 
physical hardships, and the other obstacles which had to be 
overcome; the budding of a Romantic appreciation of mountain 
scenery, especially an appreciation of the unique features of the 
Himalayan regions, namely, smiling, fertile valleys embosomed 
in nature’s savage picturesqueness and ‘sublime extravagan- 
cies’ ;4°7 the intermittent political and military reporting with 
the light cast on typical situations like the triangle of local 
people, occupiers, and liberators; and the information on rela- 
tively isolated communities. He effectively conveys the great 
variety in the human population as well as in the physical 
features of the regions visited. 

I would like to draw attention to his sensitive delineation of 
scenes analogous to the ‘stéap stanhlido, stige nearwe, / enge 
anpadas, uncud gelad, / neowle naessas, nicorhisa fela ;’4°8 of 
Beowulf: desolate glens looking like ‘the ruins of nature’, ‘suited 
to engender superstition’, about which ‘wild traditions’ were 
preserved and ‘extravagant stories related’, cairns supposed to 
be haunted by spirits who ‘inveigle human beings away to their 
wild abodes’, scenes casting ‘a damp on the mind’, overpower- 
ing us with ‘an indefinite idea of desert solitude and helpless- 
ness’, shutting us out from the world and making us feel our 
‘nothingness’.*® At one point, looking at some pines, both 
blasted and living ones, he reflects ‘how much the character of 
these trees harmonizes with the place, sometimes bare of leaves 
or limbs, shooting up like an arrow from their roots; at others 
sending a fantastic bough athwart the dell, or stretching forth 
their gray and dry arms like gigantic skeletons.’*!° His refusal 
to pay attention to manifestations of ‘superstition’ and his 
ignorance of the local languages prevented him from responding 
adequately to the fairy tales and legends associated with the 
places he passed through. With his enthusiasm for shikar, no- 
nonsense reaction to nature myths, and delight in physical 
adventure, he represents a European outlook among the 
spiritually orientated Indian pilgrims in the Himalayas. But 
the sense of mystery and awe, as in the passages referred to 
above, does introduce a new emotional dimension. He begins to 
see why a particular spot has been endowed with ‘mysterious 
sanctity’.41 The first European to penetrate to Gangotri, (so 
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he claims,) he struggles to express the inenarrable, climactic 
experience: 

It is easy to write of rocks and wilds, of torrents and precipices; it is 
easy to tell of the awe such scenes inspire: . . . But it is not so simple, to 
many surely not very possible, to convey an adequate idea of the stern 
and rugged majesty of some scenes; to paint their lonely desertness, or 
describe the undefinable sensation of reverence and dread that steals 
over the mind while contemplating the deathlike ghastly calm that is 
shed over them; and when atsuch a moment we remember our homes, 
our friends, our firesides, and all social intercourse with our fellows, 
and feel our present solitude, and far distance from all these dear ties, 
how vain is it to strive at description! Surely such a scene is Gungotree. 
. .. We were now in the centre of the stupendous Himaila, the loftiest 
and perhaps most rugged range of mountains in the world. We were 
at the acknowledged source of that noble river, equally an object of 
veneration and a source of fertility, plenty, and opulence to Hindostan; 
and we had now reached the holiest shrine of Hindoo worship which 
these holy hills contain. These are surely striking considerations, 
combining with the solemn grandeur of the place, to move the feelings 
strongly.*!? 

As regards the ‘manners and customs’ of the hill people, he 
was disgusted by polyandry and considered that the lack of 
female chastity implied a rare degree of ‘brutish insensibility’, 
though he was forced to admit that ‘in these promiscuous and 
complicated connexions, disputes seldom arise’.*!* The political 
implications of the British penetration into those regions meant 
that the inhabitants were basically suspicious of the visitors. The 
relationship between the locals and the party to which Fraser 
belonged was markedly uneasy. The unfortunate people fitted 
all too easily into the grooves of narrowness, meanness, un- 
certainty, vacillation, cringing, opportunism, etc., which were 
supposed to go with the ‘Asiatic character’. There is a slight 
touch of arrogance and cruelty in some of his casual comments 
about the people, e.g. ‘cautious self-possession was apparent in 
each line of their wrinkled countenances drawn up into a 
cringing smile’.“!* He came to the conclusion that the Hima- 
layan ‘highlanders’ had all the predatory vices of their Euro- 
pean counterparts but none of their virtues, while they had all 
the Asiatic vices: all the goodness had been ‘blasted’ !#!° But he 
was impressed by the fortitude and good humour of the 
Gurkhas. a 
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The tour was also productive of a series of pictures, which 
were published separately in 1820 as a set of aquatints. 


XIX 


William Huggins, an indigo planter in the district of Tirhut in 
Bihar, wrote his Sketches in India, treating on Subjects connected with 
the Government ; Civil and Military Establishments ; Characters of the 
European, and Customs of the Native Inhabitants (1824) ‘to draw a 
line of approximation’ between the people of Bengal and Bihar 
‘and their fellow subjects resident in England’, and to enlighten 
his stay-at-home compatriot on points which might interest ‘the 
junior members of his family’, considering the ‘field of patron- 
age’ presented by India ‘to young men of reputable families’ 
and the fact that the country formed ‘a focus of. . . extensive 
interest to British youth’. He claims that as he is unconnected 
with the Company, his opinions are not ‘swayed by passion 
or party’.*16 

The work throws a flood of light on British, Eurasian, and 
Indian life in Calcutta and Tirhut. While the grand parts of 
Calcutta merited the appellation of the City of Palaces, its 
Blacktown presented ‘a very different spectacle’: ‘take it all in 
all, perhaps no city in the world deserves to be called a mass of 
misery and magnificence more justly.’*!7 The indigo planters of 
Tirhut were ‘generally addicted to field-sports, and the plea- 
sures of the table’ ; interlarded their speech with Indian phrases; 
were ‘led by the nose’ by their favourite omlahs; neglected ‘to 
tie the hymeneal knot’, finding it ‘either more agreeable, or 
more convenient, to keep native mistresses’, who were all, ac- 
cording to Huggins, ex-prostitutes and not ‘very remarkable for 
fidelity’. The consequence of this last feature was a high rate of 
induced abortion, ‘so that nothing is more common than hear- 
ing of this occurrence happening to a planter’s mistress, cloaked 
under the name of a miscarriage’.*!8 There is a mass of informa- 
tion on native life in Tirhut in his Letter XX, covering diverse 
aspects such as land tenure, agriculture, indigo planting, rural 
manufactures, the relationships between peasants, money- 
lenders, landholders, farmers of rent, and other village officials, 
litigation, social and religious practices, the pride of caste, 
family ties, sexual repression, the liaisons of Hindu widows (who, 
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were not allowed to remarry) and the consequent abortions 
and deaths from mismanaged abortions. He took a keen interest 
in the rural economy, noted the creeping in of a new harshness 
in rural life—the ryot’s traditional advantages were slipping 
and the rent-farmer’s profit-motive was in the ascendant—and 
correctly ascribed the power of the village moneylenders to a 
combination of factors we would immediately recognize as the 
chronic problems of the agriculture of the region. He admits 
that the Indians did not like indigo cultivation, because, for 
them, it was arduous labour and very little money, but that 
they were forced to it by their necessities. He was concerned 
about the rapid rise in rents, which drained the peasants, and 
pleaded that the ‘artificial right’ to own land should be used ‘as 
an appendage of the social contract’ instead of being converted 
‘into an instrument of oppression’. He also gave an impassioned 
warning against the mechanization of agriculture and outlined 
the suffering it would bring to millions of people.*” 

Huggins took very seriously the obligations of the British as 
the rulers of India. He was anxious that the British conquests 
should not be destructive like those of Timur and Chingiz Khan 
but leave behind improvements in civilization and architectural 
monuments.42° He proposed that the British should ‘expiate’ 
their ‘crimes against the princes of India’ by their ‘good conduct 
to the people’, so that their rule might ‘resemble the aegis of 
wisdom and power, infusing health, and strength, and life, in 
whatever it approaches, not the head of Medusa, petrifying 
whoever dares to look on it.’4*4 He deplored the despotic powers 
attached to the position of the governor-general of India, which 
enabled him ‘to enter into wars with the native princes, by his 
sole authority, in order to extend the boundaries of an empire, 
already overgrown’: 


What renders the bait more tempting, is the personal glory which 
attaches to the governor general himself, and totally eclipses that of 
councils or commanding officers.... From this personal eclat [sic] 
which attaches to the governor general, as real, or supposed mover 
of the machine, and director of its operations, a stimulus is produced 
which excites him to military enterprize, and which neither pru- 
dence nor principle are always able to check.*2” 


His analysis of Warren Hastings is capable and he sees an 
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inconsistency in impeaching Warren Hastings while retaining 
the Indian empire: 


the acquisitions he made added consistency to our possessions; gave 
them the shape and form of a connected empire; gave them stability. 
If we censure his conduct, why do we retain them? Why have we an 
empire in India at all? We have no natural right; we did not purchase 
it; we have conquered it. Warren Hastings added rich provinces to 
our empire; we retain them; we glory in them; we reap advantages 
from them; and shall we arraign as a culprit the man who procured 
them for us ?44 


He admired Wellesley and the College of Fort William 
founded by him for the training of civil servants, disapproved of 
the Marquess of Hastings’s Nepal war, but approved of his sup- 
pression of the Pindaris.4#4 He candidly admits the idée fixe of all 
Anglo-Indians, to make money within a given period and 
return with it to England, and speaks of the subalterns in the 
Company’s service living, during a period of peace, ‘in a state 
of genteel poverty, anxiously longing for war, to cause casualties 
and accelerate their promotion’, while being on the alert for 
any opportunity to improve their financial situation, such as 
‘forming a connexion with some mercantile house in Cal- 
cutta.’#*° He vigorously supports the cause of the freedom of the 
press in British India as ‘a necessary institution’ and ‘the only 
barrier against abuses’, and castigates the love of power and the 
authoritarianism of the top-ranking civil servants of the Com- 
pany.**® He was deeply moved by the social and economic 
plight of the Indo-British, who were rejected by the paternal 
stock as half-castes and by the maternal stock as outsiders. For 
the young men the opportunities for employment were severely 
restricted, and the girls could do little but seek marriage 
greedily. Huggins thought that the British should raise battalions 
of young Eurasians who would prove an effective counter-weight 
against the sepoy army which he regarded as potentially ex- 
plosive, ‘like a powder magazine, by means of which a city is 
defended, but if accidentally fired, the bastions, ramparts, and 
all are blown in air’. He was aware of the possibility of a sepoy 
mutiny being triggered off by the slightest pretext. For the 
Eurasian girls, he recommended a vigorous programme of edu- 
cation to rescue them from the demoralizing round of lounging, 
siestas, dressing, dancing, and flirtation: ‘I know of no point 
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more important than the education of youth, whether male or 
female’ .*?? 

Huggins is shrewd, humorous, compassionate, on his guard 
against fanaticism—‘Fanaticism has got a fury in it, which leads 
to greater excesses than villainy herself ever imagined or 
achieved’428—and satirical with the intention of producing a 
reform. He belongs to the world of the Enlightenment and his 
attitudes in religious matters are tolerant and realistic. He 
writes with the same equanimity of the Christian missionaries, 
‘a strong corps of this class of clerical gentlemen’, and the fakirs 
who took ‘an immoderate quantity’ of chillies to suppress their 
‘desire’ and ‘capacity for venery’.**® The self-torture of the 
Hindu ascetics was ‘as bad as the monkish flagellation’ and the 
regulations of caste comparable to the mutual exclusivism prac- 
tised by Catholics and Protestants in European countries.**° He 
was ashamed of ‘that odious persecution which was once so 
sanguinary, and still prevails among Christian nations’: 


For my own part I cannot conceive a greater satire upon our holy 
religion than for its servants to come forward with a Bible in one hand 
and an axe in the other, to proclaim the religion of peace and commit 
murder in a breath; to preach charity and forgiveness of injuries in the 
pulpit, to light the faggot, and enact penal statutes out of it. Statutes 
which are disgraceful to a civilized nation and Christian people, which 
convert their boastings of liberality and justice into the ravings of 
absurdity and folly.*** 


He observed the hurrying crowds of worshippers in the Hindu 
temples paying their small fees, discharging their duties to their 
consciences, and moving off; he noticed the counting of beads 
common to the Hindus and the Catholics; and his over-all con- 
clusion was: ‘at all events, let them believe, let them worship, 
and let them be at peace.... At all events, the fopperies of 
religion are pretty much alike in every country, ... we may 
learn . . . that the internal sense and meaning, not the external 
trappings, should be attended to.’ And what did he himself 
make of ‘the internal sense and meaning’? ‘Where did the 
reveries of religion begin, and where are they to end ? they com- 
menced with man’s weakness and infirmities, they were given 
as a staff to help him through the rugged path of life; they end 
in futurity; their setting is surrounded by mists which will never 
be cleared away to a living eye.’#83 He was a cosmopolitan: 
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travelling made him feel ‘a citizen of the world’, and he readily 
- understood the origin of customs like the veneration of trees, 
rivers, and cattle in the geographical and climatic peculiarities 
of India.** 

As his spirit is akin to that of the Enlightenment, so does his 
manner of expression savour of the eighteenth century. The 
following ecstatic contemplation of commerce is a good example 
of his periodic style: 


. . . commerce appears a noble profession, like Minerva, extending the 
olive branch of peace to mankind; subduing their prejudices and 
passions, binding them together in a chainof harmonious concord. Her 
head touches the heavens; her foot treads upon the ocean; her wings 
are upborne by the winds; her handisa reservoir of plenty and luxury, 
which she scatters bountifully over the earth. The sciences are in her 
train, the arts wait upon her steps, and civilization follows her path. 
Wars of rancour and folly are stopt at her nod; she bids mankind live 
together like brethren.** 


For a sustained sense of the ridiculous, here is his merciless 
exposure of the amateur actors at the Chowringhee theatre of 
Calcutta: 


One simpers and looks foolish when he should be grave, another 
bawls with such energy, that nervous people are stunned by the noise; 
a third stammers and shuffles in his gait, and has the air of a culprit 
going to the gallows; a fourth is annihilated by the consciousness of his 
own incompetency, and curses his folly for going there; so that, from 
this mixture of good and bad, a tragedy on the Chowringhee boards 
has the effects of a tragi-comedy;...It becomes a kind of tragic 
farce, in which one eye weeps and the other smiles.**® 


His images can be forceful, as in his plea against mechanization: 
‘...no powers by steam or hydraulics, through which the man is 
sacrificed to his work, through whose superior efficacy his agency 
is rendered unnecessary, and the bread taken from his mouth. 
This is the real Daedalus destroying his son by his unhappy 
ingenuity.’43?7 He can be colloquial in the expression of annoy- 
ance: ‘these new-comers [British doctors without the experience 
of handling Indian diseases] keep piddling their patient with a 
dose of salts or some other dose, till he slips through their 
fingers.’#88 He can be prudish in his omissions: ‘Many among 
them [British women in Calcutta] are amiable, many accom- 
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plished, some —. But let us draw a veil here, and cover rather 
than discover female deformity.’4*° And at the end of the medical 
appendix to his work, he leaves us with the following character- 
istic quip: ‘Perhaps I am wrong for touching upon these sub- 
jects [speculations on the causes of cholera and leprosy], and 
the faculty may laugh at me, but this must be borne, for I have 
intended only to gratify your curiosity without convincing 
them.’#*° 

The words ‘indigo planter’ evoke the unpleasant associations 
of colonial rule, but the work of Huggins strikes one by its 


humanism and libertarianism. Perhaps he was not a typical 


indigo planter; nevertheless, his work is an excellent reminder 
of the futility of approaching any human being with precon- 
ceived ideas. Even his faded, carelessly printed book can teach 
us a few things and has to be approached with respect and 
humility. ‘Anything, therefore,’ as Ponsonby says, ‘which contri- 
butes to a knowledge of humanity, not only prominent human- 
ity, but humble humanity, ought not to be ignored by historians, 
or indeed by philosophers and psychologists.’** 
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A SURVEY 


Reginald Heber to Madeline and Rosalind 
Wallace-Dunlop 


I 


With Bishop Heber’s report on India we move into a period 
when Romanticism becomes a prominent feature of the Indian 
journal. Reginald Heber came from an old Yorkshire family 
and was the half-brother of Richard Heber, a noted book- 
collector. Reginald had a distinguished student career at Oxford, 
was presented to the family living of Hodnet in Shropshire, and 
was made a prebendary of St Asaph’s Cathedral through the 
good offices of his father-in-law, the Dean of St Asaph. He 
came to India in 1823 as the second Bishop of Calcutta and died 
in southern India in 1826 before he was quite forty-three. His 
Narrative of a Journey through the Upper Provinces of India, from 
Calcutta to Bombay, 1824-1825, with Notes upon Ceylon, an Account 
of a Journey to Madras and the Southern Provinces, 1826, and Letters 
Written in India (1828), prepared for the press by his widow from 
his journal and correspondence, was widely read in the last 
century and contributed to the shaping of British public opinion 
about India. Some of his Indian letters to his friend Charlotte 
Dod were not published by Mrs Heber in 1828 but were in- 
cluded by George Smith in his biography of Heber (1895) : these 
contain some fascinating descriptive material and should be 
read alongside the 1828 edition of his work. Selections from 
Heber’s journal were edited by P. R. Krishnaswami in 1923 and 
by M. A. Laird in 1971. 

Heber was a man of poetic temperament who wrote verses 
and hymns, a lover of nature and of the exotic, the picturesque, 
and the colourful. He was affectionate and sympathetic by. 
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nature and polished and cosmopolitan in his views. In religion 
he had Evangelical leanings, but did not share the excessive 
enthusiasm of the extremists in that camp. Altogether, he has 
been aptly summed up by Laird as ‘one imbued with the 
central traditions of Anglican Christianity together with the 
spirit of the early nineteenth-century Romantic and missionary 
movements.’? His journal is accordingly an attractive and 
notable example of the Romantic sensibility in the tropics, with 
numerous charming sketches of landscape and daily life, valu- 
able social reporting, and records of personal encounters strongly 
marked by his warmth and affability, while at the same time, in 
reflecting his convictions about the fundamental worthlessness 
of Hinduism, it inevitably registers occasional failures in cultural 
sympathy and understanding which stand out rather incongru- 
ously. His first impressions on landing in Bengal could be said 
to epitomize his total reaction: 


I never recollect having more powerfully felt the beauty of similar 
objects. The greenhouse-like smell and temperature of the atmosphere 
which surrounded us, the exotic appearance of the plants and of the 
people, the verdure of the fields, the dark shadows of the trees, and the 
exuberant and neglected vigour of the soil, teeming with life and food, 
neglected, as it were, out of pure abundance, would have been striking 
under any circumstances; they were still more so to persons just landed 
from a three months’ voyage; and to me, when associated with the 
recollection of the objects which have brought me out to India, the 
amiable manners and countenances of the people, contrasted with the 
symbols of their foolish and polluted idolatry now first before me, 
impressed me with a very solemn and earnest wish that I might in 
some degree, however small, be enabled to conduce to the spiritual 
advantage of creatures so goodly, so gentle, and now so misled and 
blinded. ‘Angeli forent, si essent Christiani!’* 


Heber’s travels as a young man had made him aware of the 
diversity of human manners and natural objects. After finishing 
university studies, he had gone on an unconventional Conti- 
nental tour through Norway, Sweden, Finland, Russia, on to 
the country of the Cossacks, thence to Crimea and the Ukraine, 
returning to England through Hungary, Austria, and Germany. 
The journal of this tour was incorporated by Mrs Heber into 
the biography she wrote of him. It foreshadows the Indian jour- 
nal of Heber’s maturer years in many characteristic features. 
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These early travels prepared him for many things he was to 
come across in India; in particular, the Russian part of his 
travels gave him a manner of introduction to the Oriental 
world. He often refers to his Russian experiences while in India. 
Byzantine architecture had prepared him for Indo-Islamic 
architecture; the Indian peasantry reminded him of their 
Russian counterparts; the life-style of the Calcutta sahibs 
reminded him of St Petersburg and Moscow; and sometimes 
the Ganges reminded him of the Don. Above all, his early 
travels and observations enabled him, when in India, to judge 
economic, social, and political issues with considerable sophis- 
tication, and to adopt, in his analyses of human affairs, a com- 
parative, international, and European viewpoint rather than 
an insular, exclusively British one. 

Like Forbes’s Memoirs, Heber’s journal is very memorable for 
the way it unveils to the reader the process of enrichment which 
the author’s sensibility undergoes in the appreciation of novel 
natural phenomena. We have noticed the emergent Romanti- 
cism in Fraser’s description of Himalayan scenery. In Heber the 
Romanticism is quite articulate. The Himalayan country is 
“exceedingly beautiful and romantic’. He is reminded of Nor- 
way, of Wales, of the landscape of the poem ‘Kubla Khan’, of 
God. He traverses in reality Coleridge’s dream landscape with 
its ‘romatic chasm’, ‘A savage place, as holy and enchanted / 
As e’er beneath the waning moon was haunted / By woman 
wailing for her demon lover.’ He is overwhelmed by a mystical, 
ecstatic experience. ‘I never saw such prospects before, and had 
formed no adequate idea of such. My attention was completely 
strained, and my eyes filled with tears, every thing around was so 
wild and magnificent that man appeared as nothing, and I felt 
as if climbing the steps of the altar of God’s great temple.’* Very 
different from the Himalayas was Bengal, flat yet diversified, 
more captivating than he had expected: 


The river continues a noble one, and the country bordering on it is 
now of a fertility and tranquil beauty, such as I never saw before. 
Beauty it certainly has, though it has neither mountain, nor waterfall, 
nor rock, which all enter into our notions of beautiful scenery in 
England. But the broad river, with a very rapid current, swarming 
with small picturesque canoes, and no less picturesque fishermen, 
winding through fields of green corn, natural meadows covered with 
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cattle, successive plantations of cotton, sugar, and pawn, studded with 
villages and masts in every creek and angle, and backed continually 
(though not in a continuous and heavy line like the shores of the 
Hooghly) with magnificent peepul, banian, bamboo, betel, and coco 
trees, afford a succession of pictures the most riants* that I have seen, 
and infinitely beyond anything which I ever expected to see in 
Bengal.*® 


The ‘romance’ of Gangetic Bengal and the traveller’s nostalgia 
for home are captured together in the following vignette with its 
beautiful blending of mood and setting, occurring in a letter 
written to his relatives in Britain: 


I ought not to omit, that the language of Bengal . . . is soft and liquid. 
The common people are all fond of singing, and some of the airs which 
I used to hear from the boatmen and children in the villages, re- 
minded me of the Scotch melodies. I heard more than once ‘My boy, 
Tammy,’ and ‘Here’s a health to those far away,’ during some of those 
twilight walks, after my boat was moored, which wanted only society 
to make them delightful, when amid the scent and glow of night- 
blowing flowers, the soft whisper of waving palms, and the warbling 
of the nightingale, watching the innumerable fire-flies, like airy glow- 
worms, floating, rising, and sinking, in the gloom of the bamboo 
woods, and gazing on the mighty river with the unclouded breadth of 
a tropical moon sleeping on its surface, I felt in my heart it is good to 
be here.*® 


A reader moving from the journal and letters of Martyn to 
those of Heber may have the sensation of emerging from the 
sad, intense, and close atmosphere of a sick-room to the fresh 
air of a garden. Heber is generous and urbane, eager to meet 
new people and learn something from them, predisposed to 
think well of others and to make allowances for their failings. 
He has great compassion for the sinner, saying of one man, 
‘Much as he is said to deserve his fate, as a murderer, an extor- 
tioner, and a grossly perjured man, I hope I may be allowed to 
pity him.”? Several incidents show that his approach to morality 


*Riant, meaning ‘smiling’, ‘gay’, ‘lively’, etc., is the present participle of the 
French verb rire, ‘to laugh’, ‘to smile’. Interestingly, the earliest use of the word in 
English as noted in the Shorter Oxford English Dictionary, dated 1792, is in the des- 
cription of landscape. The final s in Heber could be a misprint, but is more likely 
to be a deliberate gallicism: he has probably used the adjective in the plural, 
qualifying ‘pictures’, as it would be in French. a 
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was humane and pragmatic rather than prescriptive and re- 
pressive. His religious discussions, whether with Radhakanta 
Deb, Swami Narayan, or Abdullah—a Muslim converted to 
Christianity, whose gentle and attractive profile is a contrast to 
that of the fiery Sabat in Martyn’s journal—are free from the 
strain and anxiety of Martyn’s, and he is keen to make contacts 
with the representatives of the Eastern Christian Churches. He 
is aware of the immense regional variations within India, of the 
changes in social attitudes and the genuine cultural ferment 
taking place in India at the time, such as the relaxation of caste 
regulations, the eagerness for Western education, even a wel- 
come for the schooling of girls, and the growing opposition to 
suttee from a small but vocal group of progressives led by 
Rammohan Ray. 

Of the people of India he received, on the whole, a favourable 
impression. Peasants, fishermen, and boatmen were not indo- 
lent and apathetic but ‘active, lively, gossiping, and laborious 
enough when they have any motive to stimulate them to exer- 
tions’.8 They were charitable rather than inhumane and selfish.® 
Several incidents showed him that they did not lack gratitude, 
filial piety, or domestic affection, and his own geniality brought 
out the alacrity and sense of humour of those with whom he 
interacted. One notices that he frequently finds young men 
smart and young women pretty, and unlike Mrs Sherwood, 
does not seem worried about the witchery of heathen women! 
The world of mixed marriages and half-castes is depicted as 
decent and respectable, not as vile, obscene, or sinister. Sitting 
in the shade of a bamboo grove, he is ‘amused by the usual little 
sights and occurrences of a village, and only differing in the 
costume and complexion of the people from what one might have 
seen in England’.!° The impression that he repeatedly seeks to 
convey is that the Indians are not all that different from people 
elsewhere. The similarity in manners between the Indian and 
Russian peasantry was due to the similar ‘state of society’ in 
which they were placed; his escorts and servants displayed the 
same ‘love of the marvellous which the vulgar in all countries 
cherish’; petty chieftains approximated to ‘the English idea of 
respectable yeomen’; and it was not true that ‘in the mechanic 
arts’ Indians were ‘inferior to the general run of European 
nations’. Of ‘the natural disposition of the Hindoo’ he saw, 
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‘abundant reason to think highly’: ‘All that is bad about them 
appears to arise either from the defective motives which their 
religion supplies, or the wicked actions which it records of their 
gods, or encourages in their own practice.’ Christianity would 
obviously be an improvement; yet it was also evident to him 
that the dishonesty of ill-paid officials was not an intrinsically 
heathen propensity but was directly related to their ‘wretchedly 
small’ salaries.1* His description of Benares is in many respects 
an interesting contrast to Mrs Sherwood’s lurid account of the 
same, and despite the ‘religious mendicants of every Hindoo 
sect, offering every conceivable deformity, which chalk, cow- 
dung, disease, matted locks, distorted limbs and disgusting and 
hideous attitudes of penance can shew’, he is able to write from 
Benares: ‘on the whole my opinion of the people improves, 
though it was never so unfavourable as that of many good men 
[his compatriots] in Calcutta.’ 

I have noticed that on the whole there are more pejorative 
comments on Hinduism in his letters than in the travel diary 
kept for his wife. This is comprehensible. In the travel diary he 
records his direct encounters with scenes and people, and his 
fundamental tolerance prevails. The letters, though parallel or 
complementary to the diary, express his opinions from the 
‘ position of a committed ecclesiastic. In the diary the example 
of incongruity between a natural expression of sympathy and a 
limitation of the same through his religious convictions which 
has struck me most is that despite his appreciative response to 
the Radha and Krishna songs sung by children, boatmen, and 
peasants, he shrinks when Swami Narayan tells him that he 
worships Krishna, inasmuch as he does not like ‘the introduc- 
tion of a name so connected with many obscene and monstrous 
follies.’*4 In a letter to his friend R. J. Wilmot Horton he states 
categorically that ‘of all idolatries’ he has ‘ever read or heard 
of, the religion of the Hindoos, . . . really appears’ to him ‘the 
worst’, on account of several reasons, which he then enumerates. 
Among these are caste, ‘a system which tends, more than any 
thing else the Devil has yet invented, to destroy the feelings of 
general benevolence, and to make nine-tenths of mankind the 
hopeless slaves of the remainder’, and ‘the total absence of any 
popular system of morals, or any single lesson which the people 
at large ever hear, to live virtuously and do good to each other.’ 
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The good qualities of the Hindus ‘(and thank God there is a 
great deal of good among them still) are, in no instance that I 
am aware of, connected with, or arising out of, their religion, 
since it is in no instance to good deeds or virtuous habits of life 
that the future rewards in which they believe are promised.’ 
One wonders from where he picked up such grotesque mis- 
formation. The Muslims, he feels, ‘have a far better creed’ and 
are, ‘on the whole, a better people.’ (In a letter to a cousin he 
has already said that he considers Muslims ‘a better people, 
inasmuch as their faith is better.’1*) Sanskrit literature, known 
to him only in a few fragments of translation, is dismissed more 
or less cursorily as ‘useless, and worse than useless’; if he ‘were 
to run wild after Oriental learning,’ he ‘should certainly follow 
that ofthe Mussulmans’. The damage done by Mill’s History can 
be assessed from Heber’s decided agreement with Mill that the 
Hindus, though undoubtedly an ancient civilization, ‘had made 
no great progress in the arts, and took all their notions of 
magnificence from the models furnished by their Mahommedan 
conquerors.”?? 

I have also received the impression that the image of heathen- 
ism he conveys is more garish in the letters that he writes to 
women and to men in clerical circles. To his cousin Harriet 
Douglas he describes the Hindu religion as ‘indeed, a horrible 
one; far more sothan I had conceived’, giving forceful examples 
of how the institution of caste hardens people’s hearts ‘against 
each other to a degree which is often most revolting.’® In a 
letter to his wife he says that he has seen ‘Mussulmans with a 
religion closely copied from that of Moses’ and ‘Hindoo tribes 
worshipping the same abominations with the same rites as the 
ancient Canaanites.’!® To his mother he writes from Ceylon: 
‘Those who are still heathen, are professedly worshippers of 
Buddh, but by far the greater part reverence nothing except the 
Deyil, to whom they offer sacrifices by night, that he may do 
them no harm.,’”° To his former neighbour, a Shropshire vicar, 
he complains that too many of the nominal Christians of Ceylon 
‘still pay their superstitious homage to Buddha and to the Evil 
Principle’.?? : 

As he saw it, the vices of the Hindus originated from two sets 
of causes, their political and economic circumstances—‘a popu- 
lation continually pressing on the utmost limits of subsistence, 
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‘long-continued misfortunes and intestine wars’, ‘arbitrary 
government’, ‘a laxity of law-—and their ‘demoralising and 
absurd religion’.?? Their virtues, however, were of a ‘natural’ 
character, something innate, as it were, owing nothing whatso- 
ever to their religious traditions! His assessment is most neatly 
summed up in a letter to his friend and patron Sir Charles 
Watkin Williams Wynn, the man who had got him the bishopric 
of Calcutta: 


Of the people, so far as their natural character is concerned, I have 
been led to form, on the whole, a very favourable opinion. They have, 
unhappily, many of the vices arising from slavery, from an unsettled 
state of society, and immoral and erroneous systems of religion. But 
they are men of high and gallant courage, courteous, intelligent, and 
most eager after knowledge and improvement, with a remarkable 
aptitude for the abstract sciences, geometry, astronomy, &c. and for 
the imitative arts, painting and sculpture. They are sober, industrious, 
dutiful to their parents, and affectionate to their children, of tempers 
almost uniformly gentle and patient, and more easily affected by kind- 
ness and attention to their wants and feelings than almost any men 
whom I have met with. Their faults seem to arise from the hateful 
superstitions to which they are subject, and the unfavourable state of 
society in which they are placed: But if it should please God to make 
any considerable portion of them Christians, they would, I can well 
believe, put the best of European Christians to shame.” 


The ambivalence in the totality of his attitudes is interesting. 
Just as the Hindus have their virtues and vices, so Heber com- 
bines generosity, common-sense, and cosmopolitanism with a 
streak of narrowness derived from that missionary blind spot 
which exasperated Mrs Graham.*4 While he justly criticizes 
Hinduism for certain evils in Indian society, he simply denies it 
any credit for any good, not seeing that as a major component of 
the cultural tradition, it must have had a share in the moulding 
of some, at least, of those amiable traits in the people which he 
so warmly commends! This hard core of anti-heathenism is as 
much a part of him as the Romanticism, making him a true 
child of his times. 


I] 


Bessie Sinclair Fenton was the daughter of the Rev. John 
Russel Knox, Rector of Lifford, co. Donegal, and afterwards of 
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Inishmagrath, co. Leitrim. The Knoxes had been long settled 
in the northern part of Ireland, being descended from Alexander 
Knox, Bishop of Raphoe, co. Donegal, from 1610 to 1633. One 
of Mrs Fenton’s ancestors was Provost Marshal of the garrison 
in the famous siege of Derry in 1689.75 She came to India in 
1826 with her first husband, Neil Campbell, a Scotsman, a 
Brevet Captain in H.M. 13th Regiment of Foot. Within a year 
of their coming to India, Campbell died at Dinapore of a fever 
oftwenty-four hours’ duration. She was then assiduously courted 
by Captain Michael Fenton, also of the 13th Foot and a friend 
of her late husband. Like herself, Fenton was from Ireland. For 
a while, she resisted his advances, but saddened by her misfor- 
tune and debilitated by illness, she at last yielded, and about a 
year after Campbell’s death, married Fenton at Calcutta. 
Shortly afterwards, Fenton left the army and went to seek his 
fortune in Van Diemen’s Land, as Tasmania was then called. 
After a brief spell in the Isle of France to give birth to her first 
child, Bessie joined him in Van Diemen’s Land, and there they 
settled. The Fournal of Mrs Fenton, A Narrative of Her Life in India, 
the Isle of France (Mauritius), and Tasmania during the years 1826- 
1830 was edited by Sir Henry Lawrence in 1901. Unfortunately, 
it is an abridged version of the original manuscript. Most of the 
author’s verses which were interwoven with the journal have 
been excluded, and many passages of poetic prose have indica- 
tions of cuts. Yet, even in this mutilated version, the work 
deserves to be known more widely than it is, both because of its 
literary qualities and because of the mirror it holds up to the 
nativity and growth of social prejudices. 

Like several other female authors studied by me, Mrs Fenton 
was a talented woman, very obviously shackled by the limited 
opportunities available to her sex and driven to find self-expres- 
sion in the art of writing, particularly the keeping of a journal. 
Like Heber, she had a poetic and Romantic sensibility, and 
wrote verses, a habit on which she comments: ‘It was at all 
events a very harmless amusement, if the mind was weary of the 
world, though not a very profitable one—at least, so I have 
tried to convince myself when half ashamed of the propensity.’*® 
Her responses to tropical nature, to moonlit nights, mornings, 
the rainy season in India, etc., are ecstatically and voluptuously 
expressed. 
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It would be impossible to convey to any one who has never been in the 
tropical climate the beauty, the luxury of such a scene; at such an 
hour, the air becomes so pure and balmy, the atmosphere so highly 
rarefied, the moon and stars shine with a brilliancy unknown in our 
hemisphere. ‘The most slender leaf seen between you and the deep 
blue sky is accurately defined; the waving boughs of the coca* that 
seem at intervals to stir from some internal impulse are so beautifully 
contrasted with the thick foliage of the mango, glossy as the holly tree. 
The hum of grasshoppers is ceaseless, and the banyan trees are white 
with doves whose soft note is perpetually heard.’ 


The glorious sun is now above the horizon, the summit of that mosque 
seems burnished gold, and the tops of the tamarinds beside it have 
caught the bright effulgence. By the way, it is difficult to describe 
such a morning in downright prose, unless it were that of Walter 
Scott’s novels or Mrs Shelley’s Valperga.*® 


The Romantic tension between enjoyment of the present, delight 
in novel scenes and sensations on the one hand, and sadness and 
yearning, looking before and after and pining for what is not on 
the other, is heightened in Mrs Fenton by her experiences of 
exile and bereavement. As she unfolds ‘the sad tumultuous 
story *® of her life in a journal dominated by the themes of afflic- 
tion and mutability, she interweaves her observations and de- 
scriptions of nature and people with her moods, memories, 
forebodings, and philosophical reveries, creating poetic prose 
in a perspicuous yet lyrical and effusive style. 

When she saw the sun set, ‘gorgeous in all the hues of a tropic 
sky,’ she could not ‘cease to think that the evening hour of 
January was then gathering around the hearth’ in her ‘native 
home, so far, far distant, my beloved family!’®® Rambling among 
the Rajmahal ruins, she saw the grave of a British woman who 
had died on the river as she was returning from Calcutta after 
sending her children to Britain. ‘Long, long ere they reached 
their destination her anxiety for them had for ever ceased.’ Mrs 
Fenton could not identify herself with the men who had raised the 
piles of Rajmahal and whose glory had then passed away, but the 
fate of that family wrung her heart. ‘Yes, life is indeed a dream, 
and I am musing it away as all those have done whose relics lie 
around me.’ After seeing another tomb, with the inscription, 
“To the memory of Rose’, she suddenly felt her spirits ebbing 


* This must be an error; she is obviously referring to the coco-nut. —_ 
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away and was oppressed by ‘a kind of indefinable foreboding’. 
‘There was, in the solemn radiance of the night, a saddening 
influence. I lost all ardour for further discovery and for the 
moment time and eternity seemed blended into one.”*! 

The scent of flowers affected her like music, bringing ‘a flood 
of images’ to her mind. 


I cannot explain why, at that instant, the perfume of a rose should 
recall the idea of a September morning at home and the scenery of a 
favourite spot, Portsteuard, a small village on the romantic coast 
of Antrim, where my last autumn in Ireland was spent; perhaps I 
enjoyed it more from feeling it was the last, or rather felt its beauty 
more.*? 


She could not ‘relinquish the belief that a secret prescience’ was 
‘often felt of approaching events’.** The ‘wild’ nocturnal mel- 
odies of the Ganges boatmen reminded her of the rapid revolu- 
tions in her own life and made her realize that ‘The romance of 
real life is indeed far beyond our speculation.’ She wondered 
‘why at times and in places wholly without reference, a group of 
imagery, persons, places, things, start forward with a fidelity we 
cannot command at other times, when most disposed to com- 
mune with them; and in as much as we cannot summon, so can 
we not dismiss these spectres, that no exorcism can bind.’*4 


If with enlarged faculties we are hereafter permitted to view that 
whole of which the separate parts appear so strange and contradictory, 
how wonderful will be the revelation. I often think, ‘Shall we then 
regard our present trials and disappointments as we now remember 
the tears and passions of our infancy?’ I try to think steadily on 
this.-5.”.3 

One winter night when she was seven years old, she had 
heard the bugle sound, and it had given her ‘a feeling of deep 
sadness’. The impression remained in her ‘with a strange and 


unaccountable tenacity’. 


I never listened to that lengthened winding note but it imaged death 
and melancholy, nor was the prophetic feeling wrong; it returned in 
after years, realising all the undefined horrors of my infant mind, 
sternly true at Dinapore. I heard that lament of the bugle thrill in 
every fibre of my frame, wheh all mortal agony seemed wrought to its 
highest. I remembered then my childish feeling, the home from which 
we were all scattered, my mother’s features and James’s [one of her 
brothers] fair and delicate face, . . .** 
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The events of her life ‘confirmed the belief that we are not the 
fashioners of our own destiny, but are compelled by circum- 
stances into a certain track, unthought of and involuntary, 
which we cannot quit if we would.’’? And yet she wrestled with 
fate and struggled to adhere to her ‘favourite maxim’—so 
obviously derived from her Scots—Irish upbringing—‘ “‘Defer 
not until the morrow” ’: ‘thereby I may govern circumstances, 
not let them govern me.’** The tension between a poignant per- 
ception of a deterministic pattern in life and a heroic struggle 
for freedom gives genuine depth to Mrs Fenton’s journal. From 
her infancy she could not bear the sadness of military funerals, 
and this was yet another experience which strengthened her 
conviction that there are ‘feelings of prescience rooted in us of 
which we know little, even while under their dominion.’ Some- 
times she speaks not unlike a character philosophizing on lifeina 
Sanskrit romance or drama! But she is also tormented by aScots— 
Irish ‘still small voice telling of time and capacities misspent 
and unemployed’, which immediately becomes a Romantic 
sense of frustration : “Every morning I feel I am the unprofitable 
fig-tree, and every night that “I have lost a day.” *4° It could be 
said that the acuteness of her despair after Campbell’s death 
was directly related to her awareness of her wasted talents. With 
him she had hoped to do interesting things in life; without him 
she could not achieve that object. The support of an understand- 
ing partner was all the more important to a woman in an age 
when women were expected to make polite conversation at the 
dinner-table but not to participate in heated discussions or 
serious debates. 


On this occasion [at a dinner] I got into a discussion with the high 
man of law, which amused me in retrospect, as he evidently was so 
much accustomed to lay down the law, he was wholly unused to find 
difference of opinion among the ladies of his own family. Some men- 
tion having been made of the literature of India, I brought the author- 
ity of Sir William Jones to support my opinion, and was somewhat 
piqued at the small respect with which he of the law treated the worth 
and talents of my paragon, and we said many bitter things with all 
possible good breeding. After quitting the table, Miss—-said, ‘You and 
my papa seemed in very animated dispute, a privilege he seldom 
permits us ladies the benefit of.’41 


Niel—this is how Campbell’s first name is spelt in the joamnat 
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—was the pivot of Bessie’s existence, and as long as he was alive, 
India held interest and charm, was worth exploring, and life 
was like a holiday. When she lost him, there was no rationale 
for her life in India, and she rolled like a boat on a storm-tossed 
sea. The relationship between the two seems to have been re- 
markably intense. With him she could never be unhappy, 
‘under any circumstances’; his company ‘would smooth the 
roughest path’; it was impossible that ‘there could exist another 
whose tastes, feelings, and opinions’ were ‘so consonant’ with 
hers;** ‘the soul-deep tenderness of Niel seemed a counter- 
balance to all that had passed or might hereafter come’.* In 
the morning she preferred to take fis help in getting dressed 
rather than her ayah’s—a very unconventional thing to do in 
Anglo-India!—only allowing the ayah, ‘as a great favour’, to 
plait her hair, and Niel was ‘so vain’ of her hair that he would 
stand by ‘to inspect the performance’.** With him she could 
learn things: ‘two persons sufficiently cultivated to have a keen 
perception of the beauties of nature and the excellence of 
science and art, must lay by a store of interesting remembrance 
from travelling to effectually prevent the ennui too often pre- 
dominant in domestic life, even with persons of amiable dis- 
position.’45 They were ‘two bodies with one soul, one going 
abroad to collect something to interest the half left at home.’** 
Their ecstatic happiness in each other is best conveyed in the 
following reminiscing passage: 
It was not alone that Niel was a careful and affectionate husband, his 
sweetness of temper and delicacy of feeling followed him into the most 
retired scene of domestic privacy. If he had a letter to write he brought 
it to my side, if I remained half an hour absent he followed to inquire 
the cause, and on my part his companionship was so necessary to my 
happiness that I have felt disappointed if any chance in company 
placed us too distant from each other to converse. The hour he was 
absent on duty seemed interminable. . . , How often in allusion to my 
illness he would say, ‘I could not endure my existence, to wake in the 
morning and miss your face beside me.’ Daily he would ask, ‘Do you 
suppose there are any persons in the world so perfectly happy as we 
are 2747 

It is not surprising that Niel should have said to her on his 


death-bed: ‘ ‘Bessie, we have been too happy for this world.” i 
Her widowhood becomes the emotional vortex of the autobio- 
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graphy, and it is impossible not to be moved by the expression 
of her anguish. As she felt both joy and sorrow equally keenly, 
her agony was as great as her ecstasy had been. She then loved 
yet dreaded the return of moonlight, for it was ‘inexpressibly 
beautiful’, and there was something in the Indian moonlight 
‘beyond description, like a glimpse of another state of existence’: 
there was ‘something so spiritual in the aspect of the earth and 
sky’. She pined ‘for the relief of a cloudy day’, for then the 
‘brilliancy’ of the sun seemed ‘oppressive’, ‘as if it mocked at 
misery’. The rank grass of the rainy season, growing over Niel’s 
grave with ‘cruel rapidity’, was the ‘bitter, bitter token of her 
lost happiness’. Going down the rain-swollen Ganges in August, 
on ‘this river sea’, she felt that the palmyras and coconuts were 
‘emblematic of death and mourning’, while the wind whistling 
through the high reeds filled her with ‘hopeless indescribable 
loneliness’.*® She had a further bereavement when a close friend, 
her ‘dearest Charlotte’, died at sea while coming to India. Her 
existence became dream-like and she could not ‘anchor any 
hope on the shifting sands of human expectation’. Her world, 
she felt, had passed from her. In her melancholy mood a calm 
and clouded evening was felt to be ‘peculiarly European’, while 
the boats glided on the Ganges ‘with the mere impulse of the 
stream, like Time, bearing on our frail bark to the gulf of 
Eternity’; and suffering did not bring her to a religious sur- 
render to the will of God, but rather to a stoical resignation in 
which life was felt to be ‘that mutable dream’, which she had 
once dreamt was to be enjoyed, but then felt had to endured. 
Indian readers will recognize in Mrs Fenton’s journal a very 
accurate portrayal of what might be called the monsoon-melan- 
choly syndrome. One may wonder if one is listening to an 
excerpt from a Tagore story: ‘the rain has increased the dark- 
ness of the afternoon, rain and mist without, dark and spacious 
rooms within, without one human face to be seen but my old 
bearer who sleeps on his mat without the door.’5! She is rather 
reticent about her second husband, who is usually referred to 
as ‘poor Fenton’, and does not speak of him with wifely warmth 
until towards the end of the journal. Her spirits seem to revive 
in Tasmania, the void made by Niel’s death having been filled 
by the birth of her daughter by Fenton. She is devoted to the 
child, and gradually through the inevitable struggles of a eee 
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tler’s life in Tasmania, housekeeping, even making her own 
butter—very different from the pampered life of the memsahib 
in India—she becomes a calmer and maturer person: ‘I have 
been taught here [i.e. Tasmania] that it is absolutely necessary 
that we should have felt the want of the common comforts and 
conveniences of life, before we can understand that these are 
blessings. ’>* 

She never got to know the Indians closely. Her initial shock 
on seeing the contemptuous treatment of native vendors by 
white women was soon got over: “The mode of treatment to 
these poor wretches first astonzshed then amused me.’** Very early, 
before she had had any significant interaction with them, she 
began to imbibe prejudices against the Indians from her god- 
like Niel and his circle. From them she gathered that the natives 
were ‘an abject and contemptible race’.** Neither of them spoke 
any Indian language well, he being unable to ask the way, and 
she, even.after a year, to make the servants understand that she 
wanted a warm drink.®> When they lost their way one evening 
in Chinsura, they became quite frightened of the local people: 
‘Our utter ignorance of the language deprived us of any assist- 
ance from the gloomy inhabitants, who occasionally passed us 
by—-so noiseless and wrapt up in such a manner that you only 
see their glaring eyes, they were no bad similitudes of spectres, 
... 1 did not know whether the ruling passion of avarice ever 
tempted them on to murder, ...’ But as soon as they found 
their way back to their boat, the perspective changed, and the 
natives once more became subservient, efficient, colourful, and 
comfort-bringing creatures: ‘it was so cheerful to regain our 
boat, where all our servants sat smoking their hookahs on the 
bank awaiting our return, in their neat white dresses and scarlet 
turbans and cummerbunds, with a chair prepared to carry 
Mem Sahib into the boat’. Inside, the lamp shone over the 
tea-table and the scarlet curtains had been drawn over the 
blinds.5¢ All was well; their cosy world was secure; the servants 
had been diligent! 

At least, when Niel was alive, she took a keen interest in what 
she saw around her, and there was an alacrity in her descrip- 
tions. ‘Look at that party of women coming over the bank with 
those classical-shaped water-pots on their heads. See what grace- 
ful figures in their own peculiar costume, how elegantly they _'~ 
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walk. What Englishwoman could descend through that broken 
ground with such antelope steps ?’5? After his death there was a 
struggle between her desire to observe and report and her 
despondency. She had to admit that a voyage on the Ganges 
was never ‘uninteresting’, that ‘for picturesque effect the native’ 
was ‘incomparable’,*® but while she observed and delineated 
with sensitivity the beauty and peace of rural life, and even felt 
her “compassion for fellow-men’ excited by such observation, 
she could not forget that those people were ‘debased’: 


Some very old men were weaving a coarse kind of muslin under the 
shade of a banyan. Many of those wicker huts were so completely 
covered with creepers and melon blossoms, they resembled a mass of 
leaves and flowers. A low, and very neat bamboo paling formed an 
enclosure where the herds of buffalo, cows, and goats were assembled 
to be milked. Infant children lay on the mats at the thresholds of the 
door sleeping with the kids. The women returning from the tank with 
lotus-shaped pots of water on their heads, wrapped in their peculiar 
drapery, their curiosity to see, and unwillingness to be seen,—all 
formed an interesting picture of simplicity, and excited your com- 
passion for fellowmen even though debased.°® 


She realized that each cottage ‘was a home within whose pre- 
cincts the blessed affections and relationships of life might find 
exercise’, but in her brooding isolation she could only feel her 
distance from the domestic rhythm of those lives: ‘All these had 
hopes, fears, and excitements, while for me there were none; hope 
was no more! my solitude was entire!’® Eliza Fay too had felt 
lonely and stranded in India, but had retained a firmer grip on 
life; Bessie, as she herself knew and admitted, withdrew very 
much within herself. The Indian landscape lost much of its 
interest because she found it ‘impossible’ to identify herself ‘in 
any way with the inhabitants’; the ‘primitive and pastoral’ 
scenes of village life would lull her into day-dreams about ‘home 
and absent friends’, when her heart would be ‘far from India’.* 
Gradually, the natives became to her ‘a mass of obstinate 
inertness’, ‘degraded beings’ without ‘any spirit of emulation 
or self-respect to supply the place of bodily energy’, issuing from 
their ‘dens’, ‘barbarous, half-naked, and as if on the watch to 
take hold of you’.®* Her sufferings had quite blighted India and 
there was little chance of her interacting with the Indiang in. 
any depth. On seeing a particularly glowing evening, however;) 
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she could still say ‘ “Beautiful India’’, although it had been the 
shoal where peace was wrecked.’ And, of course, she wept when 
she had to leave for ever the soil with which Niel’s dust and 
ashes were mixed.® 

An interesting aspect of Mrs Fenton’s journal is the way in 
which her racial and class attitudes interrelate. Although at- 
tached to the romantic landscape of Ireland and to the scenes 
of her childhood and youth—after a monsoon downpour the 
fields by the side of the Ganges were ‘as verdant as the meadows 
at home’, and the scenery around the hot springs near Mon- 
ghyr reminded her of ‘some scenes in Ireland, where heath, 
bramble, and blaeberry cover the masses of granite ;’*4—she 
shared the colonial ethos of the settler-communities in Ireland, 
identifying her interests with England rather than with Ireland, 
and even then really only with the upper crust of English 
society. Her class feelings are very evident, the ‘beau ideal’ of 
her fancy being ‘an old soldier’ who ‘must have been by birth 
and education a gentleman’; she obviously feels herself to be 
superior to a ‘soldier’s wife sort of woman,...a native of 
Coleraine in Ireland,’ who had come to visit ber from an over- 
whelming desire to see ‘a lady from her own country’; and she 
is enthusiastic about a man in Tasmania because his manners 
‘bespoke the high-caste English gentleman’.® Her contempt is 
equal for the ‘English vulgar’ and ‘the justly reviled brogue’ of 
the Irish,** but she seems to have preferred the docility of the 
Irish ‘lower orders’ to the bold manners of their English 
counterparts! Before her embarkation for India she had been 
forced to stop for a short while in an English inn, without her 
husband. 


It was Saturday evening, and a number of workmen had met to smoke 
and drink ale. How much I was struck by the difference between this 
class here and in my own contemned and unhappy country. There 
every soul would have risen on the entrance of a lady; here, they only 
gave half-savage laughs, and puffed their vile pipes in my face as I 
went through the room.*® 
The crucial connotation of ‘lady’ in this context is its class 
connotation: the, drinking workmen should have stood up be- 
cause she was a female from a class higher than their own. Ironically, 
she was befriended in India by the ordinary soldiers and their _ 
wives from co. Donegal—‘among them the son of an old servant | 
16 = 
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of my father, whom I so well remember an idle boy!’—who 
gave her their utmost sympathy after Niel’s death. The women 
‘would not be kept away, in that vehemence of feeling so natural 
to the Irish. They all so bitterly lamented my fate, a stranger 
could not have told who was the personal sufferer.’® | 

Bessie could not stand Indian ayahs, of whom she speaks with 
an almost physical loathing: 


I could not endure their hands about me; the oil which forms a part of 
their toilet, the pawn they eat, renders them so offensive that I could 
not bear them in my room;.. .® 


. . . It seems very miserable if I must have this blackfaced thing always 
at my elbow.” 


But the basic problem was that first, she was not a good mixer 
and by her own admission did not make friends easily—*There 
are so few I can even tolerate’-—and secondly, like Mrs Sher- 
wood’s mother, she disliked the proximity of the lower classes: 
‘The misery of being the companion of vulgar people is one I 
never could become reconciled with.’7! How these ‘ladies’, one 
the wife of a clergyman, the other the daughter of a clergyman, 
could nurture sentiments so contrary to the teaching of the 
Gospels must remain one of the riddles of existence! Bessie 
never stopped hating ‘strange servants’ and later had to cope 
_ with the ‘vile servants’ of Tasmania who were, of course, con- 
victs.72, However, she did appreciate the tender care taken of 
her by Niel’s old bearer in her time of distress; he even made 
her ‘warmed wine and water made very nice with ginger and 
nutmeg, as he used to see Niel prepare it for me at night on the 
river.’?3 It was not until she was in Tasmania that she appre- 
ciated the service of Indian servants, ‘who never suffer you to 
see any thing or place until fit for your reception’. 

Herself an authentic representative, by implication, of “the 
higher castes in Ireland’, Bessie is scathing about a carpenter's 
daughter from co. Derry whose marriage had made her the wife 
of a military engineer. She could not ‘help laughing at the 
metamorphosis of the bare-footed Irish girl, the daughter of a 
village ale-house, into a fine lady.’ Apparently, the unfortunate 
young woman had given herself airs; her ‘radical vulgarity and 
ignorance’ went with ‘a vulgar style of beauty, very bold, black 
eyes, fine teeth and complexion’, while Bessie’s own preference 
Seren 
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seems to have been for the ‘blue eyes, light hair, and transparent 
complexion’ which she found in a woman whom she described 
as ‘the model for English grace and loveliness’.”5 

Given such a combination of attitudes, it is not surprising 
that the Eurasians should become the victims of her prejudice. 
The growth of this prejudice is crystal-clear in the journal. At 
first they were the people ‘of that unfortunate complexion which 
_ marked the native extraction’, and the prejudice against them 
seemed ‘very strange’ to her: she had not met any of them 
personally yet, but was already imbibing ideas from Niel and 
his colleagues.”* Then she discovered that a cousin of hers, 
Frank Gouldsbury, had married a half-caste woman. 


Of this we had not the most remote idea, and felt very unwilling to be the 
medium of conveying it to his family, knowing the surprise and dis- 
appointment they must feel who were so wrapped up in him. I was a 
little mortified, as I had not supposed I had a single connection in the 
country of that colour which seemed so unfashionable, and I begin to 
fear there must be some truth in a belief, which is so general, to their 
prejudice. Colonel Sale is most violent on the subject; he will not 
allow a soldier to marry a native woman, but laments he cannot pre- 
vent the officers disgracing themselves. There is only one half-caste 
lady in the 13th, and it is rumoured she is likely to leave it shortly; it 
is so far fortunate.7? 


We may notice the suggestion of a contagion to be avoided. 
Then she meets her cousin’s wife. ‘She is of course dark, but has 
radiant eyes and fine teeth, her figure a little defective; . . . she 
has a most charming voice and plays beautifully. There is a 
lovely little girl, the picture of her father’s family, with sweet 
blue eyes and fair as a lily. . .. there cannot possibly be a more 
affectionate mother than Mrs G.’?8 She seems to be relieved at 
the blonde features of the child: the taint had not come through. 
Yet in the end she did not take to her cousin’s wife. ‘Mrs G.’ 
spent most of her time in her own room, sitting ‘with the nurses 
and children’: ‘there is something strange in her manners and 
habits. If I go to her room I find the door bolted, which seems 
like an intimation not to intrude.’ Bessie ‘thought of dear Frank 
and prayed God to bless him and his, although regretful that he 
had not made a different marriage, and that I could not sin- 
cerely extend my love and respect to her.’?? Then she met Mrs 
Gouldsbury’s sister, Mrs Mill. ‘The first glance at the lady . .J.1~ 
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made me even more sad, from the indescribable influence of 
first impressions. She was many years older than Mrs Goulds- 
bury, and as many shades darker, yet she was well bred and 
conversable, and seemed very affectionate to her sister.’ The 
trouble with Mrs Mill was that she “was a complete Indian, 
both in nature and practice, and quite a stranger to English 
feelings, though she had been at school there.’ She was some- 
what better than her sister, and if she had only been born and 
bred in England, she might really ‘have been very different’ !® 
Bessie reports on the increasingly ‘precarious position’ of the 
half-castes in the British society of India and on the way in 
which they were being snubbed, both by individual members 
of that society, including those in clerical circles, and by the 
Government.*! Curiously, although she tells us how poor Mrs 
Mill was more than once snubbed, she is unable to sympathize 
with her. She finds the half-castes censorious and illiberal, miss- 
ing the essential point that they were indeed very bitter about 
the treatment they were receiving from the British. Finally, she 
comes to the point when she is shocked simply at the sight of a 
person’s skin-colour, without any reference to character: ‘I felt 
absolutely shocked the other day when Dr Craigie pointed out 
to me a brother of Charlotte Gouldsbury’s as black as my 
bearer; he is what is called a Kranee, or native writer [i.e. a 
clerk]. Poor Frank, if anything befalls him, which may heaven 
forbid, what an associate for his elegant mother would she [1.¢. 
Frank’s wife] be!’8? It must be acknowledged, however, that 
despite these revelations in the pages of her journal, she took 
care not to make any disparaging comments about the half- 
castes in public.* 

The mixture of sense, sensibility, and prejudices in Mrs 
Fenton’s journal is remarkable. Occasionally, there is a spark 
of dour northern-Irish humour. On a memsahib who said that 
she could not put on her stockings without the assistance of her 
ayah her comment was: ‘I had good reason to know she seldom 
had any to wear before she was sent to India.’** 


III 
Anne Katharine Elwood was the wife of Colonel Charles William 
Elwood of the Bombay Army. Elwood’s career in India~had 
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begun in 1798. It would seem that he got married when he was 
in England on furlough in 1823-5. The Elwoods travelled to- 
gether to India in 1825 by the ‘overland’ route. They returned 
to England in 1828, and shortly afterwards he retired from 
service. So Mrs Elwood’s stay in India coincided with the last 
few years of her husband’s career there. 

In her Narrative of a Journey Overland from England, by the 
Continent of Europe, Egypt, and the Red Sea, to India; Including a 
Residence there, and Voyage Home, in the years 1825, 26, 27, and 28 
(1830) Mrs Elwood made the mistake of thinking that she was 
the first Englishwoman to travel ‘overland’ to India.§5 Of 
course, Mrs Fay had beaten her to it. Mrs Elwood’s journal is 
remarkable for its high spirits and the sense it brings over of the 
enjoyment of travel. Very responsive to the special feel of the 
Egyptian climate, she writes with warmth of the loveliness of 
natural phenomena in Egypt, of the ‘flood of liquid amber’ at 
sunrise, of the ‘peculiar purity and elasticity’ of the evening 
breeze, of the ‘sultry noon-tide heat’, of the poetical-indolent 
mood of reverie induced by a trip on the Nile—‘and it is 
pleasant to lie upon the couch and allow the thoughts to assume 
a romantic, tropical colouring, unlike—oh! how unlike our 
European coldness and frigidity, where the useful and the ex- 
pedient are always preferred to the grand and the noble!’—and 
of the nights in the desert, ‘transcendently beautiful’, accom- 
panied by the ‘wild melodies’ of the camel-drivers.** Somewhat 
‘lady-like’, she can at times dwell on her physical weakness and 
‘womanish’ fears,®? but usually she has very little of this girlish- 
ness and speaks more like a wanderer whose awareness of differ- 
ences in climate and social manners, and capacity for enjoyment 
of nature and of human variety, have been heightened. In the 
European part of her journey she is eager to show her ‘culture’, 
her appreciation of art and knowledge of history and classics, 
and her ‘campaign in the Desert’ teaches her that the solitude 
of the desert is more desirable than ‘the unfeelingness, selfish- 
ness, and barbarity of pseudo-civilized society’.8* She evokes a 
strong sense of the common humanity of people in different lands, 
and her account of her visits to an Arab harem at Hodeida*® is 
truly memorable. Like Mrs Fay, she is vivacious, but while Mrs 
Fay is more spontaneous, Mrs Elwood is more ‘well-bred’. Her 
colourful style, livened up by French and Italian words, deye- 
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lops into an agreeable and unaffected descriptive manner when 
she finds suitable material. 

Her impressions of Bombay, for instance, are written with 
freshness and alacrity, its conspicuous features being effortlessly 
yet humorously high-lighted. One remembers her description 
of the Sunday evening drives and promenades of its cosmo- 
politan population, and the polite conversation made by its 
‘ladies’: ‘I was well amused, one day, with hearing a lady just 
fresh from Edinburgh and its Literary Coteries, innocently ask- 
ing a Bombay Belle “‘whether she made poetry?”’. . . . She ob- 
served to me afterwards with great naiveté, “every body made 
verses in Scotland, and she thought they might do the same at 
Bombay.” ** 

Like Mrs Graham, she was interested in Indian literature 
and had read some in translation, appreciating the monotheistic 
passages in the Bhagavad-Gitd.* It is interesting to see that she 
responded well to the artistic expression of an idea culturally 
novel to her: ‘In Sacontala, there is a truly poetical idea, that, 
‘‘perhaps the sadness of men, otherwise happy, on seeing beauti- 
ful forms, and listening to sweet melody, arises from some faint 
remembrance of past joys and the traces of connexions in a 
former state of existence;’’. . .’82 The reference is to the cele- 
brated passage beginning ramydni viksya in the fifth act of the 
Abhijfianasakuntala which she must have read in Jones’s version. 
She elaborates the idea quite eloquently, ending: 


A Hindoo would say, these are but proofs of a previous state of exis- 
tence. But, what are all these mysterious glimmerings of light upon the 
soul? Whilst we laugh at their metempsychosis, can we assign any 
better reason, or give any clearer account of the causes of these intel- 
lectual gleams, which, perhaps, are most frequent in persons of weak 
nerves, but strong imaginations: 

“Whose soul’s dark cottage, batter’d and decay’d, 

Lets in new light through chinks that time hath made.’ — 


Although she sometimes called the Hindus ‘benighted’ and 
saw commerce as a glorious instrument for furthering the cause 
of Christianity,“ her position was moderate, not fanatical. She 
saw some resemblances between Hindu and Christian doctrines, 
and felt that ‘it might be advisable to attempt to reformythe 
Hindoo religion, and after taking them back to the first-princi- 
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ples of their own religion, then endeavour to preach Christianity 
to them.’® She thought that many of the Hindu stellar myths 
might be considered as ‘poetical’ as the Greek ones, was rather 
entertained by the legend of the burning of Kamadeva, the god 
of love, and compared the indignant Shiva of that story to an 
irate ‘Burra Sahib’.°* She made a passionate plea for greater 
British involvement in the cause of the suppression of female 
infanticide.®’ A lover of nature in India as in Egypt, she ‘thought 
how superior the scenes of nature were to those of society, which 
are marred and defaced by the arts, the injustice, and the 
cruelty of man,’% 


IV 


The personalities of Captain Mundy and Captain Skinner will 
have been rendered somewhat familiar in my discussion of their 
curiosity about Indian women; their comments on Indian 
dancing and singing, extracted in one of the Appendices, will 
help to fill in the picture further. 

In 1825 Godfrey Charles Mundy accompanied the regiment 
to which he then belonged, namely, H.M. 2nd (Queen’s Royal) 
Regiment of Foot, to India, where he served as A.D.C. to the 
Commander-in-Chief, Lord Combermere, in 1825-30. The 
result of this adventure was his Pen and Pencil Sketches, being the 
Fournal of a Tour in India (1832). Gaiety and good humour are 
the predominant characteristics of this journal. I have already 
drawn attention to Mundy’s self-conscious display of Indian 
words. He flaunts his gallicisms too without a trace of embarrass- 
ment. He finds Indian horses ‘great anti-téte-a-tétists’, the 
elephant ‘that chef-d’oeuvre of animal creation’, and his hunt- 
ing is often ‘the chasse’.®® With his own unabashed hybridism 
in this respect, he could also speak very wittily of the hybridiza- 
tion of Indian taste under British influence: 


He [i.e. the Nawab of Rampore] affects Anglicism in many other 
points, an assumption by no means rare among Mussulman potentates ; 
but the commixture of British and native manners seems as unna 

as the blending of oil and water: the ill-sustained attempt at John 
Bullish cordiality soon sinks out of sight, and the frothy pomp of the 
Mahommedan floats again to the surface. His dress was a singular 
mixture of splendour and bad taste, consisting of a black velvet 
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surtout, richly embroidered in gold—such as one might imagine 
Talleyrand to have worn at the Congress of Vienna—upon which he 
had stuck several rows of the Honourable Company’s livery buttons, 
displaying the rampant lion upholding the crown. This chef-d’oeuvre 
was, as he assured us, perpetrated by an English tailor at Calcutta. 


Mundy strikes one as having been a friendly, good-natured 
person, seldom making any really unkind comment about 
others. After his brief interaction with the Marathas, he found 
them an ‘eccentric people’ but ‘a hundredfold above the 
standard’ of his ‘preconceived opinion’.!°! Shikar, however, was 
his major obsession. Nearly every creature quick and moving 
was the target of his ‘sport’, and when he speaks of animals it is 
almost always, we might say, @ la chasse, as objects of attack, and 
therefore without compassion. The journal is chock-full of the 
feats of shikar: the jargon of hunting swirls past us as we 
watch him ‘shooting his way’ across the country. He is without 
remorse at playing ‘terrible havock with a covey of pea-fowl’, 
and the sight of ‘a curious and beautiful animal’, a mountain- 
fox, only rouses his itch for the gun.!°? When he begins to ela- 
borate on the joys of hog-hunting,!® he can be reminiscent of 
Sir Gawain and the Green Knight; his lip-smacking is almost audible 
as he brings down the quails, ‘like little flying pats of butter! 
... these delicate bonnes-bouches’; and he celebrates with 
enthusiasm the physical exhilaration of the shikari’s life: 


The evening was beautiful ; one side of the tent was raised to admit the » 
coolness of the night breeze, which wafted gently to us a delicious 
tribute of fragrance from the surrounding forest; and as we sat in the 
bright moonlight, sipping our lall-sherab (claret), and inhaling long 
draughts of complacency from our rose-odoured hookahs, we all 
agreed that this gypsy-like life in the wilderness, with the requisite 
ingredients of gocd health, good spirits, good shooting, beautiful 
scenery, and, (oh romance!) a wild boar pork-chop and clean table- 
cloth, is, for a season, enjoyable in the extreme.’ 


With his remarkable zest for sensuous enjoyment, Mundy 
made India yield pleasure. Not only did he graduate to an 
appreciation of Indian singing, becoming ‘quite a fanatico for 
Indian minstrelsy’, he came also to appreciate ‘curries the most 
recherchés; pillaus of marrow, redolent with spices, and tinged 
with saffron; and kawabs, that might have created an appetite 
“under the ribs of death’’.’!° He was rather fascinated-by. the 
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‘Black Pagoda, or Temple of the Sun’ in Konarak, pronouncing 
it to be ‘the finest specimen of Hindoo architecture that we had 
met with in our peregrinations through the great continent.’ 
However, he considered that its beauty was ‘marred by numer- 
ous obscene figures and groups, rendering it unfit for any more 
prominent situation than the lone and savage spot where it 
stands.’ One might have thought that this gallant soldier with 
his interest in ladies would have appreciated the erotic sculpture, 
but he seems to have been somewhat baffled: ‘these strange 
features of the Black Pagoda are totally indescribable.’!®’ This 
reaction fits in with his reservations about the gestures of the 
nautch-women: 


...ifthrown off their guard by applause, there is some danger of their 
carrying the suppleness of their body and limbs quite beyond the 
graceful, and even bordering on the disgusting. The situation of a 
gentleman in this case is irksome and uncomfortable; and he sits in 
constant and not unfounded dread lest these fair libérales in morality 
should commit some, perhaps unintentional, solecism against 
decency.1% 


The liveliness of his style is unflagging throughout the journal. 
Puri is unforgettably described as ‘that depét of Brahmins and 
pilgrims, flies and fakirs, idols and oysters, live sands and dead 
bodies’ ; when he left it, he left nothing behind ‘worthy of regret, 
except perhaps the sea-breeze’.!° The lazy, lounging, extra- 
vagant life of his compatriots in Calcutta is portrayed with some 
verve in a sketch entitled ‘A Day in Calcutta’ in the second 
volume of the journal: 

A bath—the greatest luxury in India—and perhaps shampooing* 
wind him up for the breakfast of tea, muffins, and pillau at half past 
nine; after which those who are fortunate enough to have offices, 
repair thither in buggy or palankeen; and, with white jacket on back 
and punkah over head, earn, tant bien que mal, their rupees and their 
tiffen. This subsidiary meal is a favourite mid-day pastime of both the 
ladies and men of the Presidency, and is the only repast at which 
appetite generally presides. A rich hash, or hot curry, followed by a 
well-cooled bottle of claret, or Hodson’s pale ale, with a variety of 
eastern fruits, are thus despatched at 2 o’clock, . - - . 


*This word, of Indian origin, is very probably used here in the original sense 
of ‘massaging’. | 
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... happy is it for absent acquaintances if the late arrival of a ship, or 
a new novel is at hand to furnish external matter for discussion. In 
default of this diversion, living victims are offered up at the shrine of 
tittle-tattle—I won’t call it scandal—attentions’ and ‘intentions’ are 
anatomized ; flirtations analyzed ; couples, as adverse as fire and water, 
are wedded and bedded; and friends, as attached as twin-brothers, 
are paraded with ‘pistols for two’ under the ‘Great Tree.’ 

. .. the world of Calcutta is dressing for dinner; and by 8 o’clock it is 
seated at that important, but often untasted meal. In the hospitable 
mansions of the ‘upper servants’ of the Company the tables groan 
under the weight of massive plate, and, what is worse, under whole 
hecatombs of beef and mutton. I have frequently seen—horresco 
referens!—in a side-dish, which would have been much more appro- 
priately tenanted by an appetizing fricandeau or a tempting ris de 
veau,—two legs of mutton, or twin turkeys; yet with all this profusion, 
scarcely any one has sufficiently recovered from the heavy tiffen dis- 
patched at two, to be able even to look without shuddering upon the 
slaughtered herds—much less to taste two mouthfuls.2!° 


For the revelation of his personality in this extremely readable, 
‘stylish’ journal we have to thank Mundy’s conviction that 
‘egotism is necessarily the very essence of a journal.’ 


V 


In the equally readable Excursions in India; including A Walk over 
the Himalaya Mountains, to the Sources of the Fumna and the Ganges 
(1832) Captain Thomas Skinner of H.M. 31st (Huntingdon- 
shire) Regiment reveals a personality that is both romantically 
and intellectually inclined. The journal is informed with a 
marked sense of romantic adventure. The author tells us of the 
three stages in his own attitudes towards his exotic experiences, 
illuminating a process which was probably shared by many 
other authors of travel journals. 


On first arriving in India, I was struck with the air of romance in 
which eyery thing seemed to be decked :—the sparkling river, with its 
picturesque and various vessels, from the rude boat with its roof of 
thatch, to the golden barge ofstate; the graceful palms, and the matted 
villages that they shadowed; the stillness of the pagodas; the men and 
animals, whose appearances were so new to me; and the aromatic 
odour shed around by the herbs and plants;—indeed the merest 
trifle, for a time, was magnified into a most wonderful occurrence; | 
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and every scene through which I had to pass was invested with as 
much consequence as it would have become Don Quixote to have 
attached to it. I fancied, therefore, that my personal adventures, even 
to the ‘sayings and doings’ of those about me, would possess sufficient 
interest to excuse me for making them public. 

But when familiarity had bred some degree of contempt, and the 
‘nothings’ that my imagination had so ‘monstered’ found their proper 
level, I resolved to think no more about them. 

When, however, I had been some time absent from the scenes that 
had made so much impression upon me at first, I found that they 
recurred to me, ‘ever and anon,’ in all their vivid reality. I could not 
resist, therefore, selecting from my manuscripts such portions as I 
considered worthy of publication. | 
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I am only desirous, from the great delight I myself experienced from 
the contemplation of the extraordinary and inconceivable beauties 
that presented themselves to my attention, to interest others, who are 
not likely to witness their splendours.*” 


The accent is on the communication of personal delight. 
Skinner is, in fact, torn between an urge to communicate his 
private raptures and a degree of shamefacedness about the 
same. He becomes a passionate admirer of the Himalayan 
landscape, declaring its superiority to the Alps, and coming to 
understand a little the reverential frame of mind in which 
Hindu pilgrims approach it.1* He writes of ‘an enchanted 
garden, where the produce of Europe and Asia—indeed of 
every quarter of the world—was blended together’; of a spot 
which ‘seemed to be the rendezvous of all seasons’, where 
Nature appeared in her most ‘frolicsome’ guise; ofa magnificent 
forest fire in the mountains which nearly encircled him, so that 
he seemed to be ‘the centre of a world in flames’; of ‘a dark and 
dreary forest, where a German novelist would lay the scene ofa 
romance’: ‘None but the Spirit of the Waters could inhabit 
such a place; and when passing the bed of a torrent which 
roared through a gloomy channel with no light to guide us 
from its dangers but the white sheet that the spray had formed 
over them, we expected to see Undine arise and welcome us to 
her favorite haunt.’!!4 There is a marvellous sense of climax in 
his narration when he tells us of the excitement with which his 
Hindu followers greeted the sight of the Ganges after a long 
and arduous journey in the mountains: | 
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If the sound of Jumoona excited my followers to a high pitch, at merely 
the commencement of their pilgrimage, how much more so would the 
thrice welcome shout of Gunga Jee! when they had at length gained it, 
after a painful journey of more than thirty days. Gunga Jee! was the 
universal cry for some minutes; and Gunga Jee! was echoed by the 
woods and hills around, till it reached the ears of the slowest of my 
stragglers, when, calling upon its name long before they saw it, they 
endeavoured to rush forward, and enjoy the sight they had been so 
long toiling to obtain. The Hindoos salaam’d and muttered its name 
over and over again; and even the unbending Mahometan seemed in 
some way softened by the scene. I sat on one side, to allow full scope to 
their feelings, affected by the beauty of the picture as much as they 
were by the veneration of the river." 


Skinner states categorically that he cannot restrain his enthusi- 
asm when he writes of the grandeur of mountain-scenery! He 
is also a fervent admirer of the scenery of Gangetic Bengal. “To 
those who love to lead a simple life, I would recommend a 
cottage beneath the broad leaves of the plantain, or in the 
neighbourhood of a copse of bamboo, on the banks of the 
Bhagirutty.’!6 Yet he apologizes again and again for his nature- 
descriptions. He is afraid of tiring the patience of his readers; he 
hopes he may be excused ‘for now and then “babbling,” a little 
too much perhaps, of “‘green fields’’’ ; he knows that he runs the 
risk ‘of proving tedious to those who have no admiration for the 
pencil of nature’, but “must still venture to paint’; he is afraid 
of ‘saying too much about “lovely spots’ and “magnificent 
pines” ’; struggling to communicate the aura of a glamorously 
lovely valley lit by a full moon, he knows that he might be ‘lost 
in “King Cambyses’ vein.”’ ’!!7 Skinner writes as though from 
some anxious foreknowledge of those strictures of Ponsonby’s 
to which I referred at the beginning of Chapter Two, and one 
longs to thank him for being brave and following his inner 
convictions! 

Skinner is more ‘refined’ and philosophical than Mundy, 
with an occasional Johnsonian air, and he likened one valley 
he visited to the Happy Valley of Rasselas.48 While Mundy’s 
descriptions of outdoor life emphasize the sense of physical well- 
being, Skinner made his excursions yield human understanding 
by sharing things with his native attendants. By eating simple 
picnic meals of chuppatties and fresh fruit, he got to know ‘the 
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kindly disposition’ of his followers better than he would have 
done if he had kept to elaborate meals.4!® He was very touched 
by the delight with which his servants would pluck and show 
him various shrubs considered sacred. He thought that little 
incidents like that spoke ‘warmly in favour of the Hindoo dis- 
position’ in spite of much that might be ‘uncongenial’ in it to the 
European: ‘I wish that many of my countrymen would learn to 
believe that the natives are endowed with feelings, . .. Hardness 
of heart can never be allied to artless simplicity: that mind must 
possess a higher degree of sensibility and refinement, that can 
unlock its long-confined recollections by so light a spring as a 
wild flower.’!2° He was distressed and embarrassed by the 
brutal treatment meted out by some of his compatriots, espe- 
cially fellow soldiers, towards their native servants, and by 
the bullying of peaceful villagers by British travellers.1*! As 
regards the endless controversy on the character of Orientals, 
he commented: 


Doubtless our own dispositions weigh much more in the scale than we 
are ever likely to allow; and without showing any very violent partial- 
ity, I may venture to say, that in half of the cases where they are 
condemned, something wrong will be found to exist in the tempers of 
the judges. Some men assume, at once, that every native is a rogue; 
and I remember hearing of an officer, who had a custom, whenever he 
called upon his servant to render the accounts of his housekeeping, to 
place a large cudgel upon the table.?*? 


He found the Hindus ‘very charitable’; ‘it seldom happens that 
the poor go hungry away from them.”* The native servants 
were capable of affectionate attachment to their foreign masters: 
‘Their gratitude, I know, is frequently impeached; and, from 
what I have observed, unjustly.’!4 Several comments show him 
to have been a shrewd observer of the regional variations in 
native manners. Coming into Bengal by boat from the Upper 
Provinces, he noticed that the women were ‘very active’ in 
fetching water, that both men and wonien remained ‘a longer 
time at their toilette after bathing’. The long-haired dandies 
dawdled on the banks to dry their hair and to decorate them- 
seives, with the aid of small mirrors, ‘with yellow, white, or red, 
[i.e. marks] as the case may be, or their castes may require. 
‘The natives of Orissa and Bengal’ were scrupulous ritualists in — 
their own provinces, but ‘prone enough to pass slightly over 
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many necessary rites when away from home’, resembling 
strongly, in this respect, ‘most of their Christian brethren, who 
are always very glad to avail themselves of the license of the 
proverb, ‘““When in Rome, do as they do in Rome!”’ 7225 


VI 


Major Edward Caulfield Archer, of H.M. 41st Foot and then 
of the 45th Foot, served as A.D.C. to Lord Combermere. 
Romantic response to nature and enthusiasm about works of 
art may be found in his Tours in Upper India, and in Parts of the 
Himalaya Mountains; with Accounts of the Courts of the Native 
Princes, Gc. (1833), but the main interest of this journal is the 
author’s outspoken criticism of the East India Company’s 
regime in India. Being a soldier, he did not attempt to conceal 
that one way in which the British had expanded their power in 
India had simply been the mode of military conquest, and was 
also sarcastic about the Company’s policy of appropriating 
estates without male heirs.!2* There was no question of fairness 
in such dealings. 


It is not to be denied that the power of the British has been obtained 
more by force than by other and fairer means. Treaties, demanding 
the cession of kingdoms, were offered at the point of the sword, and in 
lieu, pensions bestowed . . . Those of former Governors-General, whose 
exactions and grasping seizures have acquired to the perpetrators such 
damning fame, have been accounted the greatest of Indian statesmen. 
Among these names are those of Lord Clive and Mr Hastings.!”” 


He was also aware of the economic exploitation of India, of 
the ‘withering touch of John Company’s fingers, which, though 
transmuting all things to gold, leaves nothing but dross be- 
hind’.??8 “Bankrupt and broken fortunes are indeed no longer 
mended in her once golden regions, nor does she wear her 
jewelled turban, but we grind her still.12® The Company was 
guilty of gross patronage with regard to top-ranking civil service 
posts and treated unfairly the military service to which, after all, 
its rule in India owed ‘its very existence’; the interests which 
the Court of Directors had in India were purely selfish: ‘its 
efforts for the well-being of that country are directed and limited 
to the wealth she can furnish’.1% This does not mean that ‘he 
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rejected the British colonial policy: he argued, for instance, that 
Britain should not relinquish Arakan, because the British 
needed the grain of Arakan, while the numerous population of 
Arakan presented a‘good market for British manufacturers. 
In fact, he offers a conglomeration of the ‘conservative’ and 
‘radical’ attitudes of the times. He thought that the order for the 
abolition of suttee was unwise, but insisted that the British must 
increase “knowledge and civilization’ in India.19? He considered 
that Indian society was in a decadent state; that the British 
were guilty of many crimes in India, e.g. the severity of con- 
quest, cupidity, violation of religious customs, excessive taxation 
of the people, the annihilation of the gentry; that the British 
therefore had a great obligation to make amends for these acts, 
promote the happiness and welfare of their subjects, encourage 
education and medical relief. Although the Company was not 
actively oppressive towards the persons and property of its 
subjects, it withheld ‘what ought to be bestowed’. The British 
seemed to lack the creative urge to regenerate India. Bitterly 
Archer complained that the British Government of India 
would seem to be willing to elicit every advantage that India 
could yield, and yet ‘sell her to the highest bidder, when it 
found her unable to produce the wonted profit’.1** His passion- 
ate concern for Britain acting rightly in India is somewhat in 
contrast with his haughty advocacy of gun-boat diplomacy in 
China and Burma. He was vexed by ‘the arrogance of the 
Chinese’: ‘The Chinese have the wit to know that we could 
teach them manners... by the whistling of a few shot among 
the houses of Canton.’!*4 He was also annoyed that the British 
missed the chance of fighting the Burmese, ‘a barbarous and 
really contemptible people’, ‘on vantage ground’, and thereby 
giving them ‘a hearty good drubbing’.}*5 


Vil 


Emma Roberts was of Welsh extraction, the daughter of Captain 
William Roberts and of ‘a lady of some literary pretensions’. 
She was a friend of ‘L.E.L.’ or Letitia Elizabeth Landon, pur- 
sued historical research at the British Museum, mixed with the 
literary circles of London, Calcutta, and Bombay, and engaged 
in literary and journalistic activity in both Britain and India, 
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She first went to India in 1828 with her elder sister, who had 
married Captain R. A. McNaghten, an officer of the Bengal 
Army, and lived with them in various stations in the Upper 
Provinces. On the death of her sister in 1831, she came to Cal- 
cutta and lived there for a year. Then she returned to England. 
Seven years later, in 1839, she went to Bombay by the ‘over- 
land’ route, and died at Poona in the following year at the age 
of forty-seven. Her Scenes and Characteristics of Hindostan, with 
Sketches of Anglo-Indian Society (1835) were compiled from a 
series of sketches which had originally appeared in a periodical 
called The Asiatic Fournal.*® 

In this work Miss Roberts presents descriptive sketches magni- 
ficently evocative of the ‘atmosphere’ of India. A chapter like 
‘Etawah’ in the second volume is a vivid record of the encounter 
with tropical nature, especially the encompassing presence of 
wild life, creatures ‘which have never been subjected to the 
dominion of man’, made by someone ‘long accustomed to the 
quietude of sylvan life in England’.!*? Her most remarkable 
achievement in the book is the portrayal of Anglo-Indian life, 
done with wit, humour, compassion, and occasional satire. She 
brings over the stresses and sadnesses of Anglo-Indian domestic 
life; the special problems faced by women; crazes and class 
attitudes; prejudices, taboos, and affectations. From her own 
experience she knew of the frustrations of an unmarried woman 
following the fortunes of her married sister in a foreign country, 
and it has been said that when describing the life of an un- 
married British woman in India, ‘Miss Roberts writes with a 
strength of feeling which seems the fruit of bitter experience.’2%8 
She gives us the little details of domestic life which capture the 
times, such as the fact that raspberry jam was the most popular 
preserve at the Anglo-Indian table.1® The chapter entitled “The 
Baba Logue’ in the second volume is a superb, truly unforget- 
table picture of the daily lives of the children of British families 
in India. In a memorable way, too, she incarnates for us the 
hybridism of the way of life of certain communities: the Arme- 
nian women of Calcutta, singing Hindustani songs to the 
piano,!”° or ‘the wives of Portuguese drummers’ at ‘native 
festivals’: 


arrayed in gowns of blue satin, or pink crape, fantastically trimmed; 
with satin slippers on their feet, their hair full-dressed, and,an um-, 
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brella carried over their heads by some ragged servant, making al- 
together an appearance not very unlike that of Maid Marian on 
May-day. To these ladies, in process of time, are consigned the 
blonde lace, or silver lama* dresses, to which, on their first arrival in 
India, so exorbitant a price was affixed, that nobody could venture to 
become a purchaser.™41 

She has a keen eye for the laughable episodes of the Com- 
pany’s Raj, such as the attempt to export Irish butter to Cal- 
cutta—‘nothing but the casks remained at the end of the 
voyage, the contents having exuded at every crack’—or the 
idea of ‘the worthies of Glasgow’ that the Indians might be per- 
suaded to give up their muslin turbans and wear round felt hats 
intead.142 The Indian ‘lower orders’ rounded off the comedy by 
using European luxuries in the wrong way, wearing table-covers 
as shawls and hanging prints upside down.1% I was particularly 
amused by the information that Dwarakanath Tagore’s country 
mansion was much coveted as a honeymoon residence by 
English couples and that he obliged his English friends by 
lending it for that purpose. ‘Here are charming gardens to walk 
in, secluded rides and drives for evening exercise, and books and 
pictures to supply subjects for conversation, when those sweet 
topics are exhausted which, only in the days of courtship, are 
believed to afford never-ending resources.’#44 What an enter- 
taining postscript to the history of the Bengal Renaissance! 

Although she had nosympathy for those aspects of the people’s 
religion which appeared superstitious to her, Miss Roberts had 
considerable sympathy for the Indians. The contradictory re- 
ports on native manners given by Europeans were due, she says, 
to their own varied natures. 
...some Europeans are so imperious and exacting, that they see 
nothing but insolence and defiance upon the part of those who do not 
approach them with servility and homage; while others, who think 
less of their own importance, are struck with the urbanity and courtesy 
which seem almost innate in natives of any intellectual pretensions. 
Thus, at a party given by the king of Oude, very contradictory reports 
will be disseminated respecting the conduct of the native visitants 
towards the European guests.**° 

Vociferous in her praise of the diligent service of Indian 
servants, especially their skill in providing grand meals, whether 


* Sic, possibly a misprint for lamé. 
17 
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indoors or outdoors, she states categorically that ‘in almost every 
instance it is the fault of the master or the mistress if the servants 
be disreputable or inattentive to their duties.’1*° 


In India, we may almost invariably read the character of the master 
in the countenances and deportment of his servants. . . . where servants 
exhibit any signs of terror or of absurd obsequiouness, where they 
never approach without their hands folded as if in prayer, and almost 
touch the earth in their salaams; where they are dirty, ragged, noisy, 
and constantly changing, the head of the house may safely be pro- 
nounced tyrannical, unreasonable, or a bad pay-master,—a descrip- 
tion of persons who will never succeed in retaining respectable 
domestics. A very short residence in the country is sufficient to render 
the natives well-acquainted with the characters of the Europeans 
round them; and if once a disgraceful notoriety be obtained, none 
save thieves and outcasts will take service where ill-treatment is sure 
to follow: hence the origin of the too numerous complaints of persons, 
who never can meet with a domestic to suit them, who refuse to yield 
to the customs of the country in which they are doomed to dwell, and 
consequently are attended only by those who are indifferent to loss of 
caste or of character.1*” 


As a matter of fact, Miss Roberts had a cause. She was deeply 
hurt by the racial arrogance that was increasing in the British 
community and the unjust calumny heaped on the Indian 
domestics. In her opinion the character of the Indians was 
‘unrivalled’ ‘in the faithful discharge of the trust reposed in the 
humblest individuals’. She was impressed by the honesty of 
syces, sepoys, personal servants, and the poorest porters who 
conveyed boxes and parcels containing valuable property hun- 
dreds of miles for a scanty payment, without touching what 
was in their charge.1* 


Were the same power to be placed in the humble classes of England, 
it would be much more frequently abused; but persons who have come 
out young and inexperienced to India, and who, in too many instances, 
entertain a prejudice against the colour of those with whom they are 
surrounded, are apt to fancy excellencies and perfections in servants 
at home, which only exist in their own imaginations: a truth of which, 
upon their return to Europe, they are soon painfully convinced. 


She also did what she could to demolish the fiction of native 
ingratitude: 9 
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The people of Hindostan have no caprice in their affections, nor do 
they forget the benefits they have received. Instances have been 
known at Delhi of natives flocking to condole with a Resident on his 
disgrace by the British Government, notwithstanding their hopes and 
expectations from his favour were at an end. And yet many persons, 
who have never for a single instant endeavoured to conciliate the 
people over whom they have been placed in authority, with power to 
render them happy, by accepting their services or courtesies with 
corresponding kindness, are loud in their invectives against native 
insincerity and ingratitude. It is precisely those, whose pride and 
insolence have rendered them objects of dislike, who thus animadvert 
upon the character of the people of Hindostan.'*° 


She was afraid that ‘Want of urbanity, a too common trait in the 
English character,’ would ‘retard the good understanding which 
ought to exist between natives of rank and the servants of their 
foreign rulers’, thereby alienating the support of a class whose 
loyalty was necessary to the maintenance of the regime. She was 
aware that times were changing. The ‘native papers, published 
in Calcutta,’ were discussing the question of women’s educa- 
tion: ‘emancipation must follow as a matter of course’. The 
members of the Calcutta intelligentsia were flocking to the 
boxes of the Chowringhee theatre and becoming addicted to 
the performances of Shakespeare’s tragedies. ‘A spirit of enquiry 
is now awakened in the minds of the natives, which cannot fail 
to lead to very important results; .. .’°" 

For a fuller understanding of Miss Roberts’s responses to 
India, it is worthwhile to look at her other literary endeavours 
with Indian themes. Some of her poems are verse counterparts 
of the kind of prose sketches that we find in the Indian journal. 
Her Oriental Scenes, Dramatic Sketches and Tales, with Other Poems 
was published from Calcutta in 1830 and was seen through the 
press by the Eurasian academic and literary celebrity, H. L. V. 
Derozio. A slightly different version was published from London 
in 1832 under the title Oriental Scenes, Sketches, and Tales. She 
contributed to the interesting publication Hindostan, its Land- 
scapes, Palaces, Temples, Tombs ; the Shores of the Red Sea; and the 
Sublime and Romantic Scenery of the Himalaya Mountains (1845-7), 
the purpose of which was to draw attention to the attractions of 
India, its fertility, natural beauty, and architectural remains, 
and to stimulate interest in Indian history. Miss Roberts proves, , 
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herself an eloquent champion for the cause. She also wrote an 
account of her second journey to India, Notes of an Overland 
Journey through France and Egypt to Bombay (1841), which I have 
not read yet. 


VIII 


I have already touched on Emily Eden’s homesickness and dis- 
like of the Indian landscape except in the hills. Her ‘Up the 
Country’, Letters Written to Her Sister from the Upper Provinces of 
India (1866) and Letters from India (edited by her niece, 1872) 
both cover the period 1837-40 and should be considered 
together. She and her sister Fanny Eden came to India to 
provide companionship for their brother George Eden, Lord 
Auckland, chiefly remembered in Indian history for his role in 
the disastrous First Afghan War. Perhaps because she was the 
sister of a Governor-General, her work has always received some 
attention, and it is, therefore, unnecessary for me to say very 
much. Up the Country was edited by Edward Thompson in 1930 
and the Eden papers are discussed in J. K. Stanford’s Ladies in 
the Sun (1962). Throughout her stay in India, Miss Eden filled 
her journal and letters with her longing to return to her cosy 
and comfortable existence in England—indeed, the theme is 
threnodial in its intensity—yet, ironically, it is through her 
‘Indian’ writings and water-colour sketches of Indian life that 
she is remembered today. She missed the conveniences of upper _ 
class English life and her close relatives left behind too much to 
enjoy her Indian residence. Her reportage on the social life of — 
the circles she moved in and on the court of Ranjit Singh is 
informative, witty, and diverting, but her inner loneliness as 
well as the general tedium vitae of the memsahib’s existence in 
India are very evident. By nature affectionate and soft-hearted, 
she had a friendly attitude towards Indians as well as Eurasians, 
was attached to her Indian servants, and attempted to fight the 
growing colour prejudice of her compatriots. She was a good 
deal attracted by physical beauty in people and made quite a 
cult of it, but her understanding of political affairs was poor, 
and there are many tell-tale passages in the works indicating her 
brother’s lack of serious involvement in Indian politics. She 
often affects a facetiously feminine, petulantly ‘lady-like” style; 
ald 
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calling things ‘hideous’ and ‘horrid’ rather easily; but occa- 
sionally she will rise to a stunning image, as in the following 
description of the rains: ‘the rain came down very much as if 
the river had got up and out of its bed, and was walking about 
the park’.15? Like Miss Roberts, she testifies to the devotion of 
the Western-educated Bengalis to Shakespeare. At a perfor- 
mance of Macbethin Calcutta, she noticed that at least a third of 
the audience were natives: ‘quantities of baboos . . . applauding 
on the backs of their books. . . . The native generation who have 
been brought up at the Hindu College are perfectly mad about 
Shakespeare. What a triumph it is for him, dear creature !15% 


IX 


A great sense of mission pervades the work of Mrs Postans, later 
Mrs Young. Marianne Postans was the wife of Captain Thomas 
Postans of the Bombay Army. He died at Deesa in 1846, and she 
married, in 1848, William Henry Young, a surgeon. Young did 
not belong to the Indian medical establishment and the marriage 
probably took place in England. 

Marianne is more concerned about India and the Indians 
than about autobiographical self-revelation—even the titles of 
her works indicate this to an extent—and a distinct mellowing 
of outlook may be discerned in her three books about India. In 
1836-8 Postans was stationed at Bhuj in Kutch, surveying the 
countryside, investigating antiquities, etc. and in 1839 his wife 
published her Cutch ; or, Random Sketches, taken during a Residence 
in one of the Northern Provinces of Western India; interspersed with 
Legends and Traditions. The work is fascinating as a report and 
rich in evocative description. She was drawn by everything that 
was attractive and colourful in the land, the people, and their 
culture, and repelled by everything that did not satisfy her 
norms of civilization, so that she could not give a unified and 
coherent body of impressions, but roamed rather erratically be- 
tween praise, contempt, benevolent optimism, and naive specu- 
lations about the future. She thought that in the religion of the 
people ‘the supposititious characters’ of the deities had deterio- 
rated through ‘the corruptions of the heart of man’: 

_.. the Hindu, uninstructed and insensible, with passions heated as 
his clime, and careless of all but his animal nature and its provisions, 
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makes unto himself a god, indues its supposed character with similar, 
but exaggerated passions to his own, and worships it with revolting 
and indecent orgies. He makes the richly sculptured temples of his 
deities, like his own heart, the theatre of all uncleanness, and the 
recorded history of their lives, a chronicle of the most absurd and 
impure legends.'** 


But she was hopeful that before long it would be possible ‘to 
banish from the temples of Hinduism the monstrous personifica- 
tions of depravity’ which filled them ‘with a noxious darkness’, 
She had great faith in ‘progress’ and ‘the capacity of the Hindus 
for improvement and civilization’; the only question was—as 
‘the love of liberty’ was ‘twin-sister to the love of knowledge’— 
‘will our interests permit us to civilize the Hindus ?’?® Kutch 
presented a particularly appropriate field for the European’s 
radical speculations, having a pronouncedly military-feudal 
culture, with ‘primitive’ and ‘savage’ rites. Snake-worship was 
a popular cult. Female infanticide was practised by the Rajput 
Jharejas; addiction to opium was common. Some castes per- 
formed 


what is called Traga, or a self-infliction, which compels the victim’s 
debtor to make good his obligations; or any one to redress an injury 
he may have committed against him. The form of Traga, in common 
use, is made by pushing a spear blade through both cheeks, and in 
this state dancing before the person against whom Traga is made. This 
is borne on all occasions without a symptom of pain, which if displayed 
would destroy its efficacy.?* 


Even the living tradition of bardic literature only reminded 
Mrs Postans that ‘The talent for narration seems essentially the 
art of barbarous times.’45?7 She was genuinely perplexed by her 
experience of Kutch and the Kutchis, and also fired by a burn- 
ing desire to do something for them, as they seemed, to her, to 
be in a helpless and desperate situation. She was impressed by 
the art and intelligence of the Kutchi bards, the skill of the 
embroiderers, and the workmanship of the goldsmiths.!* The 
women of Kutch seemed to her to possess ‘much greater quick- 
ness of apprehension than their lords’, and she inferred ‘that a 
Cutchee woman, under the influence of social circumstances 
more congenial to the development of female character, might 
become a very fascinating ornament of society.’15® The people 
of Kutch seemed to have ‘very little intelligence, and propor- 
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tionably little curiosity’, with ‘few wants, and... habitually 
indolent’, but she was convinced that ‘no mental incapability’ 
existed which would ‘oppose any system for progressive improve- 
ment’.!6° They seemed to have ‘few of the virtues of Asiatics’ and 
possessed ‘many vices essentially their own’. Yet they were not 
physically violent in their disputes and there was great Hindu- 
Muslim concord among them; they were ‘simple in their habits 
of life’.16! She was aware of the transformation of India from a 
manufacturer and exporter of textiles into an exporter of raw 
cotton, but did not speculate on any possible solution to that 
problem, preferring to speak vaguely of ‘A knowledge of agri- 
culture, and of commerce’ as ‘the two first steps which must be 
taken by all people emerging from barbarism into civiliza- 
tion.’!62 She attributed the social evils of Kutch to its alternate 
exposure ‘to the ferocious despotism of its rulers, and the lawless 
rapacity of . . . bandit mercenaries’. The insecurity of property 
rendered the peasants ‘indolent, and cunning, in proportion 
to the urgent necessities of self-interest; whilst the feodal edu- 
cation of the military tribes fostered in them all the pride and 
ferocity of the rudest barbarism.’ 

Under so many disadvantages, the Kutchis had ‘yet displayed 
so much ingenuity in works of art’, and their ‘amiable qualities’ 
were ‘all their own’, while their vices were ‘the result of un- 
congenial circumstances’: they were therefore ‘fitted to receive 
improvement under a state of greater political civilization’, and 
she hoped that her book would excite an interest in the people of 
Kutch which might eventually acquire for them ‘those blessings 
of intelligence, which can be enjoyed only through the means of 
commercial, agricultural, and mental culture.’26 She laid great 

store by the example that the English could set by introducing 
‘improved agricultural techniques. ‘In common with all inferior 


1h) beings, the natives of India are strongly imbued with cunning, 


which particularly inclines them to any matter immediately 
~ connected with their self-interest’: this trait of theirs, ‘with its 
consequent acquisitiveness’, should be utilized for ‘their general 
improvement’. New techniques of agriculture, ‘the mechanical 
sciences, and the useful arts’ might eventually do more to render 
them ‘reflecting and rational beings’ than a frontal attack on 
their ‘religious prejudices’ which would only invite the solid 
opposition of the brahmins.1* In this curious congeries of im- 
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pressions and speculations we may notice, in the context of the 
East-West encounter, the desire to change an admittedly 
simple way of life into a more complex one, to introduce wants 
where there are none, and the faith that material enrichment 
would induce intellectual improvement and cultural refinement. 

Later in 1839 Mrs Postans published Western India in 1838, a 
very readable work with vivid descriptions written with an eye 
for effect, a treasure-trove of social information, and offering a 
memorable portrait of Bombay in 1838. 

It was her conviction that only superlative terms could do 


justice to the loveliness of Bombay scenery. Ignorant stay-at- 


home critics had criticized Bishop Heber’s enthusiastic descrip- 
tions of the coups d’oeil of Bombay as ‘too Italianized and florid’, 
but they did not know that neither poetry nor painting could 
possibly ‘do justice to the peculiar and exquisite beauty’ of the 
island. Her eye moves like a camera over ‘the bright and 


sparkling bay, the palm-tasselled islets, the varied craft, and the 


pretty latteen sails’ swelling in the breeze.1®° The pen could not 
convey the magnificence of the Western Ghats, especially when 
heightened by the rainy season.1®* On her way to the Maha- 
baleshwar Hills through the Ghats, her language bursts into 
ecstasy as she ascends. She finds holiness: ‘piled as it were to op- 
pose the desecrating foot of man’; sheer luxuriance: ‘sublime and 
fertile loveliness’ ; colour: ‘pale purple and sunlit brow’ ; power: 
‘knarled roots, as if hurled by the thunder-armed power of the 
giant storm’; infantine sweetness: ‘time has again, with ten- 
derest touch, encouraged fragile and flowery weeds to spring 
from their dark clefts, and sun their sweet heads in the passing 
breeze.’1®? 

Whether describing nature, or men, or human artifacts, she 
knew how to highlight the exotic features of her subject through 
the use of alliteration, proper names, and Indian words: 


. the crazy little canoe, laden with cocoa nuts and plantains. . . 
. to screen the fat Parsee, who sits cross-legged in her stern. . . 
. Sea-girt stations of the southern Concan .. . 


...hummalls bearing palankeens, rich in green paint and silken 
curtains . . .1* 


She was very impressed by the progress of Western education . 


among the members of the upper classes of Bombay, but did not 
xe 
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allow herself to forget that the ultimate aim was the Christian- 
ization of the natives. She was hopcful that the British could 
erect in India ‘a monument of fame’, which would ‘reach unto 
the heavens, and endure for agcs’.!®* @ne notices in her a rest- 
lessness, a mixture of optimism about the goal.and uncertainty 
about the means. Certaiiily, she wanted the British to be the 
transformers of India through education and material develop- 
ment rather than just military possessors of the land; she was 
also aware that somehow the British had themselves played a 
role, through the overthrow of Indian manufactures, in the 
economic decay which was then supposed to be rectified. She 
had a vision that gorgeous fabrics would once again be manu- 
factured in western India and be eagerly sought by foreign 
traders, but she was not capable of seeing that such a change 
would presuppose the overthrow of the colonial economic 
structure itself.17° 

The deciphering, in 1837, of the Ashokan rock edicts by 
James Prinsep had stirred her profoundly. These were relics of 
a Classical period in Indian history containing moral instruc- 
tions which even the Jews and Christians could not but approve 
of. She was quick to grasp the significance of the discovery in 
terms of historical studies.171 Towards the end of the book we 
find her attaching considerable importance to the ideal of 
historical research as an important function of the British in 
India. ‘An indolent mind will find all barren; yet much remains 
in India, which as hidden treasure, awaits research alone, most 
richly to reward diligent investigation.’!”* And in this particular 
task, as different from the task of the economic reconstruction of 
India, she could visualize the details quite clearly: 


. .. the antique cave must be sought; the fractured inscription, albeit 
but dimly visible, be carefully decyphered; ... 

The mythology ... rich in all the subtleties of poetic allegory; the 
costly temples... ; the stores of learning yet encased in the casket of 
Sanskrit literature, offer a high reward to the industrious researcher 
into the history of an ancient people; . . .17 


It is ironical that she should be so enthusiastic, for, as Kopf 
points out, the rediscovery of Buddhist India was ‘the last great 
achievement of the British Orientalists’ and the later discoveries 
were to be made by Continental Europeans or by the Indians 
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themselves.!74 But evidently she would not have agreed with 
Macaulay’s attitudes towards Indian culture as elaborated in 
his notorious Minute on Education (1835). Although she some- 
times shows a strong Utilitarian leaning, she has also decided 
Orientalist sympathies. The last chapter of the book sums up 
and interweaves all her thinking, including what may appear 
to us as contradictions, about British responsibility in India. To 
her, British and Indian interests could be reconciled, even 
sdentified. India was not to her, as it often was to Miss Eden, a 
basically miserable place from which one had to get out as soon 
as possible after buying shawls, curios, and furniture, but ‘this 
great nation’, ‘this our richest colony’, which had arrived ‘at a 
point of civilization and improvement, which must progress’. If 
aid in this was withheld, ‘her enlightenment may tend to render 
her rebellious and independent’.1”5 She considered that the 
British had to make reparation to India for military conquest 
and for robbing her ‘of her gold, her liberty, and her dearest 
hopes’, by giving her the great gift of Christianity.1”° This atti- 
tude may be regarded as naive, but it is not, in Mrs Postans, 
hypocritical. If one has hurt another, one sometimes wishes to 
make up for it by offering to the injured party the best token of 
_ friendship known to oneself; and to her and many others of her 
time Christianity was the best token of friendship that Europe 
could give to Asia. 

When it came to the details of conversion, she was again 
aware of the difficulties, and of the poor success of the mission- 
aries, Christianity was founded on miracles and modern preach- 
ers could not perform them, while Hinduism was equally ‘a 
religion full of mysteries, in their estimation much more sacred, 
and older than our own’. She felt that education had to precede 
conversion: the soil had, as it were, to be prepared for the recep- 
tion of the exotic plant. She still saw conversion as a crowning 
consequence, but it was, perhaps, conveniently postponed.?”7 It 
is also clear that she did not have any rigid ideas about Britain’s 
future imperial role: ‘But we must now think and legislate for 
India in her future relations with us; and therefore on a more 
enlarged scale of policy. She will not always consent to be thus 
chained to our chariot wheels; her people will learn, and will 
assume attitudes of importance; . . . the passive, the gentle, the 


enduring Hindoo, will demand his rights.’*”* The ‘future rela>- 
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tions’ might well be different from what then prevailed, and she 
would probably have appreciated the idea of nations linked to 
one another for mutual benefit in some form of honourable 
alliance. Her hope was that India would become ‘again great 
among the nations’, and her patriotic wish that Britain would 
play an active role in this process of transformation: “The civi- 
lization of India will be a monument to British power’. Her 
passionate concern for the welfare of India is a contrast to the 
weariness of Emily Eden. Emily and Fanny Eden, by virtue of 
being the sisters ofa Governor-General, were closer to the world 
of imperial politics with its inevitable cynicism and devaluation 
of idealism. Mrs Postans could not have written as frivolously as 
Fanny Eden did of Ghazni: “The gates were blown up with 
gunpowder, . . . so that war is warred and done, and we ex- 
pect you to send us word that you are exceedingly satisfied 
with our manner of doing things’; or: ‘Why don’t you do as 
we do when things are at a standstill—go and take a city? 
Leominster is famous for its carpets; so 1s Cabul. Go and take 
Leominster.’?®° : 

In The Moslem Noble, His Land and People, with Some Notices of 
the Parsees, or Ancient Persians (1857) Mrs Postans, now Mrs 
Young, emerges as a full-fledged Indophile. In these memoirs, 
dedicated to her Indian friends, among whom she had spent, as 
she says, some of the happiest years ofher life, she made a valiant 
effort to influence English public opinion in favour of India 
and to kindle sympathy, respect, and understanding for the 
character, culture, and way of life of the Indians. She felt that 
steam power was bringing ‘the ends of the earth together’, 
crumbling prejudices, showing that the East was not lacking in 
learning or art, that ‘all the sweetest virtues of humanity may 
yet be found in the families of those same lands, whose creed, 
climate, and aspect so differ from our own The travelled man 
sympathized with all the world, acknowledging ‘that kindred 
spirit which makes all men brethren’; those who could not 
travel had to read books which would induce such understand- 
ing. This was the purpose of her own work, her ‘Oriental 
gossip’, ‘its key-note being sympathy.’**? 

She had gathered varied experience since her first introduc- 
tion to the relatively ‘uncouth’ manners of Kutch. She had seen 
settled agricultural classes, other working-class people of peace= 
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ful occupations, and she had also mixed with the intelligentsia 
of Bombay. Her circle of personal friends included distinguished 
Hindus, Muslims, and Parsis, some of whom had been abroad 
or were bringing their daughters out of purdah. One was the 
‘radical editor’ of the Gujarati newspaper Chabook,'®* meaning 
‘The Whip’; another taught at the Elphinstone College. With 
such people she could discuss the needs in Indian education, the 
Bengal Renaissance, the novels of Scott, the beauty of Marathi, 
the shrewdness of comment in the native newspapers, or the 
necessity for greater social mixing between the British and the 
Indians. Her emphatic and reiterated assertions that she had 
had personal friends among Indians indicate that inter-racial 
friendship was becoming rare at that time. This is corroborated 
by other discussions in the book which refer to the rising tide of 
colour prejudice and superiority complex in the British com- 
munity. Mrs Young was embarrassed and indignant about the 
growing racism and spoke with warmth of the need to break 
the mental habit. 

The book emanates friendliness to all classes of people, and 
the portraits of ordinary Indians in it, the washerwoman, the 
cotton cleaner, or the pedlar, were undoubtedly meant by her 
to bring home to her British readers the essential, recognizable 
humanity of these people, to generate fellow-feeling and under- 
mine the myth of the unfathomability of the native character. 
She thoroughly appreciated the gaiety ofthe Maratha peasantry, 
their love of music and sense of humour. Her observation of 
*Parbutti Dhobiin’, the young washerwoman, led her to realize 
that laughter, grace, and beauty were not absent from Indian 
rural life. 


How musical has her voice sounded at the sunset hour, when sur- 
rounded by her young companions she has chanted her Mahratta 
songs, polishing her little Lotas* as she sung, while the blue Saree, 
drooping on her neck, suffered some bright ray of light to fall on the 
shining tresses of her heavily-braided hair, and the rich gold orna- 
ment and red pomegranate blossoms which formed its tasteful 
decoration. 

There is certainly something exquisitely attractive in colour and 
sunlight. How charmed I have often been in watching the groups of 
oriental women massed about these Indian wells at sunset! ~~ 


* Metal bowls used for water.2%2 
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She came to have ‘quite the affection of a native for a country 
well’, watching the activity by it, the washing of vegetables, the 
sprinkling of flowers, the social gossip. She noticed the tondness 
of men and women for gay colours, flowers, and personal orna- 
ments. Through this kind of understanding her terror of heathen- 
ism diminished, her tolerance of nature-worship grew, and she 
requested ‘Christian charity’ to refrain from scoffing it.*** She 
also came to realize that a Hindu performing the rites enjoined 
on him, ‘bowing daily before idols of wood and stone’, could 
yet have the spirit of ‘Christian charity... in his heart, and 
its law of kindness on his lips’.1%° 

The shift from her Cuéch attitudes is striking. There she had 
been keen to record facts unembellished by poetic fiction. She 
had expressed her disapproval of the fostering of illusions in 
pastoral poetry and drawn attention to the dirt, weariness, and 
never-ending toil of the shepherd’s life. 


Delusion is abroad; tourists write, and artists paint, heedless of fact; 
anxious only to bathe a favourite spot in all the light of graceful 
beauty, and the bright hues their own glowing and poetic imaginations 
suggest. But surely, if it be once admitted that truth alone is the key- 
stone of knowledge, and consequently the only associate of good taste, 
it were better, where facts really exist, that ornament should be 
deemed superfluous and ill placed; and I have no doubt that, as real 
knowledge increases, its vanities will be seen, and the simple and vivid 
delineation of truth be held in most esteem, and constitute the real 
triumph of literature and the fine arts.1*° 


But in The Moslem Noble she herself has bathed her favourite 
spots in light, colour, and beauty, and has realized that the 
spirit of poetry is needed to sympathize with a way of life dif- 
ferent from one’s own, and certainly to generate that sympathy 
in others through the written word. She has watched ‘Parbutti’ 
at the well until the girl has become ‘to our imagination as the 
very nymph of the fountain, inseparable indeed from our ideas 
of coolness, refreshment, and the pleasant rural music of sweet 
voices and honest labour.”!8? A passage quoted from Hafiz at the 
beginning of the chapter on ‘Parbutti’ indicates that she is still 
concerned with the delineation of truth. But now she is aware 
that poetic imagination is relevant, indeed indispensable, in 
that task. 
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In Cutch she had regarded the art of narration as basically a 
relic of barbarous times, and had spoken with a trace of con- 
tempt of the indolent men, sitting for hours, smoking and listen- 
ing to the ingenious tales of the bards and story-tellers,1*° But in 
The Moslem Noble she speaks with enthusiasm of the evenings 
when, after dinner, ‘the rich Persian carpet was spread in the 
moonlight that streamed through the plumed heads of the tall 
palm trees into the perfumed garden, shouts of laughter and ex- 
clamations of the most intense delight would ring from the circle 
of which Budr-oo-deen was the centre, and Kaliuns* grew cold, 
and the sherbet was untasted, while the skilful raconteur fascinated 
his audience with impromptu tales.’48° She understands, too, 
what a poor bargain it is for the Oriental, to exchange ‘his 
poetic dreams and traditionary story’ for Western ‘ideas of 
commonplace existence’. She has undergone a significant 
process of acculturation since she had expressed her Western- 
rationalist allegiance to ‘facts’ as against the ‘vanities’ of ‘orna- 
ment’. We should also notice how the element of intellectual 
curiosity, uppermost in the Enlightenment, has subtly changed 
into a more Romantic interest in other cultures. 

In fact, it is clear that she wanted to create in her readers a 
mood of Romantic involvement with India. She was annoyed 
with those writers on India or Egypt who gave ‘stones for bread’: 
‘Pleasant chit-chat, indeed, entertaining anecdote, but nothing 
that is really interesting or valuable concerning these mighty 
and mysterous lands’,!*! asking too much, perhaps, of the 
average writer of travelogue. To her mind, a traveller in India 
had to be a student of Indian history and culture, steeped in 
Indian literature, a person who could recreate the past in every 
relic observed. Of course, she knew very well that such travellers 
were rare.}9 

She continued to be preoccupied with the very important 
topic of cotton, indulging in a reverie on the processes involved 
in the transmutation of the raw material into fabric, for the 
cotton pod had ‘great interest to the eye of the contemplative 
traveller’,.suggesting ‘a thousand thoughts’. ‘The looms of the 
East, for instance, how rich they once were in beautiful fabrics, 


*i.e. hubble-bubbles, rudimentary versions of the hookah as used by the Indian 
masses. The word is of Persian origin. See Yule and Burnell, Hobson-Fobson, 1969, 
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produced by the cunning hand of man, ere the now forgotten 
art, chased from India, became known in its perfection in the 
West, by the wondrous powers of all-controlling, all-producing 
steam!’ But she was not happy to hear that the demand even 
for Bombay’s raw cotton was ‘grievously declining’, and al- 
though she never states categorically that the weavers of India 
had had a bad deal, she did wonder if ‘it were time India re- 
covered her knowledge of the arts, and had steam and hand- 
looms, designers, cotton printers, and dyers of her own’, at least 
to meet ‘interior demand and home consumption’. She draws 
attention to the cotton textile question quite skilfully, interweav- 
ing it with themes of family affection and feminine beauty.1% 
Apart from this vexed question of cotton, she also refers to the 
shoddy goods of British manufacture which were being dumped 
in India, ‘things worthless beyond all description’ : “Needles, for 
instance, half the papers filled with eyeless rods; pins, whose 
heads fall off as the unhappy buyer draws them from the paper; 
reels of cotton, the wood simply veneered, as it were, with 
thread; and similar wares, their external appearance sadly 
contradicted by the faithlessness within.’? 

Much in The Moslem Noble was in the nature of vindica- 
tion: Indian fruits were very pleasant, ‘when well frappé with 
American ice, notwithstanding good Bishop Heber’s criticisms 
thereon’; Indian cooking was exciting: ‘As usual, a strong 
aroma of “curry stuff”, garlic in the ascendant, is making 
its way from his Highness’s kitchen’; Indian climate had the 
delicious effect of producing ‘a quiet consciouness of physical 
enjoyment, and to lull the mind to ease with all about it, in 
a manner extremely agreeable.’ Her mood is also reflected 
in her interweaving of Indian words, names, idioms into her 


language: 


To watch the great Butteelas or coast-boats lading with corn, the 
Tannah craft passing and repassing with grass from Bassein; to hear 
the fishermen shout for passengers, and old Mootunbhai, the ferry- 
woman, enforcing their fares; to see the children play at tattoo-ba (or 
puss-in-the-corner), . . .*°° 

After brief use, this cotton, separating itself into portions from the 
general body, like a commonwealth breaking into parties, becomes 
one of the most troublesome things to manage in the world, and, by 
degrees, the poor son of the sleepless finds himself little better off than 
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the Jogee on his bed of blunted nails, until the Churkee with his Jin 
sets matters smooth again.’ 


It is ironical that Mrs Young should publish these memoirs, 
designed to improve Indo-British relations, in May, 1857: the 
date of the formal outbreak of the Mutiny is 10 May 1857. 


x 


Godfrey Thomas Vigne was educated at Harrow, was called to 
the Bar at Lincoln’s Inn, and had travelled in America before 
his journey to the East. His Travels in Kashmir, Ladak, Iskardo, the 
Countries adjoining the Mountain-Course of the Indus, and the Hima- 
laya, North of the Panjab was first published in 1842. The present 
discussion is based on the second edition, dated 1844. 

The journal is very readable, written in a brisk, mobile style 
close to the prose of the present century. Vigne reports on the 
economic decline of Kashmir under Sikh rule, makes many 
shrewd comments on the Kashmiris, and perpetuates the mem- 
ory of ‘Samud Shah, of facetious memory, . . . one of the best 
specimens of the real old Kashmirian, who is the Neapolitan 
of the East, . .. He would have made an admirable Falstaff.’ It 
was Samud Shah who told him of all the supernatural spirits 
that haunted Kashmir and dared him ‘to sleep out at night in 
particular parts of the plain, for fear of the Bram-bram-chuk.’!° 

Vigne thought that Thomas Moore’s delineation of a Kash- 
miri locale in Lalla Rookh was quite appropriate and that the 
island of Char Chunar or Four Plane-trees would be an excellent 
place for Moore’s bust.!*® He came to India as a private traveller, 
not in the service of the Company, but he had his nation’s 
interests in mind, and speculated about a British-occupied 
Kashmir, a Kashmir that might be ‘the focus of Asiatic civiliza- 
tion: a miniature England in the heart of Asia’, ‘the Alma 
Mater of our Eastern conquests, and the great and central 
temple of a religion as pure as the eternal snows around it.’ 
At Shigar in Baltistan he saw the game of ‘the Chaughan’, 
‘hocky on horseback’, the ball being called ‘Pulu’ in Tibetan.™ 
This is the origin of polo, and Vigne is probably the first British 
author to give a detailed description and a drawing of this game. 
For an off-beat item of information, his account of the _rudi- 
mentary plastic surgery practised at Kangra is interesting.?%*- 
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16 ‘Game of the Chaughan, as played in Little Tibet.’ 
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G. D. Bearce in his British Attitudes towards India, 1784-1858 
finds Vigne’s attitudes towards Indian society, government, and 
religion ‘rather typical of the times’: 


attitudes which were decidedly British in origin—the romantic attri- 
butes of the country, the expectation of progress through Jaissez-faire 
and Liberal Government, the interest in scientific phenomena, the 
criticism of social conditions, the faith in the triumph of Christianity, 
and the naive expectation that India’s future lay in Anglicization. 
Coming face to face with India for a brief time, Vigne had provided 
a significant synthesis of the real and illusory RORCeRRIEnS already 
present in the British mind.*° 


This may be so, but it is necessary to add that despite his 
assumptions about European superiority and the acceptance of 
the imperial civilizing mission, Vigne’s approach, as a whole, 
is considerably moderated by one feature in it, whether typical 
of the times or not: his interest in Indian history and cultural 
achievements. Everywhere in Kashmir he sketched ruined 
temples, looked for inscriptions, and later submitted his sketches 
to an archaeological expert. He was very impressed by the ruins 
of the Sun Temple at Martand, ‘one of the noblest amongst the 
architectural relics of antiquity that are to be seen in any 
country’. While travelling through the valley of Kashmir, he 
read—in the spirit of Mrs Young’s ideal traveller—H. H. 
Wilson’s ‘Essay on the Hindu History of Kashmir’, based on 
Kalhana’s chronicle, the Rdjatarangini, and tried to identify 
names and places mentioned in the article. He showed off his 
familiarity with the terminology of the Orientalists by mention- 
ing that the language of Kashmir was a Prakrit and that Italian 
was a Prakrit of Latin.2°* He was inquisitive about Buddhism 
and had referred to French and English scholars in search of an 
explanation for ‘the Buddhist invocation—“Om, Mani padma, 
Om” ’.*° His extensive footnote on ‘the Lamaic religion’, quot- 
ing Dr Wiseman’s masterly précis’ ,7°* indicates his interest in the 
subject. He had visited the caves of Ajanta, ‘not many years 
known to Europeans’, and admired the art; he regarded Jaipur 
as ‘one of the finest specimens of a native city now existing in 
India’.®°? He displayed his knowledge of historical-literary asso- 
ciations with regard to the East by referring to the ‘fabulosus 
Hydaspes’ by the side of which Porus was vanquished by 
Alexander.”°8 In spite of his own rejection of animism and) 
18 
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supernatural fears, he noted down legends and folk tales with 
supernatural themes, and he understood why a country like 
Kashmir had to be crammed with divinities.*°® While travelling, 
he also took note of local proverbs, verses, and songs. 

In the period before the Mutiny, the very self-awareness of the 
British with regard to their political status in India may have 
acted as a significant check on the expression of extreme racial 
or cultural arrogance in the journals, especially those written by 
the more intellectually inclined authors. They were too con- 
scious of the duties of a beneficial imperial government, of 
Britain’s special obligations to India, of the necessity of making 
amends for injuries done, to have done otherwise. They were 
secretly proud of India’s past, of British Orientalist research, 
and of the British role as restorers of ‘fallen’ India. The point 
about the Indian connection was its providential nature, the 
aspect of heritage. India was to be the theatre for the fulfilment 
of a mission: the British, as the leading European nation, were 
to endow India with the best of European civilization, political 
institutions, and the Christian religion. There was a seriousness 
of purpose, a lofty moral tone, which forbade crudity of lan- 
guage. What the absence of this moderating factor could pro- 
duce can be seen in the work of a French traveller in India in 
this period. The Indian letters of Victor Jacquemont present a 
totality of approach distinctly different from Vigne’s. If Vigne’s 
attitudes are to be regarded as typical of the intelligent, liberal- 
minded Briton in India in the 1830s, then this quality of modera- 
tion is an integral part of that outlook, and the attitudes of 
Macaulay and James Mill belong rather to an extremist camp. 
None of the British authors I have studied could really be called 
a ‘disciple’ of James Mill, but Jacquemont, the Frenchman, 
can! He also foreshadows the attitudes of Macaulay in his 
Minute on Education. Nurtured by French ‘metaphysical poli- 
tics’ and ‘visionary republicanism’,##® Jacquemont came to 
India in his capacity as a travelling naturalist in the service of 
the museum of natural history in Paris. He was extremely proud 
of his intellectuality and mixed in the highest circles of the 
British society in India, meeting men like Lord Bentinck, Sir 
Charles Grey, and Sir Edward Ryan. As his journal reveals, 
many of his attitudes were rubbed off from these circles. We 


may perhaps conclude that first, there was more extremism _ 
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within these circles than within the ‘middle’ circles of Anglo- 
Indian society to which most of the authors of journals belonged, 
—the passages on Hindu inferiority in the journal of the Mar- 
quess of Hastings would fit into this pattern—and that secondly, 
Jacquemont embodies the European superiority complex in a 
raw state, unmodified by those considerations which operated 
on the British mind in this period. 

I cannot here analyse Jacquemont’s work in great detail, but 
it is necessary to give a few examples to bring home the point I 
am trying to make. References will be to the second edition of 
the English translation of his work, published from London in 
1835 under the title Letters from India; Describing a Journey in the 
British Dominions of India, Tibet, Lahore, and Cashmeer, during the 
years 1828, 1829, 1830, 1831. 

Jacquemont gave up ‘all thoughts of comprehending any- 
thing of the Hindoo theogony’, persuaded that it had always 
proved ‘unintelligible nonsense’ to the Europeans who had 
‘pretended to explain it—Bernier, Sir William Jones, &c.’* He 
advised his father to read James Mill’s history of India, disparag- 
ing Bishop Heber’s journal as ‘regular milk and water’.”!* He 
had nothing but ‘contempt’ for ‘the history and antiquities’ of 
India: 


The Sanscrit leads to nothing but Sanscrit. The mechanism of this 
language is wonderfully complicated, and nevertheless they say it is 
admirable. But it is like one of those machines which never leave 
museums, and are more ingenious than useful. It has served only for 
the manufacture of theology, metaphysics, history intermingled with 
theology, and other stuff of the same kind: triple nonsense for the 
makers and the consumers—for foreign consumers especially—non- 
sense = 4. The Arabic is not exempt from these evils. The allegorical 
mysticism of the Orientals has penetrated even into the elementary 
notions which they have acquired of the physical and mathematical 
sciences;... 

The fashion of Sanscrit and literary Orientalism in general, will last 
nevertheless; for those who may have spent or lost fifteen or twenty 
years in learning Arabic or Sanscrit, will not have the candour to 
admit that they possess a useless piece of knowledge.*" 


Notwithstanding my ignorance of the Sanscrit, I maintain that it 
possesses scarcely any other than a philological interest. There have 
been already too many translations from this language without ad- 
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vantage cither to science or to history, for us to expect any benefit from 
future translations.24 


As for Persian, his ‘contempt for that language’ was ‘un- 
bounded’: ‘and I am persuaded that every one who knows a 
little of it, and is not paid six thousand francs a year for admir- 
ing it, thinks as I do... . Hafez, Sadi, and other insipid and 
tiresome poems of the same kind, are only useless lace to us.’25 
There was no such thing as Indian history to worry about. 


That Prince of Sanscrit scholars, Mr Wilson, of Calcutta, has taken 
the trouble to translate some old chronicles of the Cashmeerian 
monarchy, . . .236 


I told you long ago of my contempt for what is very gratuitously 
termed Indian history. Assuredly my opinion on this subject could not be 
changed by the traditions preserved in Cashmeer.2!? 


The reference is precisely to those researches of H. H. Wilson 
which Vigne took the trouble to peruse while travelling in 
Kashmir! Jacquemont was also absolutely scathing about 
Csoma de Koros, the Hungarian scholar who was preparing 
a dictionary and a grammar of Tibetan. Tibetan literature was 
‘abominable trash’ without even ‘the merit of originality’ be- 
Cause it was either translated or compiled from Sanskrit. He 
had infinite contempt for ‘Tibetan research’. ‘The Lord preserve 
us from the Tibetan language!’218 

‘Brahminism’ was ‘the endemic malady of the mind’ and 
Buddhism a ravaging epidemic; Ellora must once have been 
‘the head-quarters of the madmen, fools, and scoundrels, who 
lived upon the stupid credulity of the nations of southern 
Asia.’#1® 

Hindustani was ‘a contemptible patois’, ‘the abominable 
jargon of the country’ ; in the mountains it became ‘the wretched 
mountain Hindostanee’.?2° At Calcutta he discovered that his 
arduously acquired ‘low jargon’ was useless for communicating 
with his servants, who were ‘stupid Bengalees’.221 One gets the 
impression that from Czicutta to Kashmir he heard nothing 
but what he called ‘horrible jargon’ .?22 

There was ‘nothing upright and honest’ in the Indians; the 
family and family affections did not exist in their lives.223 The 
Asiatic nations would always remain in their nonage, for they 
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were not to be taught by experience.” Unscrupulous, he won 
over the Sikh Ranjit Singh, and Muslims, with judicious flattery 
and attention to their religious scruples, but as for the Hindus, 
‘one does not know how to take them; the scoundrels have no 
more religion than dogs.’?? European civilization deserved to 
invade the universe, but if the civilization could not be imposed, 
European rule alone was still ofimmense benefit to non-European 
nations !226 

India was poor in scenic picturesqueness: even Kashmir was 
no exception.**? While Vigne found the Kashmiri women hand- 
some, some remarkably so, stating categorically that he did not 
think that the beauty of the women of Kashmir had been 
overrated, and praising their eyes in particular—‘for mere un- 
educated eyes I know of none that surpass those of Kashmir’ — 
Jacquement was: of the opinion that the women of Kashmir 
were not generally handsome: indeed, he knew of no country 
upon the earth where so many witches could be enlisted for 
Macbeth.??8 


Know that I have never seen any where such hideous women as in 
Cashmeer. The female race is remarkably ugly. I speak of women of 
the common rank—those one sees in the streets and fields,—for those 
of a more elevated station pass all their lives shut up, and are never 
seen. It is true that all little girls who promise to turn out pretty, are 
sold at eight years of age, and conveyed into the Punjab and to 
India.?*° 


But the reason given was not adequate, and Jacquemont 
knew it. 


I have, it is true, no taste for brown or gloomy beauties; I do not like 
stormy faces, like Lord Byron; and I have never felt any pleasure in 
looking at a female face, if it was not white, gentle, delicate, and 
noble. Yet I have met in India and the Punjab, from time to time, 
very handsome women in their particular style of beauty; but 
Cashmeer has not yet shown me a single one of these exceptions. I am 
sorry to find my experience so contradictory to the accounts given by 
the small number of European travellers who have visited these 
regions before me.**° 


He also speaks without much embarrassment of his servant- 
beatings. He gave one of his attendants ‘a hearty kick’ and 
another a thrashing with a bamboo pole, their only faults being 
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their resistance to his bullying tactics.*31 One person received 
from him ‘a very severe lesson in politeness’ for having addressed 
him as you instead of your highness.*°* He justified this kind of 
harsh treatment as necessary. ‘A man is degraded, and brutified, 
by living among such debased beings. I now understand and 
excuse Frederick’s [his brother, who lived in St Domingo] 
harshness—I was going to say violence, and his great readiness 
in planting a kick on the hinder part of one of God’s images. I 
already feel a similar inclination.’*5* Because Chinese officials 
rode close up to him without alighting, he was positively rude 
to them, pulling them by their pigtails off their horses.**4 He 
also speaks without a trace of embarrassment of how he bullied 
Tibetan villagers. 

What I am trying to get at is that it is not this, or that, but all 
things together that build up our impression of an author’s 
personality and attitudes; and in Jacquemont the totality of 
racial-cultural arrogance is far more staggering in quantity and 
more crudely expressed than in the British authors studied by 
me. The accent seems to fall on his feeling of superiority, and 
the lack of restraint in his language is especially noticeable. 
There is nothing to balance the savageness of his contempt: he 
gives the overwhelming impression that the only things of any 
interest in India were what he had come to look at, the rocks 
and plants, the geological and botanical samples, and that 
nothing else was worth caring about. He strikes a harsher note 
than the Evangelicals and other committed Christians, who, 
despite their varying degrees of opposition to ‘heathenism’, 
retain a modicum of fellow-feeling for—to use Jacquemont’s 
expression—‘God’s images’. In the diary of the Marquess of 
Hastings the passages on the intellectual inferiority of the 
Indians are balanced by his goodwill, sympathy, and generosity 
towards them, by his evident kindness and courtesy to all ranks 
of people, and his anxiety to be a good governor. The British 
authors, when condemning ‘native character’, at least marvel 
at it as an intriguing psychological, moral, or social pheno- 
menon worth studying, as a part of ‘the proper study of man- 
kind’. They usually find some group, or individuals, or traits, 
of which or of whom they can speak with affection and admira- 
tion. The diary mode with its day-to-day jottings itself ensures 
that a sufficient variety of experience is recorded to cover the= 
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good and the evil of the segment of mankind under observation. 
The ‘intelligent layman’ has no theory to prove: the opinions of 
the influential touch him, but do not rob him entirely of his 
individual response to things and people. He can still makeup 
his own mind about many things. There is a down-to-earth 
quality about his outlook, different from the extravagance often 
to be found in political theorists and religious extremists. Jac- 
quemont’s anti-Indian excesses are particularly intriguing as a 
contrast to the British authors because they are contained in the 
same literary form. His attitude to servant-beating stands out in 
particular. We know that many of the British in India did beat 
their servants. Several authors point out that some of their com- 
patriots in India had this habit, but these authors are ashamed 
of the fact and sincerely deplore it. Occasionally, an author will 
admit having used physical force, but always with some embar- 
rassment and never presenting the deed as something to chuckle 
over. Mrs Sherwood boxed the ears of the wet-nurse of her 
‘Henry’s foster-brother’ for neglecting the baby in her charge 
in the middle of the night. It was Muhurrum, and the nurses 
had not been given permission to go out; so this particular 
woman raised rebellion in the middle of the night by letting the 
baby in her charge lie on the cold chunam floor and cry. When 
Mrs Sherwood ordered her to pick the baby up, she would not. 


On my repeating my commands, she muttered, ‘Why did you not let 
me go to the Mohurrum, then?’ ‘I used to wonder,’ says my journal, 
‘at what is said of Queen Elizabeth, that she boxed the ears of her 
maids of honour, but I now wonder no longer.’ I used argument, and 
it was useless; so I followed the example of the royal lady, and then so 
able were my arguments, that the nurse caught up the baby, and 
found the proper means of quieting him instantly, and from that time 
gave me no farther trouble. I am not commending these summary 
modes of procedure in any circumstances; I am merely telling a 
fact.?%6 


Fraser admitted having sanctioned ‘pretty smart discipline’ 
for a non-cooperating hill porter: he justified it as necessary, 
but acknowledged that ‘the duty’ was ‘painful to both parties’.* 
Mundy faced palanquin-bearers who were reluctant to pro- 
ceed, for very good reasons, and he had to win them over with 
the assistance ‘of a few rupees, and (shall I confess it?) a little 
gentle corporal persuasion’.?* Jacquemont had none of this 
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shamefacedness. Certainly I have not found, and imagine that 
it will be hard to find, any admission of servant-beating in a 
journal written by a British author of intellectual and profes- 
sional status comparable to Jacquemont’s. A mildness and a 
lack of rigour; a measure of self-criticism; a sense of proportion 
in human dealings, of common humanity with others, however 
alien or ‘degraded’ the state of their ‘manners and morals’; a 
sense of what is permissible in politics and what is seemly in 
human interactions; an awareness of high ideals of behaviour, 
despite the difficulty of always putting them into practice: these 
and similar traits temper the expression of the imperial civilizing 
mission in the British authors studied by me. But I would not 
like to take leave of Jacquemont after this detour without men- 
tioning his touching and compassionate account of the suffering 
and death, from cholera, of his Hindu servant, ‘Soudine’. In 
vain Jacquemont tried to save him: all was over in about forty 
hours. ‘Soudine’ bore his suffering bravely and faced his death 
with tranquillity. Jacquemont was himself to die in India after 
great physical suffering, and he was just as courageous and 
philosophical as his servant had been.**® Ironically, perhaps, 
the reader who closes the last pages of Jacquemont’s Letters from 
India is left with an overwhelming sense of the destruction of all 
human arrogance and the levelling of humanity in suffering and 
mortality. 


XI 


Sir William Henry Sleeman belongs to the history of British 
India. He was from an old Cornish family, and came to India 
in 1809 as a soldier in the Bengal Army, but afterwards joined 
the Indian Political Service, and gave forty-seven years of dis- 
tinguished service to that country. He played a major role in the 
suppression of Thuggee and other gang crimes, introduced into 
India improved varieties of sugar-cane from Tahiti and Maun- 
tius, worked hard to bring about better rapprochement between 
the British Government of India and the Indian princes, and 
wrote a report on the troubled kingdom of Oudh which is a 
valuable historical document. 

His Rambles and Recollections of an Indian Official (1844) is an 
Anglo-Indian classic and was edited twice by V. A. Smith; im 
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1893 and 1915. The 1915 edition is a learned one, and a useful 
one too,2#° but the author and the editor belonged to different 
mental worlds, and many of Smith’s comments, in the footnotes, 
themselves deserve study as remarkable contrasts to Sleeman’s 
own attitudes. Sleeman has great sympathy for the Indians and 
their culture, while Smith shows an attitude of cautious scepti- 
cism about the same, which sometimes develops into a self- 
conscious and complacent cynicism. If Sleeman has something 
kind to say about the Indians, more often than not Smith regis- 
ters a dissenting opinion: examples may be found on nearly 
every other page of the edition. 

Sleeman had hoped that the work would make the people of 
India better understood by the British there ‘and inspire more 
kindly feelings’ in the latter towards the former.” The journal 
is characterized by a profound respect for Indian culture, a 
keen exploration of Indian concepts, customs, and folk ways, a 
deep concern for the political, social, and economic welfare of 
the Indian people, and above all by a wonderful human com- 
passion. Sleeman did not have the European superiority com- 
plex, and although he believed that much good work could be 
done by the British in India—and himself did an immense 
amount of it—he did not believe that the Indians were inferior 
in civilization to the Europeans and needed to be civilized by 
them.%42 When analysing an event or institution, his concern 
was always to give the relevant Indian perspective before pre- 
senting his own, and where possible, compare the phenomenon 
to a European equivalent or parallel. While deprecating suttee 
and female infanticide, he was yet anxious to know what the 
Indians themselves thought about such practices, and accord- 
ingly opened dialogues with them on those issues, fully facing the 
passions and obsessions involved. As P. D. Reeves, the editor of 
a modern selection from Sleeman’s report on Oudh, puts it, 
Sleeman’s basic point of view was that ‘Indian behaviour, indi- 
vidual and social’, was ‘explicable in precisely the same terms as 
other human behaviour’: ‘Men, Sleeman suggests, endowed 
with the same mental processes, will tend to react in very 
similar ways if placed in similar economic, social or politicial 
situations, whether they are Indian or European, whether they 
are in Oudh or in England.’*# e 

Despite his intimate knowledge of the Indian criminal world, __ 
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the world of Thuggee, Megpunnaism, Badhak dacoity, datura 
poisoning, or perhaps because of that knowledge, Sleeman 
glimpsed the essential likeness of the Indians to other human 
groups in virtues and vices. He never became a cynic, never lost 
his warm involvement with the people he served, always retain- 
ing the innocence ofa true artist. His long conversations with the 
captured Thugs and consequent exploration of Thug lore, the 
discovery of a self-contained miniature religious cult, complete 
with rituals like initiation, propitiation, sacrifice, and the eating 
of consecrated food, as detailed in the fascinating compilation, 
Ramaseeana (1836), must have helped him in the development 
of the method of probing through dialogue and also given him 
tremendous insight into the workings of the human mind. I 
would not describe the Rambles and Recollections as the work of an 
old-fashioned official with paternalist leanings, as Michael 
Edwardes does,”44 but would rather call it the work of a com- 
passionate, veteran administrator who was an original thinker 
and a practical idealist. 

Like Mrs Young, Sleeman was ready to acknowledge Indians 
as his friends. His ability to talk fluently in several Oriental 
languages enabled him to communicate freely with all classes 
of people from the gentry to the peasantry. He dearly loved to 
provoke friendly discussion with villagers in the fields or on the 
road, and he talked to ordinary people without a trace of con- 
descension. Never scornful, he listened carefully and made jokes 
as one of them. Many delightful conversations are recorded in 
the journal which attest the trust he inspired among the Indians. 
He brought out their wit, honesty, candour, and sense of 
humour, while himself gaining insight into their hopes, beliefs, 
fears, and doubts, including their opinions of the British and 
their institutions. In his journal the Indians are never carica- 
tures or faceless creatures dotting the background of the Anglo- 
Indians’ lives, but real human beings with joys, sorrows, and 
anxieties we can all recognize. His rapport with the Indians, 
and especially his love of the sepoys, was exactly what Sitaram 
Pande, the Indian soldier who wrote his autobiography shortly 
after the Mutiny, regretted as disappearing.*#° As Sleeman’s 
biographer, Sir Francis Tuker, says, Sleeman paid everybody 
the compliment of assessing his worth as equal to his own.?#° 
Equal respect is given in the journal to people of all ranks and __ 
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skin-colours: there is not even a hint of contempt for anybody. 
His intimacy with the Indians enabled him to understand their 
family life and loyalties far better than most Anglo-Indians 
could, and. he vindicated, as best as he could, their capacity for 
tenderness and affection. He took a keen interest in individuals 
and recorded many moments of intense sympathy with the 
happiness or anguish of particular individuals. Talking to a 
man who had lost his only surviving son—he had been poisoned 
by a party of ‘daturias’ or professional poisoners—Sleeman had 
to pace the room when the bereaved father sobbed, lest he 
‘should sob also’.247 He seems to have taken a special interest in 
the parent-child relationship, which was perhaps fostered by his 
having married and started a family rather late in life. 

Through his endless talking to the people, he came to have a 
genuine appreciation of the nature of their faith; he came to 
understand their attitudes to nature, the supernatural, the 
divine, facts and fiction, miracle and revelation. He came to 
enjoy their legends and nature-myths, to see how, if we may use 
Keats’s words, the wind still blew for them legend-laden through 
the trees. In this connection two chapters in the journal are 
especially interesting: those entitled “Legend of the Nerbudda 
River’ and ‘Govardhan, the Scene of Krishna’s Dalliance with 
the Milkmaids’. The latter contains excellent examples of 
Sleeman’s capacity to respond in depth to the philosophical 
ideas presented to him. When narrating legends which he had 
gathered, he has a brisk style with a humorous turn, very ap- 
propriate for the casual mingling of gods and men in the legends. 
Tuker draws attention to ‘the gentle, level manner’ in which 
Sleeman wrote of ‘all the ways of superstition’, for even these 
gave him an insight into the minds of the people for whom he 
worked.*48 

Sleeman was a versatile personality, someone who, as Tuker 
rightly points out, had set out to be a ‘whole man’ and had the 
spirit of an Elizabethan. The journal evinces his genuine 
‘terest in Indian architecture, history, orally preserved tradi- 
tions, and in Persian literature. His holistic attitude is well 
illustrated in his appreciation of trees in all their aspects. His 
interests in geology, soil chemistry, economic geography, agri- 
culture, and arboriculture are combined with his aesthetic and 
spiritual response to trees: in his anxiety for afforestation he was 
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ahead of the times, while he did his best to vindicate and en- 
courage the Hindu attitude of reverence towards trees as givers 
of shade and fruit. He admired that aspect of the traditional 
Hindu morality which enjoined on the wealthy the duty of 
planting groves and orchards.**° 

He came to understand well the way the rural society of India 
worked, and admired and encouraged village self-government. 
While condemning useless and oppressive institutions, he was 
anxious to preserve useful and humane ones. He saw how 
British institutions were damaging the traditional values of 
Indian rural society and distorting people’s conduct, teaching 
them ‘ “the value ofa lie’’’.**4 Both wise and courteous, he was in- 
capable of making blanket generalizations about the ‘degraded 
masses’ or of using opprobrious epithets about the country 
where he spent his adult life and for which he developed affection 
and loyalty. India deserved to be made a garden and her people 
were ‘the people of this fine land’.*? In a real sense, the 
Rambles unites the best of the East and the West. 

Sleeman’s Diary of a Tour through Oude, in December 1849, & 
January & February, 1850 is not an ordinary diary. It was an 
official report on the kingdom of Oudh prepared by him in his 
capacity as the British Resident at the court of Lucknow and 
submitted to the Government of India. It was originally printed 
privately by the author at Lucknow in 1852, and officially pub- 
lished from London in 1858, after his death, under the covering 
title, A Journey through the Kingdom of Oude in 1849-1850 ; by direc- 
tion of the Right Hon. the Earl of Dalhousie, Governor-General. Some 
of Sleeman’s correspondence revealing his opinions on the 
annexation of Oudh to British India—he was very much 
against it—were included in the 1858 edition. The importance 
of the diary as source-material for the history of Oudh in the 
mid-nineteenth century is well known to historians, and it is 
now available in an abridged version (1971), edited by P. D. 
Reeves. I feel that its quality as a human and literary document 
is equally deserving of attention. 

The work is a compelling exploration of human evil. In some 
ways it is a chronicle of violent tales worthy to be ransacked by 
an Elizabethan playwright. At first we slowly feel our way 
through a forest, at it were, of tales of man’s atrocity to man. 
Sleeman is excellent in narrating violent action and heightening - 
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the drama of climactic moments by drawing attention to the 
location of persons in strategic spots, the cue to an attack, words 
and phrases from a dying person, or the exclamations of a 
witness. His narrative skill in this respect may owe something 
to his intimate knowledge of Thug tactics. Slowly we begin to 
observe the correspondence between appearance and reality in the 
face of Oudh, in the correlation between desolation ‘and oppres- 
sion, or the clash between appearance and reality, when peasants 
complimented on the fineness of their ripening crops can reply: 
* “Yes, sir, they are very fine; but how we shall gather them 
God only knows, with such gangs of desperate robbers all 
around us.”’ ’*°* Throughout, we witness Sleeman’s passionate 
concern for social justice, his anxiety that everything should be 
done to help the oppressed people but without spite to the 
reigning family and without the British taking Oudh over. Nor 
is Oudh shown as a sink of iniquity bereft of grace: the masses of 
people are shown as endowed with friendliness, hospitality, 
industry, charity, and political sense. It is a world in which a 
soldier redeems unfortunate prisoners from torture at his own 
cost.*°4 Sleeman does not allow himself to be swept into general- 
izations on Eastern depravity. The atrocities were not peculiar 
to the Indians but could be paralleled with those committed by 
the barons of the European Middle Ages. Sleeman was also 
aware of the parallelism between the territorial greed of the 
Oudh landholders and that of the East India Company, and 
recalled the sharpest retort he had ever got in his life, when he 
had been reminded of the rapacity of his compatriots, who, not 
satisfied with Hindustan, had to attempt the taking of Afghani- 
stan.*°° The diary is also very valuable for its detailed reporting 
of Indian opinion on female infanticide: Sleeman’s stringent 
historical sense compelled him to note that the practice was 
comparable to the European one of immuring girls alive in 
nunneries in order to gratify family pride.*** 

As in the Rambles, Sleeman collects, as he proceeds, popular 
beliefs, oral traditions, and legends associated with places. The 
inmates of the palace are not denied his compassion, and he 
delineates like an artist the tumult, passion, debauchery, in- 
security, humiliation, and sheer anguish of harem life. Always 
in his march he overflows with love for the ordinary people who 
come to him to deliver petitions, ‘with quivering lip and tearful 
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eye’, hoping that he, the British Resident at Lucknow, might 
wipe off the tears from their faces.’ His involvement with the 
individual makes him interested in the sequels and epilogues to 
the sad tales he relates. He has an epic writer’s zeal to write 
down ‘what happened afterwards’, incorporating the informa- 
tion as footnotes. This became clear to me when I looked af the 
copy of the 1852 edition in the Bodleian Library, which was 
Lady Sleeman’s personal copy and contains many additions 
personally made by her husband, sometimes by hand. I would 
like to draw attention to the ‘labour of love’ with which he care- 
fully recorded the death of a little boy, the son of the murdered 
Ravenscroft. On page 108 of the first volume of this copy the 
chapter ends: ‘Mrs Ravenscroft afterwards became united in 
marriage to the Resident at the time, Mr Mordaunt Ricketts, 
and still lives. What became of her child I know not.’ Below the 
paragraph are some manuscript notes over which a piece of 
paper has been neatly pasted, recording in print the following 
touching epilogue: 


I find that this child—a boy—was drowned at the Lucknow Resi- 
dency, some time after his mother’s marriage with the Resident, Mr 
Mordaunt Ricketts. He had been shut up by his mother in a bathing 
room for some fault; and, looking into a bathing tub at his image in the 
water, he lost his balance, fell in, and was drowned. When the 
servants went to let him out they found him quite dead. W.H.S. 


The note is a moving testimonial of Sleeman’s affectionate 
nature. He had taken the trouble to find out about the fate ofa 
child who was not in any way connected with the destiny of 
Oudh but whose pathetic death in a bath-tub, after his father 
had been murdered and his mother had married another man, 
seems somehow to get caught up in the whirl of the agony that 
was Oudh, and implores us, across the years, to offer a few 
moments of lamentation. This keen interest in the fate of the 
little boy undoubtedly reflects the parental anguish of the 
Sleemans, who had just lost their second son, an infant, in 1849. 
At the time of the Oudh tour, 1849-50, they had only their 
fourth and fifth daughters with them. The elder son had been 
sent to England for his education, and also three daughters. One 
daughter died in England at the age of nine. At the end of the 
Oudh tour, the remaining two girls were also sent off to England. 
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As Sleeman died en route to England, he never saw his children 
again. The psychology of the British in India cannot be compre- 
hended unless the anguish of their family life is taken into 
account. 

The diary of Sleeman’s Oudh tour is like a song of the road, 
focussing attention now on the group and now on the individual, 
combining a harvest of economic, social, and political observa- 
tion with gleanings of rustic banter and homely wisdom, horror 
and pathos with laughter. Now he talks to escorted prisoners on 
the road, who tell him that thieving is their hereditary trade; 
now a ‘belted attendant’ runs alongside ‘Rajah Bukhtawar Sing’ 
riding on his horse, and argues with him about authority, 
degree, justice, equity, and oppression; we hear of the ignorance 
of city-bred officials with regard to agriculture, or of the king’s 
servants who never seemed happy unless they were trespassing 
on some of the king’s subjects.*5§ From the extensive use of 
dialogue we see the emergence of character: old ‘Rajah Bukh- 
tawar Sing’, for example. From him come some of the most 
entertaining comments in the journal, as also comments of a 
serious import: the merry tale of an Englishman’s balloon ad- 
venture ;2°® the Shakespearean reflection on murderers’ bodies 
swelling with their sins, sooner or later ;?®° vehement denuncia- 
tions of female infanticide, giving vent to the feelings of the 
author and his readers, in the manner of a tragic Chorus; 
shrewd compliments to the British and the stout support of 
patriarchal authority. Cunning and candid, liberal and con- 
servative, progressive and reactionary, the Raja grows into an 
interesting personality before our eyes. With one stroke he gives 
us the wide divergence between the Hindu attitude towards 
suttee on the one hand and that towards female infanticide on 
the other: the widows of the Rajput landholders in Oudh did 
not burn themselves with their husbands, for ‘ “Show should 
such women be worthy to become suttees? They dare not be- 
come suttees, sir, with the murder of so many innocent children 
on their heads.’’ 262 At such a point the exploration of Indian 
socio-cultural attitudes in the diary is remarkable for its depth 


and delicacy. 
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The Rev. Charles Acland came to India in 1842 with his wife, 
and served as a chaplain at Puri, Cuttack, and Midnapore. He 
died at Puri in 1845. A Popular Account of the Manners and Customs 
of India was published in 1847 from letters written by him from 
India to his children. The present discussion is based on the 
edition of 1879. 

Because the letters were addressed to young people, the work 
is in a light vein. But in addition, it is touched with a naivety 
which must be derived from the author’s character. He tended 
to conclude that people were ‘absolute savages’ because he saw 
them wearing scanty clothes and living in mud huts.® He felt a 
slight shiver at the thought of being surrounded by millions of 
‘black heathens’, but felt ‘perfectly secure’ with ‘one brace of 
pistols and a good thick stick’.268 On a dark rainy night lit by 
flaming torches, the loud talking of eighty to a hundred atten- 
dants was enough to induce terror in his heart. Fear was in- 
creased by the linguistic barrier, ‘the abominable babbling of 
the hundred men’, and the unfamiliar hair-style and clothing: 
long black hair, immense mustachios, and loin-cloths. Acland 
flourished his stick, threatened to use the whip, and loudly 
called for silence. Immediately there was a dead silence, and he 
was very impressed by the power he seemed to have over 
them.2¢4 He was at heart a kind man, never beat his servants, 
only scolded them, and was deeply shocked and disturbed by 
the brutality ofsome of his countrymen towards their domestics. 
The excuse usually offered was that the Hindus could not be 
managed without the whip, but Acland was not persuaded of 
this, simply because he himself managed without using it and 
was served well and loved by his servants. Nor did he believe 
that the Indians were extremely dishonest and incapable of 
gratitude.**5 He was grieved by the display of rudeness towards 
the native princes, such as calling them ‘beastly niggers’ or 
addressing them in the ordinary second person instead of in 
the honorific mode.26* He was stunned by the beauty of the 
temples near Bhubaneswar, not knowing how to describe 
them, and was rather impressed by the self-mortification of the 
heathen ascetics for the sake of their religion, which seemed 
a remarkable contrast to the unwillingness of Christians.‘to- 
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do even a little to please the true God?.267 

Acland was a round and jovial clergyman, fond of his food 
and capable of laughing at his own size.268 He complained of 
the monotony of a diet restricted to fowl and mutton. There was 
no ham, no bacon; the potatoes and mutton chops were too 
small; he had to put up with ‘sticky Indian vegetables’ 269 
When he went to visit some ‘Christian savages’, he managed to 
combine missionary business with the shooting of doves for his 
meal.*”° Shikar emerges as an important theme in his journal, 
Sometimes it was meat-getting;-but he also seemed to enjoy 
shooting down five mynas at once, and shooting the parrots 
which ate the fruit in his garden.27! He complained bitterly of 
the leanness of Indian game, and amused himself, as he says, 
with an air-gun, killing birds for their skins.2?2 He could not 
shoot a monkey: it was too much like a human being. He saw a 
female monkey shot: ‘it was a cruel sight, and struck all the 
natives with horror.’?’? But he enjoyed the hot pursuit of a 
hyaena: “The excitement of such a chase is very great. I was hot 
and tired, and also fat; but when I saw the enormous brute all 
was forgotten, and I leaped down the rocks, scrambled up the 
hills, and bounded over the bushes, as if I had been a boy.’274 
Indeed there is something rather boyish in the expression of his 
pride and delight in hunting: ‘I went on, with my broad- 
brimmer hat and brown leather gaiters, followed by twenty or 
thirty black fellows, forcing my way through the thickest, 
densest shrubberies, thinking at every instant that I might come 
suddenly on a large bear.’2?5 Fond of the sahib’s good life, he 
appreciated the luxury of massage at the end of a busy day of 
shooting, and indulged in sherry and reveries until the an- 
nouncement of dinner, when “The peacock takes the place of 
the reverie; visions of the partridges and oysters flit across my 
mind; and I run to help in demolishing a most substantial and 
well-earned meal.’276 

Acland was attacked by the common Anglo-Indian disease, 
‘liver’, and was ordered ‘change of air, starvation, and exer- 
cise’ !?77 One wonders if he ever sensed what an odd creature a 
priest with a gun must have appeared to the natives. At first I 
wondered if the editorial omission of the passages of spiritual 
advice to his children, as mentioned in the preface of the book, .. 
had not rather exaggerated the aspect of worldly enjoyment in 
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the journal, but then realized that the presence of such passages 
would have only high-lighted the earthy preoccupations by 
contrast. Acland was advised to employ his mind and stint his 
body, but thought it hard to do in India!?’* When travelling, he 
had two substantial breakfasts, and although told to avoid 
alcohol, he sometimes had sherry instead of coffee for his first 
breakfast and beer instead of tea for his second.?’® The journal 
ends with a crescendo of the shikar theme, followed immediately 
by the sad diminuendo of the illness which was to prove fatal 


to him. 
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XIII 


Fanny Parks was the daughter of Major E. C. Archer, whose 
journal has already been discussed, and the wife of Charles 
Crawford Parks of the Bengal Civil Service. Her Wanderings of a 
Pilgrim, in search of the Picturesque, during four-and-twenty years in 
the East; with Revelations of Life in the Zenadna (1850), based on 
her extensive experience of northern India from 1822 to 1845, is 
quite a monumental contribution to the genre of the Indian 
journal. It is rich as a source of information, engaging as a 
journal, and very handsomely illustrated. 

Mrs Parks begins as aslightly peevish but very vivacious mem- 
sahib in India, referring in a typical manner to the natives’ “dis- 
cordant musical instruments’ and ‘impure’ worship of Krishna 
and Radha, but develops into a very mellowed Anglo-Indian 
playing Hindustani airs on the sitar, enthusiastically watching 
the celebrations in honour of the birth of Krishna, and delving 
into the legends associated with this god.*8° She becomes an 
eager student of Hindu mythology, rituals, and iconography, 
and gradually gathers an impressive stock of information on 
these subjects. She says herself that she became such an ardent 
observer of Hindu customs and rites that her friends expected 
to see her some day ‘at pooja in the river’.**! In 1839 her 

collection of Hindu images was far superior, she claims, to that 
of the British Museum.**? She was well-read in publications on 
India and the bibliography she provides at the end of the book 
is impressive. 

She came to be a connoisseur of Indian cookery, enjoying the 
hilsa fish ‘not only when fresh, but also when cured with tama- 
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rinds and vinegar’,*®* and at the house of her friend Colonel 
Gardner, very glad to eat Indian food all the time: “The dinners 
at first consisted of European, as well as native dishes; but the 
latter were so excellent, I soon found it impossible to partake of 
dishes dressed after the English fashion; and as all the guests 
were of the same opinion, Colonel Gardner had the kindness to 
banish European dishes from the table.’*** She became a great 
admirer of Indian clothes, preferring the flowing lines of 
drapery to ‘the vile round hats and stiff attire of the European 
gentlemen, and the equally ugly bonnets and stiff and graceless 
dresses of the English ladies.’*®> Indeed, in the matter of dress 
she became a total Indophile. 


In Europe, how rarely—how very rarely does a woman walk grace- 
fully! bound up in stays, the body is as stiff as a lobster in its shell; that 
snake-like, undulating movement,—the poetry of motion—is lost, des- 
troyed by the stiffness of the waist and hip, which impedes the free 
movement of the limbs. A lady in European attire gives me the idea of 
a German mannikin; an Asiatic, in her flowing drapery, recalls the 
statues of antiquity.**¢ 


English dresses are very unbecoming, both to Europeans and Asiatics. 
A Musulmani lady is a horror in an English dress; but an English 
woman is greatly improved by wearing a native one, the attire itself is 
so elegant, so feminine, and so graceful.**? 


On a visit to England after seventeen years in India, she could 
not restrain her indignation at the female fashion of the times: 


What can be more ugly than the dress of the English? I have not seen 
a graceful girl in the kingdom: girls who would otherwise be graceful 
are so pinched and lashed up in corsets, they have all and every one 
the same stiff dollish appearance; and that polish form and gait is 
what is considered beautiful !788 


She was also most enthusiastic about the charpoy: ‘It is the 
most luxurious couch imaginable, and a person accustomed to 
the charpai of India will spend many a restless night ere he can 
sleep with comfort on an English bed.’*8* 

Her knowledge of the zenana was derived from her intimacy 
with the Gardner family and the family of the Maratha prin- 
cess Baiza Bai. Her accounts of these families are valuable re- 
ports on the domestic lives of upper-class Indians in the first half 
of the nineteenth century. They also contain memorable por-.. 
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traits of individuals: the remarkable Colonel Gardner himself; 
the old Begam, his wife; their son James, ‘very quick, and so 
deep, they say he even outwits the natives’ ;*°° James’s wife, the 
enchanting, spirited, and romantic Mulka Begam; the shrewd 
and ambitious Baiza Bai; and others. Mrs Parks was a fan of the 
old Colonel and wished to have his portrait: ‘such a high caste 
man!... What a romance his love must have been!’2*! She 
wanted to write his biography from his dictation, and it really is 
a great pity that this project was never executed. A biography 
of Colonel Gardner written by Fanny Parks from his dictation 
would have indeed been a splendid contribution to ‘Anglo- 
Indian’ letters! It is sheer fun to read of the interactions between 
Mrs Parks and the women of the Gardner household: the 
glimpses of the zenana are unforgettable. ‘ ““Ah! you English 
ladies, with your white faces,”’’ said Mulka Begam to her, ‘ “‘you 
run about where you will, like dolls, and are so happy!”’’ ‘ “They 
are curious creatures, these English ladies;’’ said Colonel 
Gardner’s Begam, ‘ “I cannot understand them or their ways, 
—their ways are so odd!’’’ ‘And yet’, as Mrs Parks rightly 
points out, ‘the Begam must have seen so many European 
ladies, I wonder she had not become more reconciled to our odd 
ways. The habits in Mrs Parks and other European women 
which particularly astonished these women were: dining with 
men who were not relatives, with uncovered faces; galloping 
about on horseback at pleasure, with only one or two atten- 
dants; sleeping in the dark without being afraid and without 
having half a dozen slave-girls snoring around; sitting alone ina 
room, writing, and not being unhappy when alone! Mrs Parks, 
in her turn, had an excellent opportunity to gather information 
about life inside a zenana, where science had not entered and 
‘nature and superstition’ reigned ‘supreme’, though the women 
suffered less at childbirth than European women; where sons 
were ‘of inestimable value’ and the birth of a daughter ‘almost 
a calamity’, but where, nevertheless, even the mother of a son 
was not ‘likely to remain long without a rival in the heart of her 
husband’; where ‘the whole pride’ of a woman’s life consisted 
‘in having had a grand wedding’ and fortunes were ‘fooled 
away’ by fathers and grandfathers on the weddings of daughters 
and granddaughters. One remembers the slave-girls—‘a set-of 
the most idle, insolent, good-tempered, thievish, laughing girls, 
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I ever saw’—dancing, with their food in their hands and their 
mouths full, to a tune played by Mrs Parks on the sitar. They 
were ‘merry, and fat, and happy’, and had very little work to 
do: ‘ “Why do you not mull my hand, Tara ?” said I. “O,”’ she 
replied, ‘‘I never mull the hand; the other girls do that; I only 
mull the Colonel Sahib’s eye-brows.”’ ’2%? 

Mrs Parks also became a warm admirer of Baiza Bai: 
“Her countenance is very mild and open; there is a freedom 
and independence in her air that I greatly admire,—so unlike 
that of the sleeping, languid, opium-eating Musalmanis.’ The 
Bai was the widow of Daulat Rao Sindhia and an able woman 
with political ambitions, which were frustrated by the laws— 
both Indian and British—of a male-dominated world. This 
drew a sympathetic response from Mrs Parks, and the two 
women had discussions which would cheer the hearts of modern 
feminists !2°3 I have already referred, in Chapter Two, to Mrs 
Parks’s feminist sympathies. The picture can be filled in by a 
few other comments of hers. She thought that the Prophet 
Mohammed ‘was a cunning fellow, and made the religion he 
preached subservient to the interests of his own sex.’ The muti- 
lation of women’s feet by the Chinese was ‘a less expensive 
mode of keeping a woman confined to the house, than having 
guards and a zenana—the principle is the same.’ The King of 
Oudh possessed, ‘to a considerable extent, that peculiarly mas- 
culine faculty of retaining the passion, and changing the object.’** 

Physically adventurous, Mrs Parks was a keen horsewoman: 
indeed, she was introduced to Baiza Bai as someone who was 
‘as fond of horses as a Mahratta’.2®5 She was very fond of the 
wandering life and took as much interest in shikar as the men 
around her did. Her collection of botanical and zoological 
specimens, and of all kinds of Indian curiosities, grew until she 
could casually refer to it as her museum. She was a great 
admirer of the picturesque sights offered by India, and the 
journal is spangled with verbal vignettes of such sights. She was 
fascinated by people in groups, the colours of their clothes, their 
activity in washing and praying, ghats, temples, boats, trees, 
the brilliant sun, the dark shadows, and the reflection of these 
in the river. She did not care for ‘creature comforts’ when she 
saw the ghats in the early morning.®*” She pursued visual beauty 


with some greed, enjoying also the grandeur of storms and- 
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‘hurly-burly scenes’.?®8 As the title of her journal indicates, she 
was ‘in search of the picturesque’, and this preoccupation of 
hers is also very evident in a booklet she wrote the year after the 
publication of her journal to elucidate a dioramic exhibition 
held in London. The very title of the booklet is an invitation to 
a journey in search of the picturesque: Asiatic Gallery, Baker 
Street Bazar, Portman Square. Grand moving Diorama of Hindostan, 
displaying the Scenery of the Hoogly, the Bhagirathi, and the Ganges, 
from Fort William, Bengal, to Gangoutri, in the Himalaya. Had she 
been born in our times, she might have made—that is to say, 
assuming that she would have overcome the usual difficulties 
bestrewing a woman’s path!—an excellent producer or director 
of documentary films on foreign countries and a writer of scripts 
for such films. 

But the cult of beauty, when applied to human beings, 
brought with it a streak of hardness. The liking for handsome 
features and ‘high caste’ traits in features and manners went 
with a dislike of ‘ugly, low caste looking’ features and manners 
which failed to reach aristocratic standards.®®* During a visit to 
South Africa she found men and women washing clothes pic- 
turesque as a group, ‘in spite of the ugliness of these Malay and 
Hottentot animals’.3° This harshness coexisted with a marked 
sensitivity to nature and legends associated with nature. Her 
‘penchant’ for the peepul tree was so great, she says, that she was 
‘halfinclined to believe in its miraculous powers’ .°°! She revelled 
in the tropical plants and flowers, and luxuriates over the de- 
scription of her garden in Allahabad. With an arch allusion 
to Lalla Rookh, she claims that her ‘bower on the banks of the 
Jumna-jee’ was ‘quite as beautiful as “the bower of roses by 
Bendameer’s stream” ’.9°2 She can write about flowers with a 
tremulously lyrical ecstasy, as in the following plaintive apo- 
strophe to the Nyctanthes Arbor Tristis, i.e. the shephalika: 


The sorrowful nyctanthes, the harsingahar, is it not also a lover of the 
moon, its flowers expanding, and pouring forth fragrance only in the 
night? Gay and beautiful climber, whence your name of arbor tristis? 
Is it because you blossom but to die? With the first beams of the rising 
sun your night flowers are shed upon the earth to wither and decay.*” 


She had undoubtedly read Moore’s gloss on the night-flower in 
his Lalla Rookh: ‘The sorrowful nyctanthes, which begins to 
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spread its rich odour after sun-set.’® Fanny’s is the kind of 
lament that an Indian poet would have written: the gesture is 
throughly Indianized. 

There is a perpetual oscillation in the journal between depres- 
sion in the hot weather and elation in the cool. After a stretch of 
burning heat, during which she would give anything for English 
breezes to ‘carry away’ her ‘vile Indian languor’ and ‘rebrace’ 
her nerves, she would greet the rains with Romantic exhilara- 
tion: “The rain fell in torrents all night; it was delightful to 
listen to it, sounding as it was caught in the great water jars, ... 
Today it is so dark, so damp, so English, not a glimpse of the 
sun, a heavy atmosphere, and rain still falling delightfully.’*® 
While she welcomes the rain as enthusiastically as an Indian 
poet would, the rain in turn reinforces her nostalgia! 

Fanny was outspoken in her affection for her Allahabad 
home*® and developed a double loyalty, to India and to Eng- 
land. This is clearly seen when she returns to England for a 
visit after an absence of seventeen years.*®’ Her journal is witty, 
warm, exceptionally rich in colourful detail, and has a consci- 
ously cultivated exotic air. Her use of Indian words and phrases 
has been noted already in Chapter Two, She interweaves Indian 
proverbs and idioms into her language, often giving an Oriental 
turn to her expressions, and her style is lyrical and rhythmic, 
with a wild, poetic touch. | 


XIV 


Sir Richard Francis Burton, traveller, explorer, scholar, prolific 
author, translator of the Arabian Nights, the Kamasitra, and the 
Anangaranga, is perhaps best known for his study of the psycho- 
logical and sexual aspects of Arabic culture, what he called the 
‘inner life of the Moslem’,*° but his remarkable career began 
in western India, where he was from 1842 to 1848. 

He was from an Anglo-Irish family. His grandfather was a 
rector in Galway, being the first generation of the family to 
settle in Ireland. Burton’s father, Colonel J. Netterville Burton, 
was apparently ‘In mind . . . a thorough Irishman’.*” Richard 
was given some theological education in various parts of France 
and Italy, after which he passed two desultory years at Oxford, 
where he, in his own words, ‘threw up the classics, and returned 
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to the old habits of fencing, boxing, and single-stick, handling 
the “‘ribbons’’, squiring dames, and sketching facetiously, though 
not wisely, the reverend features and figures of certain half- 
reformed monks, calling themselves ‘‘fellows’’.’*!° He left Oxford 
to go to India in the service of the Bombay army, hoping to 
participate in the Afghan War, but the war was over by the 
time he arrived. While stationed at Baroda, he was asked to 
serve in the Survey Department set up by Sir Charles Napier in 


the newly acquired province of Sindh. It was during his resi-_ 


dence in Sindh that Burton flowered as an anthropological 
inquirer, travelling, mixing incognito with all classes of Sindhis, 
and studying their social customs, then little known to the 
British. Apparently he was ‘eased out’ of his Indian career when 
a report compiled by him and ‘intended privately for Napier on 
the eunuch brothels of Karachi arrived in error before the 
Bombay Government’.*! India thereby lost a distinguished 
student of her culture who had acquired the nickname of ‘The 
White Nigger’ at an early stage of his Indian sojourn, had been 
officially allowed to wear a sacred thread by his Hindu teacher, 
was ‘alternately Sufi and Catholic’ in his religion,*1* and had, 
within a period of about seven years, had a go at learning no 
less than a dozen Oriental languages: Urdu, Gujarati, Persian, 
Arabic, Marathi, Sindhi, Punjabi, Telugu, Pushtu, Turkish, 
Armenian, and some Sanskrit. 

In 1851 Burton published three separate works based on his 
Indian experiences. The first to be published, Goa, and the Blue 
Mountains ; or Six Months of Sick Leave, is an exercise in ‘light’ 
literature, evidently intended to gain popularity. It is in a face- 
tious, journalistic style, varying froma near-schoolboyish delight 
in playing with words*!® to excellent caricature. He shows a 
penchant for innuendo, for the scandalous anecdote, and for the 
deflation of Romantic balloons. Both the Goanese and the 
British are satirized. He is perhaps at his best when he depicts 
his compatriots and their social life in the hill resort of Ootaca- 
mund in the Nilgiris (the ‘Blue Mountains’) : there is a foretaste 
of Kipling in his manner. His treatment of the Goanese is more 
ambivalent. At its best, this can be entertaining, as in the 
following passage: 


- 


‘Salvador, what is that terrible noise—are they slaughtering a pig—- 
Sebep 


or murdering a boy?’ iy 
ant 
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‘Nothing,’ replied Salvador, ‘nothing whatever—some Christian 
beating his wife.’ 

‘Is that a common recreation ?’ 

“Very.’ 

So we found to our cost. First one gentleman chastised his spouse, 
then another, and then another. To judge by the ear, the fair ones did 
not receive the discipline with that patience, submission, and long- 
suffering which Eastern dames are most apocryphally believed to 
practise. In fact, if the truth must be told, a prodigious scuffling in- 
formed us that the game was being played with similar good will, and 
nearly equal vigour by both parties. The police at Goa never interfere 
with these little domesticalities; . . 544 


There is also some legitimate satire on the Goanese Church, 
though in his autobiography he admits to having been influ- 
enced by a ‘chocolate-coloured’ priest belonging to the same.*!® 
However, he can be quite merciless in his lampoons: the sketch 
of Gaetano de Gama is an example. One does not have to probe 
far beneath the glittering surface of satire to knock against a 
complex of the unlovely attitudes and pseudo-scientific theories 
of the day. | 


It would be, we believe, difficult to find in Asia an uglier or more 
degraded looking race than that which we are now describing [the 
mixed population of Goa]. The forehead is low and flat, the eyes 


_’ small, quick, and restless; there is a mixture of sensuality and cunning 


about the region of the mouth, and a development of the lower part of 
face which are truly unprepossessing, not to say revolting. Their figures 
are short and small, with concave chests, the usual calfless Indian leg, 
and a remarkable want of muscularity. In personal attractions the fair 
sex is little superior to the other. During the whole period of our stay 
at Goa we scarcely ever saw a pretty half-caste girl. At the same time 
we must confess that it is difficult to pronounce judgment upon this 
point, as women of good mixed family do not appear before casual 
visitors. *16 


...if acting upon Albuquerque’s fatal theory, we encourage inter- 
marriage with the natives of the country, such colony would be worse 
than useless to us. We cannot but think that the Hindoos are the 
lowest branch of the Caucasian or Iranian family; and, moreover, 
that, contrary to what might be expected, any intermixture of blood 
with the higher classes of that same race produces a still inferior 
development. Some have accounted for the mental inferiority of the . 


mixed breed by a supposed softness or malformation of the brain, eS 
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others argue that the premature depravity and excess to which they 
are prone, enervate their bodies, and, consequently, affect their minds. 
Whatever may be the cause of the phenomenon its existence is, we 
humbly opine, undeniable. Neither British nor Portuguese India 
ever produced a half-caste at all deserving of being ranked in the 


typical order of man.*!’ 


The real clue to the social inadequacies of the half-castes can be 
found in Burton’s own attestation in his autobiography that 
while Indian mistresses were a regular feature of British military 
life in the Bombay region during his time, the offspring of these 
unions ‘were equally despised by the races of both progeni- 
tors’.318 The tendency to sneer at people’s physical features or 
appearance is somehow more insidious than outright racial 
contempt, especially when interwoven with a fashionable, 


derisive style: 


. .. we wandered about utterly at a loss what to do, or where to go, till 
a half-naked sample of the Hindoo male animal politely offered to 
provide us with a lodging.*!® 


The women [Todas, aborigines of the Nilgiris] may be described as 
very fine large animals; we never saw a pretty one amongst them.*”° 


The unfortunate Gaetano de Gama is doomed at the outset 
when he is introduced as ‘a tall ugly boy about seventeen’.*** 
But there is a more mischievous suggestion in a stereotype like 
the following: ‘the dark skin, the degraded expression of counte- 
nance, and the puny fieure, that characterise the low caste 
native of Southern India.’** 

One suspects that in this work his desire to be an 4 la mode 
humorist has caused Burton to underplay as a student of human 
_ affairs. His account of the degeneration of the primitive Todas 
‘by collision with Europeans and their dissolute attendants’** 
is very interesting from an anthropological viewpoint, yet in his 
casual introduction of the subject of Todas he affects to be 
ennuyé. ‘Perhaps you will also be curious to inspect a village in- 
habited by a villanous specimen of the Toda race, close to Mr 
Davidson’s hotel. We shall not accompany you.’324 When he 
writes about the Nayars of Malabar, he appears to be rather 
irritated by the absence of the patriarchal family and of patri- 
linear descent of property among them.**> This lack of objectiy- 


ity may seem surprising when one remembers how Wise 
! 
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. first-rate anthropological field-work he had already done by 
1851, but the scholarship of every age has its own set of pre- 
conceptions. Although Burton waged a life-long crusade against 
Victorian prudery, endeavouring to bring the subject of human 
sexuality into the open, it does not mean that he had any 
desire to undermine the male-dominated family structure. By 
the testimony of his wife, who quite worshipped him, he was 
something of an autocrat within the home. 


I am glad to say there was only one will in the house, and that was fis. 
He was master and mistress both, but, like all great men, he gave 
carte blanche for all little things; but if he once put his foot down, and 
had he chosen to say black was white, white I knew it had to be. I like 
that. I was only too lucky to have met my master; I hate a house where 
the woman is at the helm. Then, like all great men, he was open to 
reason, .. .°76 

The two other works that Burton published in 1851 were in- 
tended to sum up his experience of Sindh. Sindh, and the Races 
that inhabit the Valley of the Indus; with Notices of the Topography 
and History of the Province is a report meant for the serious student 
of human affairs, offering a wealth of information on Sindhi 
literature and 'egends, matrimonial and other social customs, 
superstitious beliefs and practices, Sufism, etc. It is now avail- 
able in a 1973 reprint. Scinde ; or the Unhappy Valley can be said 
to belong, like Goa, to the genre I am discussing. This book, too, 
is rich in information, but has in addition the character of a 
literary sketch. The two titles themselves indicate the different 
spirits in which the two works were conceived. The first title is 
descriptive and staid; the second immediately excites a sense of 
mystery, making one wonder why the province should be called 
an unhappy valley. Even the variation in the spelling of the 
province’s name gives us a clue. ‘Sindh’ is more correct and 
scholarly; ‘Scinde’ is anglicized, popular, and has a touch of 
panache about it. 

Generally speaking, Scinde is written in the same facetious 
style as Goa, the effect being reinforced by the device of the 
author posing as the old hand—‘so well-informed a compagnon de 
voyage as myself’#?’?—-guiding the ignorant griffin, ‘Mr Bull’, the 
typical English new-comer to the province. Occasionally, the 
affected manner is bound to appear freakish and crazy to the 
modern reader—‘and as the morn, not dressed in a russet;~ 
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mantle, but in a very crimson velvet, like a portly dowager at a 
Bath Assembly, began to expose her well rouged face to the 
beau monde, they had almost reached a place of safety in the 
Sulayman mountains’*8—but there is compensation in numer- 
ous descriptive passages of vibrant beauty. One will remember . 
the sketches of Karachi and Shikarpur; of the ‘pubs’ where — 
bhang was consumed; of the ‘Scindian lady’ and her looks, 
clothes, hair-style, cosmetics, jewellery, domestic life, etc. ; of the 
Sindhi grandee, his clothes, scimitar, and beard; of religious 
mendicants and devotees; of dancing-women and fishermen.*”® 
The report he gives on Hindu—Muslim relations in Sindh, on the 
early breakdown of caste and dietary taboos among the Hindus, 
the free-thinking and unorthodoxy of the Hindu elite, and the 
widespread addiction, in the province, to alcohol, opium, can- 
nabis, and tobacco should be of particular interest to the social 
historian.*°® When the British first took the province, Sindh 
brahmins owned to him that they ‘sometimes actually married 
widows’, but under the influence of the orthodox sepoys who 
became a part of the scene under the Raj and who thoroughly 
disapproved of the practice, ‘these irregular unions’ became 
rare.**! He found the Sindhi free-thinkers ‘formidable things’. 
Some were ‘materialists, owning the existence of a Deity, but 
dissociating the idea from all revelation, and associating it with 
the eternity past and future of matter in its different modifica- 
tions.’ A few were atheists ‘in the literal sense of the word’ but 
would rarely ‘trust their secret to a stranger’. 


Infidelity, by which I understand the rejection of any local system of 
revealed religion, is less common in the unenlightened East than it is in 
the civilised West: but the European seldom thinks proper, of takes 
the trouble, to make converts to his disbelief; the Oriental does, and 
aided by his superiority in learning over the herd, he frequently does 
it with great success. To judge from the progress of the Sufi, or mystic 
tenets, in Persia, and the Vedantic philosophy in India, a mixture of 
pantheism with pure deism, will, presently, be the faith of the learned 
and polite in both those countries.3%2 


In the light of the controversy on the use of cannabis going on 
right in our own times, Burton’s report on addiction to bhang 
and on the hallucinative properties and after-effects of the drug 
should be of interest. Addicts assembled at sunset in the ‘daira’, 
‘one large, open room, generally in a garden, planted with basil — 
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and other odoriferous plants’; they brought their own hemp 
and prepared it themselves for consumption, anticipating their 
enjoyment ‘with irrepressible glee’. 

After drinking or smoking the drug, the revellers fasten on the hookahs 
placed upon the floor, and between the puffs either eat little squares 
of sweetmeat, to increase the intoxication, or chew parched grain to 
moderate its effects. In about half an hour the action of the drug com- 
mences: each man is affected by it in a somewhat different way. One 
squats, stupid and torpid, with his arms wound round his knees, and 
his long beard shaking, like a goat’s when browsing, with every nod of 
his falling head. His neighbour may prefer a display of musical skill, 
in which he perseveres solely for his own benefit. Another, delighting 
in privacy, throws a sheet over his head, and sits in a corner of the 
room, meditating intensely upon the subject of nothing. A third talks 
disjointed nonsense; a fourth, becoming excited, will begin to perform 
a pas seul,—if of choleric complexion he will, Irishman like, do all he 
can to break some dear friend’s head. And the multitude, the ‘old 
hands’, sit quietly looking on, occasionally chatting, and now and then 
entertaining one another with lies the most improbable, incoherent, 
and grotesque, that ever shifted from mortal lips to mortal ears. There 
is one remarkable peculiarity in the assembly. If a single individual 
happen to cough or laugh, the rest, no matter how many, are sure to 
follow his example. And the effects of the continuous and causeless 
convulsions of the lungs and cachinnatory muscles upon a bye-stander 
—not drunk—is exceedingly striking. 

The social meeting usually breaks up about 8 p.m., at which hour 

the members with melancholy countenances retire to their suppers 
and their beds. 
I have often taken the drug, rather for curiosity to discover what its 
attractions might be, than for aught of pleasurable I ever experienced. 
The taste of the potion is exactly what a mixture of milk, sugar, 
pounded black pepper, and a few spices would produce. The first 
result is a contraction of the nerves of the throat, which is anything 
but agreeable. Presently the brain becomes affected; you feel an 
extraordinary lightness of head as it were; your sight settles upon one 
object, obstinately refusing to abandon it; your other senses become 
unusually acute—uncomfortably sensible—and you feel a tingling 
which shoots like an electric shock down your limbs till it voids itself 
through the extremities. You may stand in the burning sunshine 
without being conscious of heat, and every sharp pain is instantly 
dulled. Your cautiousness and your reflective organs are painfully 
stimulated; you fear every thing and every body, even the man who 
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shared the cup with you, and the servant who prepared it; you suspect 
treachery every where, and in the simplest action detect objects the 
most complexedly villainous. Your thoughts become wild and incoher- 
ent, your fancy runs frantic; ifyou are a poet, you will acknowledge an 
admirable frame of mind for writing such ‘nonsense verses’, as the 
following :— 

‘The teeth of the mountains were set on edge by the eating of betel, 

Which caused the sea to grin at the beard of the sky.’ 


If you happen to exceed a little, the confusion of your ideas and the 
disorder of your imagination will become intense. I recollect on one 
occasion being persuaded that my leg was revolving upon its knee as. 
an axis, and could distinctly feel as well as hear it strike against and 
pass through the shoulder during each revolution. Any one may make 
you suffer agony by simply remarking that a particular limb must be 
in great pain, and you catch at every hint thrown out to you, nurse it 
and cherish it with a fixed and morbid eagerness that savours strongly 
of insanity. This state is a very dangerous one, especially to a novice; 
madness and catalepsy being by no means uncommon terminations to 
it. The generally used restoratives are a wine glass full of pure lemon 
juice, half-a-dozen young cucumbers eaten raw, and a few puffs of the 
hookah; you may conceive the state of your unhappy stomach after 
the reception of these remedies. Even without them you generally 
suffer from severe indigestion, for during the intoxication of bhang, the 
unnatural hunger it produces excites you to eat a supper sufficient for 
two days with ordinary circumstances.*%% 


Burton adds that because of ‘the extensive use made of the 
preparation by the mystics of the East and the multitudinous 
visions and presences with which their maudlin moments’ had 
been ‘enlivened’, the consumption of the drug was ‘considered 
by ignorant free-thinkers a kind of semi-religious exercise’.*** 

Despite his reservations about Hinduism and his flippant digs 
at Oriental minstrelsy, the one with its ‘wild superstition’ and 
the other with its wild flights of fancy, his interest in local legends 
and bardic literature was authentic.*5 We witness the begin- 
nings of that erudite interest in Oriental tales which was to 
culminate in his great work on the Arabian Nights and his 
adaptations from the VetdlapattcavimSsati.*** 

Satire is Burton’s forte in Scinde, and everybody is its target, 
whether he is a Hindu, or a Muslim, or a Christian, a Sindhi, 
or a Beluchi, or an Englishman. Digs are also made, en passant, 


at the Irish, the Welsh, and the Scottish. The formal John Bull 
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is advised to wear his cravat ‘only when it is wanted, not always, 
which is ridiculous’: ‘Remember, Sir, we are not in a civilized 
land.’ What John Bull really needed in his travels was not so 
much a cravat as a knife: he is casually advised to equip himself 
with ‘a small Persian knife, with ivory handle, and a watered 
blade, equally useful for cutting your mutton and defending 
yourself from your friends’ .*97 

The sneering at certain kinds of physical features with its 
overtones of racial and cultural contempt, which we noticed in 
Goa, may be rediscovered in Scinde. A group of black African 
women washing themselves in a spring are described as ‘a bevy 
of African dames and damsels . . . laving their uncomely limbs 
with the quantity of attire which would decently conceal a 
hand.’ At the commencement of a ‘Seedy-nautch’—‘Seedy . . . 
is the popular name in India for African blacks’—the musicians 
strike up, ‘roaring a recitativo, tom-toming, trumpeting, and 
drubbing the drum, with the whole might of their loud, leathery 
lungs, and all the weight of their monstrous muscular arms.’ A 
dancer ‘advances coquettishly, wriggling her sides with all the 
grace of a Punjaub bear, and uttering a shrill cry, which 
resembles nothing but the death-shriek of a wild cat.’** 

Burton assesses Sindh and the Sindhis from the standpoint of a 
representative of the force of benevolent imperialism. Sindh was 
an ‘unhappy valley’ partly because of its geographical features 
—because it was ‘a mélange of the desert, the oven, and the dust- 
hole’—and partly because of its history. “The country came into 
our possession battered by foreign invasion, torn by intestine 
dissensions . . . and almost depopulated by bad government.’$% 
The Sindhi’s was 
emphatically a conquered race. Inhabiting a valley with a hot damp 
climate—the most unfavourable to manliness; exposed to the incursions 
of the hardy natives of the arid mountains that look down upon it, he 
had the bodily strength perhaps, but he had not the strong will, and 
he had not the vigour of mind to resist invasion, to emancipate himself 
from thraldom.**° 
According to Burton, the Hindu had a ‘mathematical’ mind, 
and was ‘a dark and deep-seeing plotter, an admirable even- 
tualist where anything villainous is the event’, ‘remarkable for 
passive courage, in suffering braver than any woman’, prepared 
to endure a great deal of physical suffering or torture for the 
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sake of acquiring or keeping wealth, parsimonious, and inde- 
fatigably industrious. The Hindus of Sindh had developed into 
cunning intriguers in order to survive under Muslim rule, 
eventually appropriating all real power in the state.*#1 In the 
character of Hari Chand**? Burton portrays the Sindhi Hindu 
living by his wits. Although, says Burton, it might be unjust 
and unwise to assert that there were no veracious characters 
among ‘Orientals’—the transition from Sindhis in particular to 
Orientals in general is an example of that reckless leap from 
the particular to the general which is so very dear to travellers 
in their pontificating moods and which should be familiar by 
now from the numerous extracts I have presented—it was per- 
fectly possible to ‘live for years, and associate firmly with all 
ranks and all classes, and both sexes too, without meeting a 
single one.’*4* The widespread addiction to drugs was sympto- 
matic of the decadent state of Sindhi society. Indolence seemed 
a prominent feature of the national character, and to Burton 
with his Anglo-Irish background a parallel readily presented 
itself: 

Scinde, Mr John Bull, is an Eastern Ireland on a large scale. The idle 
fools, her male children, will not work; they would almost rather 
starve: the women and infants declare they cannot work; all would 
rather want with ease than be wealthy with toil. Were you to relieve 
their necessities, Hibernian like, they would but curse the niggard 
hand that only feeds and clothes them. The only chance of reclaiming 
the country, is to provide the people with peculiar facilities for emigra- 
tion, or to leaven the dull mass by an infusion of the manly races that 
tenant the neighbouring mountains.*44 


Burton does not seem to realize that on the basis of evidence he 
himself has provided at least two categories of Sindhis do not 
fit into this picture of universal indolence! First, he seems to 
have forgotten those cunning and avaricious Hindus whose 
thrift and ‘indefatigable industry’ he himself admitted in an 
earlier part of the book. Secondly, he has also forgotten that he 
described Hindu women as ‘hard-working’, although some of 
their zeal could be attributed to drastic domestic discipline: 
‘Being under strict surveillance, and hourly liable to bodily 
chastisement, administered with no sparing hand, they are 
good, hard-working, and affectionate wives.’345 


His proposed answer to the question how the British should... f= 
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govern this newly acquired territory was tinged by his military 
background. English laws would not work for Sindhi Muslims 
who were used to taking the law into their own hands if their 
wives committed adultery. When Napier issued an order to the 
effect that anyone who committed ‘this species of legal murder’ 
would be executed, a few Sindhis committed suicide rather than 
‘drag on a scandalous existence’, while the majority ‘amused 
themselves with shrugging up their shoulders at the Frank’s 
outlandish ways’.*** To deal with conquered people of fierce 
manners it was necessary to take a tough line, ‘of course avoid- 
ing such barbarities as massacre and torture’; for such people 
flogging and fines were more effective deterrents from crime 
than a term of imprisonment.*4? John Bull, it was true, hated 
‘a rule of soldiers’, but Burton ventured to believe ‘that one of 
these days, as the nursery phrase is, India will be blessed with a 
military government.’##8 

It must be emphasized that despite the occasional touch of 
racialism in some of his remarks, Burton was essentially an ex- 
trovert, so fascinated by his fellow human beings, and so eager 
to observe them and interact with them, that he had little time 
to be superior. After his experience of ‘a Traveller’s Bungalow, 
a mud house in the usual style, two loose boxes for rooms, and a 
verandah, the whole so securely walled round that you feel 
yourself, as it were, in an uncomfortably large grave’, he 
wrote: 


Some Englishmen delight in thus isolating themselves from the sable 
and tawny members of their species. For my part, I infinitely prefer 
to be ina place where one can be giggled at by the young, and scowled 
at by the old ladies, as they pass to and from the well; where one can 
throw sugar-plums to, and watch the passions thereby called into 
being from, sweet, innocent, and artless childhood; where we can 
excite the men by sketching them, and showing them the caricature; 
startle the greybeard by disputing his dogmas; and wrangle about 
theology with the angry beggars.**° 


Wrangling about theology with angry beggars may seem a 
strange occupation, but as Burton hastens to elucidate, ‘In these 
countries all beggars, Moslems as Hindoos, may be looked upon 
in the light of mendicant friars, or ‘holy limitoures’, for they 
invariably have a smattering of divinity, belong to some reli- 


gious order, and idle away their time in the name of the Lord’.*° 
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Burton studied and satirized human beings in all their grada- 
tions of savagery and refinement, and if he exposed the defi- 
ciencies of the ‘Orientals’, he also censured the hypocrisy of 
British colonial policy. ‘It is a curious illustration of Sathanas 
and his scriptural quotations, that whenever good Madam 
Britannia is about to break the eighth commandment, she 
simultaneously displays a lot of piety, much rhapsodising about 
the bright dawn of Christianity, the finger of Providence, the 
spread of civilisation, and the infinite benefit conferred upon 
barbarians by her permitting them to become her subjects, and 
pay their rents to her.’*>! The universal human dimensions are 
not forgotten. The ‘Scindian lady’, when widowed, ‘tradi- 
tionises about, and anticipates reunion with her poor dear Jan 
Mohammed, exactly as if she had been a British matron’, and 
the Hindu banker of Shikarpur, passing the best years of his 
life away from home, trying to make some money, and hoping 
to return home and die in his native land, is not so distant from 
the expatriate John Bull.*** Burton also has the ability to make 
the unhappy valley ring with happy, innocent laughter. The 
reference in the following extract is to Sindhi polite conversation: 


And be it observed, during the whole length of the visit, which, O 
horrible thing! seldom lasts less than an hour and a half, whenever 
conversation flags I approach my face to his, or he his to mine, and 
inquire anxiously— 

‘Are you certain that your brain is all right ?’53 


Burton has already informed us that the idiom simply means: 
‘are you in good spirits ?’54 

Substantial portions of Scinde were incorporated by Burton 
into Sind Revisited: with Notices of the Anglo-Indian Army; Rail- 
roads ; Past, Present, and Future, etc. (1877). The third spelling of 
the name of the province was the form finally favoured by the 
Raj! A ‘flying visit’ to his ‘old haunts’ in 1876 had enabled him 
‘to compare the present with the nearer past, and to forecast the 
future of the “Unhappy Valley.” ’355 In effect the book is a 
revised and updated version of the earlier work. 

Anyone who is interested in finding out the methods by 
which Burton gathered his information on Sindh should have a 
look at his autobiographical postscript to his Falconry in the 
Valley of the Indus (1852). Here he tells us how, posing as a half 1: 
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Arab, half Iranian travelling salesman,—With hair falling 
upon his shoulders, a long beard, face and hands, arms and feet, 
stained with a thin coat of henna, Mirza Abdullah of Bushire— 
your humble servant,’—he gained an entry into private homes 
and talked to the women. ‘He secured numberless invitations, 
was proposed to by several papas, and won, or had to think he 
won, a few hearts; for he came as a rich man and he stayed with 
dignity, and he departed exacting all the honours.’ When he 
arrived at a new town, he secured a house ‘in or near the bazaar, 
for the purpose of evening conversazioni’, or rented a shop and 
‘furnished it with clammy dates, viscid molasses, tobacco, 
ginger, rancid oil and strong-smelling sweetmeats’. His shops 
‘were more crowded than a first-rate milliner’s rooms in Town’, 
yet ‘they throve not in a pecuniary point of view’, simply be- 
cause ‘the polite Mirza was in the habit of giving the heaviest 
possible weight for their money to all the ladies,—particularly 
_ the pretty ones,—that honoured him by patronizing his con- 
cern.’ Sometimes he listened to ‘ragged students’ reading out 
from the Koran in a mosque, or ‘sat debating the niceties of 
faith with the long-bearded, shaven-pated, blear-eyed and 
stolid faced genius loci, the Mullah’. When he was ‘in merrier 
mood, he entered uninvited the first door, whence issued the 
sounds of music and the dance;—a clean turban and a polite 
bow are the best “‘tickets for soup” the East knows.’ He played 
chess with native friends, ‘consorted with the hemp-drinkers 
and opium-eaters in the estaminets’, and ‘visited the Mrs. 
Gadabouts and Go-betweens who make matches amongst the 
Faithful’, from whom he gathered ‘a precious budget of private 
history and domestic scandal’. His ‘favourite school for study’ 
was the house of Khanum Jan, an ‘elderly matron’ whose 
‘peculiar vanity was to lend a helping hand in all manner of 
affaires du coeur’, and of her lover, ‘Mohammed Bakhsh, a pur- 
blind old tailor, the object of her warmest affections’, ‘on the 
banks of the Fulailee River, about a mile from the Fort of 
Hyderabad.’ It took him ‘many an hour of tough thought’ 
before he had mastered the ‘truly Oriental peculiarities’ of this 
tailor’s mind, ‘its regular irregularities of deduction, and its 
strange monotonous one-idea’dness.’ On the basis of these 
varied experiences, he came to the tentative conclusion that ‘by 
way of general rule, . . . the Eastern mind—I talk of the nations. 
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known to me by personal experience—is always in extremes; 
that it ignores what is meant by “‘golden mean’’, and that it 
delights to range in flights limited only by the ne plus ultra of 
Nature herself.’ He would, he says, readily change this opinion 
if someone ‘of more extensive experience and greater knowledge 
of the subject’ would come along and show him where he 
erred.%°¢ 

Another valuable supplement to Burton’s Indian sketches is 
the Indian part of his autobiography. This, as I have already 
mentioned in Chapter Two, exists in two versions, the 1876 
version, as dictated to his wife during their voyages to and from 
India in that year, and the 1888 version, as written for someone 
who wished to write a biography of him. Both are included in 
Lady Burton’s Life of Captain Sir Richard F. Burton (1893). The 
retrospection in the autobiography is, of course, in a post- 
Mutiny climate of ideas. 


XV 


Sir Herbert Benjamin Edwardes is a famous name in the annals 
of the British Indian Army. The son of a clergyman, he was 
educated at Richmond and King’s College, London, and had a 
distinguished military and administrative career in the sub- 
continent from 1841 to 1866. He was A.D.C. to Sir Hugh Gough 
in 1845-6, after which he was taken on as an Assistant by Sir 
Henry Lawrence, Resident at Lahore. In 1847 he pacified the 
district of Bannu and in 1848 resisted the rebellion of Mulraj in 
Multan until the arrival of General Whish, who took Multan 
by storm on 2 January 1849. 

Edwardes wrote his A Year on the Punjab Frontier in 1848-49 
(1851) to put on record his share in the bringing of ‘a barbarous 
people . . . within the pale of civilization’, to convey what such 
a task meant for the individual British officer, ‘the pioneer of 
Christian civilization’, and to contribute his ‘mite of local 
knowledge’ with regard to ‘the countries Trans-Indus’ to ‘the 
world’s common stock’.*5? The work is an accurate reflection of 
the mood of benign and responsible imperialism that prevailed 
among the top-ranking British in India in the mid-nineteenth 
century. Facing the turbulent tribes of the North-West F rontier, 


Edwardes was very conscious of being a member of ‘an army 5 
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belonging to the most civilized nation ofthe nineteenth century’, 
contending with ‘one of the most barbarous races of Asia’.*58 He 
uses words like barbarous and savage freely, but in the context of 
his journal they are essentially descriptive of certain features of 
the social and political organizations of the frontier tribesmen 
and are not indexes of contempt. If we look, so to speak, beneath 
the surface, we find him genial, humane, and ready to acknow- 
ledge the good that he has found in others. It was not possible 
for him to become an enthusiastic admirer of the character of the 
tribesmen. The people of Bannu were ‘bad specimens of Afghans. 
Could worse be said of any human race?’ He disagreed with 
Elphinstone’s high estimate of the Afghan character and held 
that nothing was ‘finer than their physique, or worse than their 
morale’ .**® It is only fair to remember that we would ourselves 
regard as barbaric and uncivilized some of the features reported 
of the life of the tribesmen, e.g. religious fanaticism and the 
commonness of murder. In Bannu the Hindu trading commun- 
ity lived under severe restrictions and in constant fear of their 
lives, like the Jews of Rome confined to the Ghetto. ‘The bigotry 
of Christian sects (though more reprehensible) is lukewarm in 
comparison with the fiery hatred and contempt felt by a 
Moossulman, in a Moossulm4n country, for the Hindoo wor- 
shipper of idols.’ The ‘learned’ Muslims of Bannu ‘contributed 
nothing to the common stock but inflammatory counsel, and a 
fanatical yell in the rear of the battle’.3®° A young man actually 
tried to assassinate Edwardes from religious motives. He had 
asked his religious adviser ‘ “whether any man killing a Ferin- 
ghee would be a shuheed, or blessed martyr?” ’ The holy man 
had replied, ‘ “Decidedly, and a very meritorious act it would 
be; but the Sahibs had a nasty habit of hanging criminals and 
exposing their bodies on the gallows, a custom which disgusted 
and terrified respectable Muhommudans, and prevented them 
from becoming martyrs.”’ 361 A boy of sixteen came to Edwardes 
to confide his and his father’s anxiety about what the law was 
going to be in respect of murders committed in the past. 
*“*What’’, he asked, “‘is to be the law?”’ I asked him jokingly, 
“What does it signify to a lad like you? how many men have 
you killed ?’’ He replied modestly, ““Oh! I’ve only killed four, 
but father has killed eighty!” ’ In England, comments Ed- 
wardes, few people would like to be in the same room with such 
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characters, but in Bannu they were ‘rather respectable men’,® 

Yet, anxious to inspire in his reader ‘confidence in his fellow- 
man’, Edwardes states explicitly that the lesson he learnt from 
life was that human nature, ‘black or white’, was better than 
what was usually thought: faith could be placed in ‘the rudest 
and wildest’ of the human species.*®* One could not but like the 
spontaneity of human reactions among the ‘wild races’: they 
had not yet learnt ‘the hypocrisy of courts’ and expressed their 
anger or mirth without any inhibitions, ‘knitting their brows’ 
when they were angry and ‘laughing loud’ when they were 
pleased.**4 ‘Wild, barbarous, indifferent to human life, they 
were yet free, simple as children, brave, faithful to their master, 
sincere towards their God. The crowded city has its virtues, but 
so has the desert and the mountain; and he who walks the 
world aright will find something good wherever he finds Man; 
and nothing barren from Dan to Beersheba.’**5 An example of 
what does fall discordantly on modern ears is the description of 
Pushtu as a ‘barbarous tongue’ :°6* here the epithet is rather 
gratuitous. 

Throughout the book Edwardes is ready to admit human 
worth whenever necessary. He states explicitly that the many 
instances of attachment and gratitude personally witnessed by 
him in the fighting of 1848-9 raised ‘the natives of India’ in his 
estimation.*®? At the same time, he is realistic and penetrating 
about all the communities, whether Hindu, or Muslim, or 
Sikh. He spares no group, exposing the avarice of the Hindus 
and the fanaticism of the Sikhs as much as the ferocity of the 
Muslims. The persecuted Hindus of Bannu took their secret 
revenge by outwitting and cheating the illiterate Muslim chiefs 
for whom they worked as agents and secretaries. Entrenched in 
a ghetto-like mentality, the Hindu shopkeepers of Bannu were 
remarkable for their business greed, and as Edwardes puts it, 
would have cheated their own grandmother by adulterating her 
flour if she came to the shop to buy it, ‘though being in general 
excellent relations they might have first given her the money in 
the back shop’.*®8 The Sikhs, in their rebellion against the 
British, were willing to enlist religion in the service of national- 
ism. Edwardes quotes from one of their manifestoes: 

‘Let them murder all Feringhees, wherever they may find them, and_ 
cut off the daks. In return for this service they will certainly be recom-~ 
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pensed by the favour of the Holy Gooroo, by increase of rank, and by 
distribution of rewards. . . . let all cling closely to their religion. Who- 
ever acts accordingly will obtain grace in this world and hereafter, and 
he who acts otherwise is excluded from the pale of the Sikh faith.’36® 


Indeed, Edwardes is a sagacious commentator on the tense and 
explosive communal situation in the Punjab and the adjoining 
areas, and as one reads the work, one recalls with sadness the 
tragic failure of the Raj to change that situation. Despite the 
understanding of the situation shown by men like Edwardes, 
and the zeal with which he and others articulated the imperial 
civilizing mission, no true reconciliation of the communities 
took place, and a hundred years after Edwardes’s time the 
communal hatred was just as fierce. 

Edwardes was understandably proud of the British achieve- 
ment in protecting ‘woman from man’ in India. This was a 
‘great reformation’ and had affected the lives of both Hindus 
and Muslims, Measures had been directed against suttee, female 
infanticide, and the buying and selling of female children; a 
man who killed his wife could no longer claim immunity from 
the law.*? Shrewdness and a marked sense of political respon- 
sibility are evident in his analysis of the concept of justice, his 
preoccupation with the methods of administering it, and in his 
insistence on the necessity of discriminating between ‘guilt and 
misfortune, vice and virtue, a just and an unjust cause’.371 

The book is both entertaining and moving. The Bannuchi 
chiefs believed that Edwardes’s watch was a bird and called the 
ticking its song. ‘One chief wanted to know whether it was true 
that English people could not tell lies; and appeared, from his 
look of commiseration, to attribute it to some cruel malforma- 
tion of our mouths. Another inquired whether it was really true, 
that when I was young, I had read ‘books for twelve years un- 
interruptedly, without sleeping ?’>’? A Waziri asked him for a 
few days’ leave ‘to go home and sleep with his wife’ and a 
Bannuchi begged to be allowed to sit-on the carpet and con- 
template him, as he had fallen in love with him. These things, 
says Edwardes, had to be taken ‘philosophically’,-for no offence 
was intended.?7% In contrast to such anecdotes: we have the 
loneliness of the author himself, his home thoughts at Christmas, 
the bouts of nostalgia on Sundays, when ‘ne would spread 
treasured letters and pictures on the table. The little tin box. 
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containing these treasures was the ark on his ‘week-day sea’, 
The confession of the importance of these ‘odds and ends of 
affection’ is all the more compelling, coming from a seasoned 
and successful soldier.*”* His narrative conveys well the anxiety, 
tension, and excitement of war, the elation of victory—‘the 
“Hurrah!” of a British army after battle’*7*—as well as the 
suffering and grotesque horrors of war, the pity of it. 


Never did broken vessel, left high and dry on some inhospitable shore 
after a storm, exhibit a more perfect wreck than the city of Mooltan, 
on the 3rd of January, 1849. Its streets were strewn with slain, chiefly 
Sikhs, whose long religious locks, spread wildly out on the bloody 
ground, gave their dead a demoniac look, which no one who has 
walked over a Sikh battle-field can forget. So might some Michael 
Angelo portray the hosts whom ‘the spirits of devils’ shall gather 
together, to be destroyed at Armageddon.*”6 


He draws attention to the agony of wounded soldiers, huddled 
in tents, ‘bleeding and suffering without a doctor’. In a touching 
footnote he recalls how, after the battle of Mudki in 1845, he 
was lying wounded, with others, in the fort of Mudki. He had 
had a ball through his thigh. All the wounded were waiting for 
treatment, but doctors were few and the bad cases had to wait 
until the worse could be seen to. ‘At the door of my tent lay a 
sepoy with a smashed leg. It had only been dressed once since 
the fight. His cries I shall never forget. Sometimes he would 
exclaim: ““God! God! where are you?” but more frequently he 
called out to the passers-by: ‘“‘Where is my doctor, Sahib? Why 
does not my doctor come ?”’ ’877 Such passages are the high-water 
marks of human documentation in the journals and memoirs, 
impossible to erase from memory. 

Edwardes knew that war was essentially a ‘monstrous... 
evil’ and at the end of the book expressed an earnest hope that 
the rest of his life might be given to ‘the less glorious, but more 
useful arts of Peace’.7§ He had lost the use of his right hand 
in an accident*”® and his subsequent Indian career was in 
administrative and diplomatic work. 


XVI 


Sir Joseph Dalton Hooker, surgeon, naturalist, traveller, !the_ 
author of many scientific works, was the son of Sir William) 
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Jackson Hooker, and was educated at the High School and 
University of Glasgow. He joined the Medical Department of 
the Royal Navy, and in 1839-43 served as a surgeon and a 
naturalist in an Antarctic expedition under Sir James Ross. His 
Himalayan Journals ; or Notes of a Naturalist in Bengal, the Sikkim 
and Nepal Himalayas, the Khasia Mountains &c. (1854) was the 
outcome of a tour in 1847-51 and dedicated to his friend 
Charles Darwin. 

The purpose of his tour was scientific, his function as a 
naturalist incorporating the roles of a geologist, a geodesist, a 
meteorologist, a botanist, a zoologist, and also that of a rudi- 
mentary anthropologist. The most abiding impression the 
journal leaves us with is that of scenic beauty; in particular, one 
remembers the exquisite details in nature precisely observed by 
the trained eye. He gives us luxuriant descriptions of tropical 
and sub-tropical scenery, of creepers swinging in the breeze like 
cables, dripping forests nourished by perpetual moisture, pendu- 
lous mosses and lichens in profusion.**° He invites us to watch 
seas of mist floating 3,000 feet beneath him, magnificent sunsets, 
and landscapes ‘spectral’ with moonlight, to experience moments 
of levitation and upward soaring when we may feel ‘that we 
have risen from the surface of our globe and are floating through 
the regions of space, and that the ceaseless murmur of the 
waters is the Music of the Spheres.’*8! We traverse with him 
scenes of utter dreariness and desolation. We catch a glimpse of 
forbidding Tibet, with the climate of the Poles and the colours 
of a desert or a volcanic island.**? In the following passage the 
animals and birds accentuate the desolation and the sense of 
height on a graduated scale. 


The wild ass grazing with its foal on the sloping downs, the hare 
bounding over the stony soil, the antelope scouring the sandy flats, 
and the fox stealing along to his burrow, are all desert and Tartarian 
types of the animal creation. The shrill whistle of the marmot alone 
breaks the silence of the scene, recalling the snows of Lapland to the 
mind; the kite and raven wheel through the air, 1000 feet over head, 
... Still higher in the heavens, long black V-shaped trains of wild 
geese cleave the air, shooting over the glacier-crowned top of Kinchin- 
jhow, and winging their flight in one day, perhaps, from the Yaru to 
the Ganges, over 500 miles of space, and through 22,000 feet of 

elevation.*** = 
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In the jungles of northern Bengal we notice the immense size of 
some of the blossoms; in Assam we peer at the diminutive water- 
lily, the flower no larger than half-a-crown; in Sikkim we look 
at minute blue flowers which sparkle like sapphires on the 
turf.384 We wind through the jheels of eastern Bengal and share 
his ecstasy over the lush beauty of Assam, her woods, hills, 
waterfalls, and super-abundant flora. 

The combination of the scientist and the artist in the author 
gives a special flavour to his descriptions. He notices the thick 
‘webs of the gossamer spider’ floating across the Ganges, flakes 
of tree-bark ‘as delicate as tissue-paper, and of a pale flesh- 
colour’, creepers with ‘pinnated shining leaves’, and the rarest 
orchids waving their ‘panicles of azure flowers in the wind’.%*° 
When he sees hosts of tropical butterflies, sailing majes- 
tically through the still hot air, or sitting by thousands with 
erect wings, or in rocking motion, with their heavy sails, he 
likens them to a fleet of yachts, and exclaims that such ‘an 
entomological display cannot be surpassed’.#8* He can suggest 
through the sound of his words the colour, texture, transparence, 
or hardness of substances: 


. .. pearly white prisms of felspar, glassy quartz, and milk-white flat 
plates of mica, with occasionally large crystals of tourmaline. 


Garnets were very frequent in the gneiss near the granite veins.**’ 


The Latin botanical names contribute considerably to the 
musical effect of his style, while evoking the sense of the 
gorgeous and the exotic. 


Butea frondosa, the twigs . . . covered with lurid red tears of Lac. 


Bigonia indica, now leafless, but with immense pods hanging from the 
branches. 


Caesalpina paniculata, a magnificent climber, festooning the trees with 
its dark glossy foliage and gorgeous racemes of orange blossoms.*** 


Hooker brings to the mountains his shikari spirit, bitterly 
regretting the want of a gun when he sees some gigantic wild 
sheep with immense horns, as tall as calves, but consoles himself 
with the thought that his surveying instruments are more 
important.%8° At one point his desire to kill some coots 1s 


thwarted by Lamas who implore him not to shoot, ‘it being .. 
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contrary to their creed to take life wantonly’.*° 

No admirer of pagan ceremonies or gaudy celebrations, 
Hooker felt uneasy at a Holi festival at Jalpaiguri: it was too 
plebeian. He could not understand why the people were so 
vastly pleased when the music, dancing, and other accompani- 
ments seemed so deplorable to him. “The heat, dust, stench of 
the unwashed multitude, noise, and increasing familiarity of the 
lower orders, warned us to retire, ...'! But of course the 
crossing of class boundaries is an important purpose of that 
festival. 

Travellers’ accounts of the inhabitants of remote and inaccess- 
ible districts have a fascination of their own, however biassed, 
and Hooker’s journal is rich in such accounts. He liked the 
Lepchas, whom he found a cheerful people, ‘rude but not 
savage, ignorant and yet intelligent’, resourceful and honest: 
they made loyal and diligent attendants.**? Like the Gurkhas, 
they were appreciated because they made devoted retainers 
and did not have the pretensions of the lowlanders. But he was 
not impressed by the Khasias, and speaks rather heartlessly of 
the clash between the conquering race and the retreating 
natives: ‘A sanguinary conflict took place here between the 
British and the Khasias, which terminated in the latter being 
driven over the precipices, beneath which many of them were 
shot.’ The picture evoked of that sad conflict dampens for us the 
excitement over Khasia flora, ‘the richest in India’, an ‘extra- 
ordinary exuberance of species’. Such is the way of the world 
that some of the locals had to die beneath their own hills before 
the foreign scholar could come and count the ‘2000 flowering 
plants... 150 ferns, and a profusion of mosses, lichens, and 
fungi’ within a ten-mile radius.** 

The beginnings of Darjeeling as a hill-station and the contro-. 
versy regarding its viability are interesting to read about.*™ 
The portrait of the Sikkim Dewan in the second volume is an 
integral part of the tragicomic relationships engendered by the 
meeting of unequal powers. 


XVII 


William Knighton was born in Dublin and educated in Glas- 
gow. In 1845 he went to Ceylon to look after a coffee estate 
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which had been left to him by an uncle, but became the head- 
master of a school in Colombo and a researcher in Ceylonese 
history. He became the first Honorary Secretary of the Ceylon 
Branch of the Royal Asiatic society and wrote a history of 
Ceylon based on native chronicles and a sketch entitled Forest 
Life in Ceylon. His coffee estate was unprofitable; so he sold it 
and went to Calcutta, where he became a don, teaching history 
and logic at Hindu College.*® 

In his Tropical Sketches; or Reminiscences of an Indian Journalist 
(1855) we find a mingling of experience and fantasy, fact and 
fiction. Knighton’s aim is frankly literary; his style, rather 
similar to Burton’s in Goa, and the Blue Mountains, is humorous to 
satirical. He is concerned with the creation of stories, comedy, 
and entertaining characters, and also with the voicing of some 
serious social-cultural criticism. 

When describing nature, his language has not that precision, 
that power to capture detail, which we just noticed in the 
botanizing Hooker. The following is a good example of his 
vague, generalized style of scenic description: 


Views constantly present themselves of the sublimest character, views 
of wide valleys, and encircling mountains in the distance as well as of 
deep and dangerous declivities on every side, looking down into awful 
chasms, black and fearful, in which the eye seeks vainly for some 
object on which to rest, tree, or shrub, or rock, or rivulet, for all is a 
dim, indistinct haze, fearful to contemplate in its magnitude and 
depth. . . .3% 


He was aware that the lack of botanical knowledge was a 
handicap: “The traveller, however, innocent of information, 
sees no difference at all in the vegetation as he casts his despair- 
ing glances upwards—to him it is ever the same, . . .”3°7 Among 
the journals, memoirs, and sketches I have read, I would say 
that Tropical Sketches is the only work for which Ponsonby’s 
strictures on the nature-descriptions of travellers, referred to at 
the beginning of Chapter Two, hold good! 

His comic style is light and showy. He mismanages his snake- 
in-the-pillow episode, which was probably a common item in 
the stock-in-trade of the Anglo-Indian raconteur. Trying to be 
funny and terrifying at the same time, he makes the whole affair 
absurdly pompous.*** He is really in his element when he talks 
about the laughable aspects of man: of the portly shikari, e 
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Captain Lister, ‘dinner and elephants his prevailing tastes’, of 
John Bull’s tenacity with an idea, like a hungry dog’s with 
regard to an unmanageable bone, of the ‘varieties of the human 
animal’ in the streets, bazaars, and coffee-houses of Calcutta.%%® 
He is at his best when satirizing his compatriots in India, 
‘Anglo-Indians of all classes and types—the most crotchety of 
mortals’, their one common point being their grumbling, ‘not 
occasionally however, as in England, but constantly, in every 
variety of key and tone’.* He satirizes the Christian religious 
establishment at Calcutta, with its adherence to hierarchy and 
distinctions, its spiritual vacancy, the babe-like sermons, the 
bored audience, the quiet quizzery of the punkah-puller.* His 
portraits of individuals, such as Dr Mouthit, that ‘gigantic 
specimen of the genus humbug’, ‘a true Calcutta star’, Mr 
Ducklet, the ‘rabid Anglo-Indian’, ‘a short, testy, round, puff- 
ing specimen of the Anglo-Indian species’, or Paugul, the 
absurdly pompous, proud, affected, and empty-headed civil 
servant, are marionettes effectively manipulated by the satirical 
artist.4°? Satire becomes the overwhelming mood when he 
lashes out against the mindless sensuality, grossness, spiritual 
sterility, preoccupation with trivia, and racial-cultural arro- 
gance that marked the British community at Calcutta.“ His 
dissatisfaction with the British Government in India is similar 
to W. D. Arnold’s in Oakfield: he thought that it was a peace- 
keeping, money-producing machine, but no more, when it 
should have been the agent of moral regeneration.* He de- 
scribes an ugly incident which indicates how highly charged the 
relationship between the ruling and ruled races had become in 
the middle of the nineteenth century. A young English officer 
struck a Muslim sepoy on his bottom with a cane, as the sepoy 
was bent in the act of prayer. It was a dreadful insult, not only 
to the man himself but also to his religion, and the foolish 
Englishman paid for his insolence with his life. The sepoy was 
sentenced to death ‘by the /x talionis’, as Knighton puts it, ‘of 
Christian judges’. As a spokesman of the conscience of his 
community, Knighton warned his countrymen against offering 
insult to what he called the native’s ‘living faith’.*° 

In religion Knighton preferred earnestness and enthusiasm 
to indifference and want of faith. He therefore found some 
worth in the self-mortification of the Hindu ascetics and the 
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Ramadan fast of the Muslims. These people had some ‘living, 
working faith’, ‘an active yeast-like principle’.4° The penances 
of the Indian fakirs required a moral resolution unknown in 
Europe: ‘Such men must truly have strong convictions, how- 
ever mistaken. We may be certain that they have faith in other 
things than rupees, to endure such living martyrdoms volun- 
tarily.’4°? He was extremely critical of the Western-style secular 
education provided by the British at Calcutta. Its fruit were 
young men whose intellectual acuteness was matched by their 
cynicism and moral deficiency. The loss of faith in something 
higher than themselves had produced in them greed and selfish- 
ness. Knighton preferred the old-style Hindu with his preju- 
dices, who had not forgotten his moral duties.4°* He emphasized 
the need to make allowances for the religious eccentricities of 
groups other than one’s own, for different groups had been 
subjected to different shaping conditions. He was convinced 
that religion was of essential relevance to the human heart and 
not ‘a foreign device’ thrust on man from without.!° 

This does not mean that he found Hinduism an acceptable 
religion. He found it very defective, with ‘its absurd multitude 
of deities, decent and obscene; with all its contradictory 
dogmas and ceremonies; with all its fine sentiment and fiendish 
practice’.*1° He was perplexed by the discrepancy between the 
‘pure system of the Vedas’—a myth created by some of the 
Orientalist research—and ‘the monstrous polytheism of modern 
Hinduism’. He reached the conclusion that there was no reli- 
gious system ‘so deleterious’, ‘so soul-destroying’, ‘so corrupt’; 
the literature that went with it was indecent. He did not wish 
the British Government of India to patronize Sanskrit learning 
and made fun of the Sanskrit College at Calcutta." In Knigh- 
ton, then, we may see a curious blend of cultural attitudes. 

There is a flicker of ambivalence in his racial attitudes as well. 
He openly attacks British colour prejudice, and his use of the 
word ‘darky’ is playful and affectionate.*!2 But he writes with 
less restraint of some non-Indian groups, as in the phrase: ‘as 
black and ugly as the swarthiest borderer on Lake Tschad, in 
the centre of Africa’.“* The Australian aborigine was ‘half- 
monkey, half-man’, and therefore Knighton did not expect 
much of him; Australia, after all, lay outside the pale of civiliza- 
tion, or, as he put it, “Sydney and Melbourne lie east of refirié- 
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ment’. But ‘Arabia and Egypt, and the Holy Land’ were 
another matter, and he found the near-naked sailors of Arab 
boats ‘the most repulsive of living men’. They were ‘brawny 
black wretches—black almost as negroes—.. . their ugly per- 
sons naked in their massive, muscular development’.** There 
seems to have been an association in his mind between black- 
ness and ugliness; one finds in Knighton, Mrs Fenton, Mrs 
Parks, Burton, etc., that the darker the skin, the more likely it 
was to be referred to in a contemptuous way. Of course, this 
was a prejudice shared by many Indians too. There is con- 
descension in Knighton’s attitude to the Ceylonese in Tropical 
Sketches. They were but ‘shadows’, who could never frighten an 
Englishman ‘above five feet high’, with ‘an Englishman’s heart 
between his ribs’, and he seems to have enjoyed his power over 
the Ceylonese underling, ‘the lazy inquisitive fellow, his mouth 
still redolent of rice and fish curry’. But against this we must 
place his avowed friendship for a Kandian chief; apparently, 
few pleasures enjoyed by him in Ceylon were ‘more pure and 
unalloyed’ than that afforded by this friendship.** In the 
sketch of Mr Perez, Knighton satirizes the contumely of those 
of mixed blood or descended from native converts to Christian- 
ity. Himself dark, Perez is shown as looking down on ‘black 
men’: ‘ “pah! Singhalese; what you expect, saar? These black 
men have no mission, and so they don’t fulfil none.”’ ’*® 


XVIII 


One autumn in the middle years of the nineteenth century, two 
sisters with a great deal of money to spend, finding London 
‘empty’ and Paris ‘dull’, formed ‘the brilliant idea’ of taking ‘a 
peep’ at their brother in India. They had a perfect orgy of 
purchasing clothes at Paris, buying, between themselves, a 
hundred and six dresses for a year’s holiday. After ‘the inex- 
pressible miseries of packing, the total subversion of all order in 
the house’, and ‘astonishment at the amazing bulk’ of their 
‘worldly belongings’, they set off on a P. & O. voyage.*!? 
Within a month of their return to England, the Mutiny broke 
out in India. Thankful for what they regarded as a providential 
arrangement for their safety, they published their journal in 
January 1858, calling it The Timely Retreat; or A Year in Bengal 
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before the Mutinies. By Bengal they meant the administrative unit 
known as the Bengal Presidency, which included a great deal 
else of northern India besides Bengal proper. 

Madeline and Rosalind Wallace-Dunlop were the sisters of 
Robert Henry Wallace-Dunlop of the Bengal Civil Service. 
Their father, John Andrew Dunlop, had also been a civil 
servant in India. Robert Henry was the Magistrate and Col- 
lector of Meerut at the time of the Mutiny, which he survived. 
His sisters point out that from their childhood India had been 
a household word to them. Their house ‘literally overflowed’ 
with Oriental curiosities and their ‘most juvenile remembrances’ 
were associated with ‘letters from the East’.“!* In The Timely 
Retreat the two sisters wished to present a picture of Anglo-Indian 
life as it had been before the Mutiny and as they hoped it might 
be again. Of all the journals I have read, this is easily the most 
light-hearted, written in a smart but mainly chatty style. The 
authors were very conscious that the work was the product of 
their literary novitiate. There is a pervasive air of school-girlish 
triviality: at Gibraltar ‘the quaint foreign look of everything was 
so piquant and delightful’; in the Indian villages they saw 
‘sroups of weird, impish-looking figures seated round their 
fires’; on the voyage home they marvelled at the Dutch pas- 
sengers, ‘a very different species’, many of them ‘totally unac- 
quainted with the English language’, at the ‘queer-looking’ 
Malays and Chinese, one Malay nanny being a ‘little comical- 
ity’, and they also noticed the numbers of families returning to 
Europe ‘from various outlandish places that one never hears of 
except at school’.*!® The sisters are particularly good at describ- 
ing the fugitive moments of ordinary frustration, such as the 
anxiety over baggage in travelling. But the particular interest of 
the journal is the flood of light the uninhibited reporting of two 
young women from a family with such strong ties with British 
India throws on the relations between the British and the 
Indians in their times and on the link between racial and class 
attitudes. One has only to glance at this work to understand 
how inevitable the rebellion of 1857 was. 

Fondly imagining their journey to be an entry into ‘the battle 
real’ of adult life, the girls came to India equipped with pistols, 
for they had heard ‘that the sight alone of a pistol was enough 
to frighten a native’, and as they had ‘a slight prejudice about 4 
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killing a man’, they had resolved to disable a man, if necessary, 
by shooting in the leg, rather than kill altogether.*#° They 
appreciated the visual aspect of Christian worship, collective 
‘prayer and praise’ on the ship, but socially they kept them- 
selves aloof from the ‘nondescript mass of clerks, schoolmasters, 
&c., proceeding to the colonies’.“*4 They did not enjoy the 
proximity of the Egyptian lower classes in a dirty bazaar.** 
Generally speaking, skin-colour becomes very important in this 
journal. ‘It is difficult at first to persuade oneself that the black 
from a native’s hand will not come off on anything white.’4* 
Ceylonese children are ‘juvenile blackies’, and in Bengal. they 
find ‘many strange-looking native villages, swarming with little 
black children’, who remind them of the bronze Hindu idols 
they had seen at home.*** Blackie is a casually used word, as in 
the description of a picnic where fire-arms seemed the popular 
mode of amusement and they ‘really expected some unfortunate 
blackie would receive a stray bullet or two’.*% Their contact 
with the Indians was almost exclusively with the ‘lower orders’, 
from whom they were determined to extract every possible 
ounce of deference. This was difficult, because India was ‘an 
uncivilized country’ where the men did not know how to 
behave towards ladies. The Indian servants, for instance, did 
not care about English rules like ‘ladies first’, and accordingly 
it was hard to extract from them ‘the proper amount of respect 
and submission’.*2¢ There is a sexual innuendo in their fear of 
the ‘black rascals’, the porters who carried their carriage across 
a river. A ‘swarm of yelling, screaming black Coolies swoop 
down on you, and carry your gharrie [i.e. carriage] off bodily’ ; 
and they are ‘surrounded by water, and apparently completely 
at the mercy of a set of demon-like beings’. Nothing untoward 
happens, however, except that the coolies, apparently perceiv- 
ing that the young ladies are frightened, are crafty enough to 
cash in on the situation by demanding a rupee or two shillings 
each, ‘when they would have been handsomely paid with a 
couple of annas (3d.)’.*2? At village festivals ‘the hideous music, 
yelling, shouting, nasal singing, uncouth gestures, and strange 
garb of these demoniacal-looking natives’ reminded them of 
‘the pictures of Pandemonium’, and they were haunted by 
inchoate fears of abduction though they had no real grounds for 
such fears.*?8 After a collision of carriages, they were laughed at 
21 
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by compatriots ‘for considering the Syce’s lame leg as an 
accident of the slightest importance’ .**9 

A gulf yawned between the sahibs and the natives. British 
soldiers, mainly preoccupied with their finery, could not pick 
up local words and were very touchy about the distinction be- 
tween native officers and the officers of native regiments.4*° The 
master-servant relationship had become very attenuated, the 
masters being unable to communicate with the servants except 
through laconic shouted commands like /ao (‘bring!’) and jou 
(go!’).481 The servants were not supposed to have any com- 
monsense, their suggestions for a party menu being regarded as 
preposterous: ‘ ““Oh, you guddah!”’ (donkey) was instantly the 
natural reply of the Anglo-Indian’.48? When punkah-pullers on 
night shifts dozed off, the sahibs threw boots and other articles 
on their heads, and the girls thought that the unfortunate men 
had ‘no business to be so idle’, though they admitted that they 
were paid very scanty wages and that the payments were often 
irregular.**? One civil servant would throw things at his bearer 
for the offence of handing him ‘an unbecoming waistcoat’.4*4 
The sisters amused themselves by letting servants fall asleep and 
then calling them as loudly as possible.*** One of their atten- 
dants had chosen a mulberry-coloured uniform, and they 
thought that it was ‘obnoxious’, that his ‘bronzed face’ looked 
‘hideous’ over it.*°6 It was a shame that the servants could not 
always have butter ready for breakfast when camping, for 
really, making butter was ‘so simple’ !**?7 On the whole, the 
sisters thought that their compatriots treated the natives ‘far too 
much as reasonable beings’: “They are so childish in mind, that, 
like children, they ought to be compelled to obey the orders 
they cannot comprehend.’4%8 Indeed, the Indians made devoted 
servants to British children precisely because they were so 
“Thoroughly childish in their ideas’: they could ‘easily suit their 
play to their little companions’ intellect’. The children rewarded 
the devotion with an intense attachment the girls had not seen 
shown in England to nannies.**9 

Of course, the sisters were not scheming racists. Rather, they 
were snobbish young women spoiled by their upbringing and 
vulnerable to current prejudices. They had not really come to 
explore India: the country was just the background to their 
holiday. They wore a new bonnet every night and createdy~ 
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sensation by wearing white shoes with cherry-coloured bows.‘ 
Anglo-Indian society at ‘Dhoorghur’, the name given to Meerut 
in the journal, was closely regulated by rigid etiquette, and 
they complained of the monotony of tiffin parties, despite the 
fact that ‘unlimited flirtations’ took place on these occasions. 
With no manual chore to perform, totally isolated from the 
Indians by linguistic barriers, the girls were depressed by the 
dullness of life in the hot weather. They had expected ‘a perfect 
whirl of balls and pic-nics’ at ‘Dhoorghur’, but were ‘dreadfully 
disappointed’, feeling like exiles rather than holiday-makers.* 
Their dissatisfaction with India was different from Oakfield’s: 
Oakfield was a ‘miserable book’,*** presumably because they did 
not share W. D. Arnold’s moral anxiety. The illness of one of the 
sisters and of their brother made the other sister’s melancholy 
bubble over. But at the same time she was forced to admit that at 
least the male servants gave diligent service: the women, ‘though 
very good-natured, had not the slightest idea of nursing’.*** She 
noticed the tender care taken of her sister by all the attendants: 
‘Nothing could have been more gentle and thoughtful than 
the way in which these rough, untutored men always treated 
Nora during her illness.’ They ‘vied with each other in procur- 
ing most gorgeous flowers for Nora.’ One man ‘only thought of 
obtaining the largest and gaudiest blossoms’, but another ‘had 
much better taste, and sometimes made up very elegant bou- 
quets’, and yet another, a ‘dapper little Syce’ with ‘classical 
features’ and a ‘haughty expression’, would ‘climb a khud to 
gather a pretty orchis’.445 There was no talk of pistols then! A 
favourable portrait is given of a witty dandy-bearer. The sisters 
admit that the dandy-bearers always took great care of them 
and that the cooks produced sumptuous camp dinners.*#° 

In the journal, Madeline and Rosalind Wallace-Dunlop refer 
to their brother as ‘Keith’. The sisters did not feel any need to 
hide the attitudes of their dear brother to the natives. Keith had 
‘an insurmountable objection to dancing in the presence of 
“niggers” ’, so he and his guests danced inside the house, while 
a band of native musicians provided suitable Western-style 
music for them from the veranda.*4? He held brahmins ‘in such 
intense aversion, that very little would have made him quarrel 
with them’.“48 His sisters felt very sorry for him because of the 
job he had to do: ‘Fancy sitting all day in a hot kutchery,; 
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crowded to suffocation with reeking natives, . . . Is it surprising 
that a wrong judgment should sometimes be given, . . .’449 
Clearly, governing India was no holiday, especially as ‘Keith 
had a most absurd horror of a native’s coming near him: he 
declared he could detect the copperish smell of the colouring 
matter in their skins the instant they entered the room, and he 
would much sooner be touched by a toad than by one of their 
clammy hands.’*°° When he stopped to inspect police stations, 
native officials came tumbling out to salute the dburra sahib, the 
big boss, ‘but he, being in a great hurry, cut them all short bya 
few hasty words’, because he ‘had a great aversion to all 
salaaming’.**! He ‘had such an aversion to anything native, he 
would scarcely have walked two yards to see the most beautiful 
mosque’, but his sisters persuaded him that they must see Delhi 
and Agra on their way back to Calcutta.*®? Finally, the girls 
bear witness to the complete hardening of Anglo-Indian attitude 
towards the Eurasians: ‘those with the slightest taint of half- 
caste are ignored completely, and in India the eye gets educated 
to detect the least trace with a celerity that is astonishing.’** 
Without knowing what they are doing, the two girls with their 
naive, uncomprehending chatter give a clear indication of the 
volcano on top of which the British in India were then sitting. 

Robert Henry Wallace-Dunlop went back to England on 
leave in 1859. He was created C.B. in 1860! 


5 
CONCLUSION 


I hope that in the foregoing pages I have been able to bring 
home to my readers why the journals and memoirs of the 
British in the Indian subcontinent in the second half of the 
eighteenth century and the first half of the nineteenth may be 
worth studying today. By the middle of the nineteenth century 
these works had become an identifiable class of writing. As 
Miss Roberts put it: 


There can be no greater proof of the progress of taste, and the spread 
of intellect, than that afforded by the newly-excited curiosity which 
has been awakened by the descriptions given in modern tours and 
journals, of the beauties of British India. ... Pens and pencils... 
have lately been very briskly at work; the voyage to India is now so 
much shortened, that gentlemen belonging to the civil or military 
establishment can find time to travel through many parts of Europe 
during the period of their furlough, and have thus an opportunity of 
acquiring a taste for the picturesque, and the power of making com- 
parisons between the most celebrated places of the Western world, and 
the hitherto little regarded scenery of India. Details of tiger-hunts and 
curried soups, shawls, dragon china, and gold bangles, have been 
superseded by, or intermixed with, animated descriptions of temple 
and tower, lake and bowery grove; and though there are still many 
excellent persons who cast anchor in the harbour of Bombay without 
having the slightest desire to visit anything but the well-spread tables 
of the inhabitants of the seat of government, or, if joining a pic-nic 
party to Elephanta, think much more of cooling the claret than of the 
€xamination of the caves,—the greater number are capable of appre- 
Ciating the surrounding beauties of nature and art; those who do not 
commit their ideas to paper, assisting in creating and disseminating 
a taste for the study of Indian history and antiquities.’ 


Herbert Edwardes noted that the British reading public had 
become familiar with Indian customs and institutions, and the 
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Wallace-Dunlop sisters found that keeping travel journals had 
become very fashionable among P. & O. passengers.? 

As these works belong to two worlds, their maximum appeal 
will naturally be to those who are familiar with both. Emotions 
and anxieties are likely to be stirred by the persual of works which 
are a product of the British-Indian connection. When talking 
about my work with others, I have noticed that both British 
and Indian friends have been apprehensive about the revela- 
tions that my diggings might bring, the former embarrassed 
about the evidence on racial prejudice, cultural arrogance, and 
the philosophy of imperialism, the latter worried about the 
evidence on social, moral, and religious stagnation in the India 
of the period. Both groups are correct in guessing that there is 
much information on these aspects in the Indian journals and 
memoirs, but I hope that I have been able to demonstrate how 
admirably the two sets of data balance each other, so that there 
is no scope for one group to rejoice at the expense of the other 
at the netresult! As Lannoy puts it perspicuously, “The will to 
good is frustrated in every human society because each society 
is itself less than perfect and, in consequence, its members are 
mutilated.’* With the passing of the Empire and the cooling of 
emotions, we are now in a position to look at the British—Indian 
encounter in a better perspective than would have been possible 
earlier this century. There is also, as I hope I have been able to 
indicate, much more in these works than these two sets of infor- 
mation, to hold and absorb our interest, to delight as well as te 
stimulate thought. They teach us about life and should interest 
students of human affairs in general: many insights can be 
gained from them into social, political, economic, and religious 
issues which concern us today. A just estimation of their value 
has suffered because of the division of interests between histo- 
rians and students of literature. Historians are mainly pre- 
occupied with the acquisition of information, while students of 
English literature will need some knowledge of Indian history 
and cuiture before they can appreciate these beoks properly. I 
have enjoyed them immensely precisely because I have been 
able to respond to their hybridism in this respect, and I shall be 
pleased if I have succeeded in conveying some of my enjoyment. 

Essentially, the present undertaking was conceived of as an 
invitation to readers to come on a voyage with me: I have ex- 
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plored what I can, leaving to others the examination of those 
aspects of a various universe which they can do better than I. 
I was told by one historian, admittedly with some jocosity, that 
historians do not like literary people meddling in their subject; 
but I persisted in my endeavour, because first, I do not regard 
these books as the exclusive domain of any one discipline, and 
secondly, because I believe that a healthy meddling in each 
other’s subjects is a good thing: it enriches our human under- 
standing. While their value as historical documents is undeni- 
able, at the same time these books, as the expressions of British 
minds abroad, belong firmly to the realm of English letters, and 
between these two aspects there is no contradiction. They con- 
stitute a part of the story of the British in India in the relevant 
period, as told by themselves; they tell us a great deal about the 
subcontinent itself; and many a theme of the Anglo-Indian 
fiction of later times may be found embedded here. Those who 
have accompanied me on this voyage of mine will have realized 
that Kipling, for instance, did not arise out of a vacuity, but out 
ofan already established Anglo-Indian literary-artistic tradition, 
developed over a good hundred years. 

The panorama of a subcontinent unfolding under the scru- 
tiny of intelligent foreign observers, the extraordinary nature of 
many of the adventurgs and confrontations, the diverse specula- 
tions and creative impulses necessarily generated by them, the 
many discussions, dialogues, and stark cultural oppositions, the 
joys of different kinds of discovery and the special sorrows of 
exile: all these elements combine to provide us with material 
that is not only a pleasure to read, but which also encourages 
and sometimes compels us to think about various issues in life, 
clarifying areas of doubt and difficulty. Our attention is drawn 
to the problems and decisions faced by the authors from day to 
day, the tedious and gradual process whereby we gather infor- 
mation.and acquire a viewpoint on a subject, and the many 
inconsistencies as well as internal links contained within one 
body of opinions. Those fleeting moments of experience which 
were meaningful to the authors for one reason or another are 
set down like individual jewels in a large ornament, and their 
interrelations can be examined and understood. People’s pre- 
judices—and we all have some—can be seen in perspective 
when seen as threads in a large-scale pattern of ideas, beliefs, 
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and experiences. It is easier to understand and therefore forgive 
prejudices when we see how they arise, how even intelligent and 
kind men and women may be drawn into them through the 
network of circumstances. It becomes possible to make allow- 
ances for their biases and make their testimonies yield a measure 
of valuable truth. To take but one tiny example of a relevant 
sociological lesson that we can learn from these authors, if their 
depression and frustrations in India are understood, it helps us 
to understand the analogous problems of immigrant commun- 
ities in Britain in our times. 

As I read these authors, I felt a growing sense of obligation to 
their spirits; by writing this book, in which their labours are 
remembered, I have tried to discharge that obligation. Just as 
the experience of being in India enlarged the horizons of these 
men and women, so reading their works may enlarge ours. To 
quote Mrs Young’s ‘melancholy friend’, a teacher of Persian: 


Whoever has travelled is approved— 

His perfections shall be reflected as from a 
Mirror of light. 

There can be nothing more pure than water, 
But wherever it stagnates it becomes offensive.‘ 
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APPENDIX A 


Some Examples of Religious Debates from 
the Journals and Letters of Henry Martyn 


Mr. Brown’s moonshee, a Brahmin of the name of B. Roy came in and 
disputed with me two hours about the gospel. I was really surprised at 
him; he spoke English very well, and possessed more acuteness, good 
sense, moderation, and acquaintance with the scriptures, than I could 
conceive to be found in an Indian. He spoke with uncommon energy 
and eloquence, intending to show that Christianity and Hindooism did 
not materially differ. He asked me to explain my system, and adduce 
the proofs of it from the Bible, which he said he believed was the word 
of God. When I asked him about his idolatry, he asked in turn, what 
I had to say to our worshipping Christ. This led to inquiries about the 
Trinity, which, after hearing what I had to say, he observed was 
actually the Hindoo notion. I explained several things about the Jews 
and the Old Testament, about which he wanted information, with all 
which he was amazingly pleased. I feel much encouraged by this to 
go to instruct them. I see that they are a religious people, as St. Paul 
called the Athenians, and my heart almost springs at the thought, that 
the time is ripening for the fulness of the gentiles to come in. (1837 
edn., I, 446.) 


Employed in the Sanscrit grammar; Pundit said that one of the 
Mahratta pundits was much delighted with the parables, and that 
the people often got about him while he was writing, and were equally 
pleased at hearing them. He said we were much nearer the Hindoo 
notions than the Mussulmans. The cause of this opinion proved to 
be our Saviour’s conversation with Nicodemus, which he understood 
to refer to the Metempsychosis. However, I undeceived him, and in 
course of conversation endeavoured to create doubts in his mind about 
his superstitions. (op. cit., II, 6.) 


Passed the morning with the moonshee and pundit, dictating to the 
former a few ideas for the explanation of the parable of the rich fool. 
When I came to say, that there was no eating and drinking, &c. in 
heaven, but only the pleasures of God’s presence and holiness, and that, 
therefore, we must acquire a taste for such pleasures, the Mussulman 
was unwilling to write, but the Brahmin was pleased, and said that all 
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this was in the Puranas. ... At night the moonshee began a dispute 
which lasted for three hours and a half, on metaphysical subjects and 
therefore unprofitable. It began from something I was dictating to him 
from the New Testament. He said, if all the world but the Jews were 
idolators, and unable to come to the knowledge of the true God, 
why would God punish them? I attempted to prove that they were 
inexcusable, because they might know God (keeping in view Romans 
i.). When I arrived so far as to prove that there was necessarily an 
Almighty, wise, and good Being, omnipresent, he objected, that the 
four elements, or matter, might be that God. Before this was settled 
we got to another subject, which took up most of the time; it was this; 
according to him, infidel philosophers held, that matter having been 
immediately produced by Him who is everlasting, was necessarily 
everlasting too, and that therefore, this world would never be dis- 
solved, nor would there be any day of judgment, &c. The proofs of 
this were so incontrovertible, he said, that Mussulman believers had 
no refuge but in the divinity of the Koran which declared it. I could 
not possibly see how the eternity of God gave a necessary eternity to 
his works, and he was surprised at my not comprehending a point 
which was acknowledged on all hands. I told him how far I thought 
unassisted reason could go towards the discovery of a God, and said 
that there must necessarily remain some doubt on the subject, but that 
no infidel philosopher could give satisfactory proofs of any opinions he 
held on it; and that with respect to matter, the same power which 
created it out of nothing could reduce it again to nothing, and that 
whether it was any of it to be annihilated I did not know. Towards 
the close he said, ‘why, what proofs can any one give of the truth of 
the Scriptures,’ pointing to the Bible: the contemptuous smile with 
which he said this, let me a good deal into the true state of his mind, 
which was manifestly that of a sceptic. He told me that there were 
multitudes among them who believed in one God, but acknowledged 
no prophet. When he challenged me so confidently to produce any 
proofs, I told him of one which just occurred, and while I spoke of 
it he certainly felt confounded,—which was, that the prophets had 
spoken minutely of Jesus Christ hundreds of years before he was born. 
His reply to this certainly surprised me a good deal, after the acuteness 
he had discovered before; it was this,Conjuror swere able to foretell 
events, not by the power of the devil, but merely by a science like 
algebra; meaning astrology. I told him that if he would bring me a 
man who would tell me what I should do the next day I would give 
him eee He seriously and confidently promised to do it. (op. 
cit., II, 7-9. 


... the pundit is far less pleased, since I have given him the way of 5 
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salvation by Christ. He now says, they will never walk according to 
this... . [He] began to say... that the Christians held up Christ, as 
the Hindoos did their Goroo, and called him the Son of God. (op. 
cit., II, 22.) 


My faith tried by many things; disputes with moonshee and pundit 
very violent; moonshee shewed remarkable contempt of the doctrine 
of the Trinity. ‘It shews God to be weak if he is obliged to have a 
fellow; God was not obliged to become incarnate, for if we had all 
perished, he would not have suffered loss; and as to pardon, and the 
difficulty of it,’ says he, ‘I pardon my servant very easily, and there is 
an end of it. As to the Jewish scriptures, how do I know but they 
were altered by themselves; they were wicked enough to do it, just 
as they made a calf.’ All these things I answered so fully, that he had 
nothing to reply, but my spirit was greatly excited, chiefly by his 
contemptuousness. In the afternoon, I had a long onset ‘again with 
pundit, he also wanted to degrade the name of Jesus, and said neither 
Bramha, Bisher, nor Sub was so low as to be born of a woman, and 
that every sect wished to exalt its Goroo, and so the Christians did 


Jesus. (op. cit., II, 26-7.) 


Even the dark pundit has learned to ridicule the idea of there being a 
Lamb in Heaven. (op. cit., II, 35.) 


A Brahmin in the service of some Ranee, visiting my pundit, copied 
out the explanation of the parable in which the ten commandments 
were written, with a determination to put them all accurately into 
practice, in order to be united with God. What is strange, even the 


second commandment is approved in general. He had, however, two — 


questions—‘There was nothing commanded to be done, only things to 
be abstained from;’ and if he should be taken ill in the bazaar or while 
laughing, and die, and from fear of transgressing the third command- 
ment, should not mention the name of God, could he go to heaven? 


(op. cit., II, 39.) 


Pundit having taken the Sanscrit translation, went and gathered about 
him eleven other Brahmins, and began to expound. A Mollah passing 
by and understanding it was the Gospel; shut his ears and went away. 
(op. cit., II, 76.) 


The masters [native schoolmasters] admire it [the Sermon on the 
Mount] much, and call it ‘gyan ka [misprinted 6a in the text] bat, 
—words of wisdom. (op. cit., II, 77.) 
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Mirza said, ‘If I take clay, and mould and form it, that thing can have 
no comprehension what I am; then how should we know what God 
is, and how he subsists.’ . .. He took a piece of paper and said, ‘If I 
am God, it is not necessary I should enter that paper, I can cause a 
voice to proceed from it.’ I replied that God was not in Christ in order 
to teach men, but to make atonement for them; . . . (op. cit., IT, 128.) 


A Brahmin staid a long while; I explained to him the dealings of God 
with man from the beginning, the evidences of the truth of Christ, the 
necessity of an atonement, the wickedness of idolatry, ... But he 
seemed little affected. These are indeed the children of darkness. 
Mahomedans seem capable of fearing God, but these have not the 
smallest dread of an hereafter: they hear every awful truth with the 
smile of indifference. (op. cit., II, 135.) 


He [ a learned Parsi in Bombay] at last professed himself a Deist. ‘In 
my religion,’ said he, ‘they believe as Zoroaster taught, that the heaven 
and earth were made, but I believe no such thing. Is it to be credited, 
that God should have existed from eternity, and have done nothing 
till he created Adam and Eve. I answered, that it is not said that God 
did nothing, and that as for the world’s having existed from eternity, 
we had not near so much evidence for it, as we have for the truth of 
Moses’ account.’ He asked, why? What evidence have we for the 
truth of Moses’ account? I replied, he appeals to five hundred 
thousand people for the reality of the miracles. But, said he, that book 
might have been written many years after Moses. I said, that was 
impossible, because if another, subsequent to him, attempted to intro- 
duce a book of his, they might reply, In this book it is commanded 
that we read it to our children, &c., and talk of it. If this book there- 
fore be Moses’s, he must have given it to our fathers. As he did not, it 
cannot be Moses’s. Well, said the old man, it is a difficult subject, God 
knows what is the truth. Occasionally, I do not remember how, he 
made the following remarks: The miracles of dividing the red sea, &c. 
were only natural events. The Jews and Christians charge the Maho- 
metans with cruelty, in propagating religion with the sword. But 
what? was not Moses a warrior? Christ, it is true, was meek and 
lowly, a poor man to his death, but did not the Portuguese here in 
India, use force to convert the Hindoos. The Christians are all at 
variance with one another. The Portuguese say that all the English 
will perish. When I was beginning to explain the difficulty, and to 
mention the Reformation, he said, yes, I know, this was in the reign of 
Henry the Eighth. On my mentioning Satan, he said, I believe in no 
such person; God is all powerful, why does not he destroy him? I 
replied, why does not he extirpate evil from the world? The objection 
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which he made against religion, would be equally against fact. To his 
theory of the world’s having existed long before Adam, I brought his 
own objection; if the creation began in time, there must have been an 
eternity before it. Why was God so long idle? Or, do you make matter 
eternal, and so make two Gods? He replied, there is a distinction be- 
tween the eternity of God, and the eternity of matter. One is neces- 
sarily eternal, and the other existing indeed eternally, but yet created. 
I asked whether he could really perceive a distinction between them, 
for I could not. He attempted to explain this by an illustration, which 
I did not understand, nor he himself, possibly. (op. cit., II, 344-5.) 


He [Seid Ali, a Persian in Shiraz] then began to explain his own senti- 
ments on Soofeism, of which it appeared he was a passionate admirer. 
He spoke so indistinctly, and with such volubility, that I did not well 
comprehend him, but gathered from his discourse that we are all 
parts of the Deity. I observed that we had not these opinions in Europe, 
but understood that they were parts of the Brahminic system. On my 
asking him for the foundation of his opinions, he said the first argu- 
ment he was prepared to bring forward was this, God exists, man also 
exists, but existence is not two-fold, therefore God and man are of the 
same nature. The minor I disputed; he defended it with many words. 
I replied by objecting the consequences, Is there no difference be- 
tween right and wrong? There appeared a difference, he said, to us, 
but before God it was nothing. The waves of the sea, are so many 
aspects and forms, but it is still but one and the same water. In the 
outset he spoke with great contempt of all revelation. You know, said 
he, that in the law and Koran, &c. it is said, God created heaven and the 
earth, &c. Reverting to this, I asked whether these opinions were 
agreeable to what the prophets had spoken. Perceiving me to be not 
quite philosophical enough for him, he pretended some little reverence 
for them, spoke of them as good men, &c. but added that there was no 
evidence for their truth, but what was traditionary. I asked whether 
there was any thing unreasonable in God’s making a revelation of his 
will ?—he said, No. Whether a miracle for that purpose was not neces- 
sary, at least useful, and therefore credible? He granted it. Was not 
evidence from testimony, rational evidence? Yes. Have you then 
rational evidence for the religion of Mahomet? He said the division of 
the moon was generally brought forward, but he saw no sufficient evi- 
dence for believing it; he mentioned the Koran with some hesitation, 
as if conscious that it would not stand as a miracle. I said eloquence 
depended upon opinion, it was no miracle for any but Arabs, and that 
some one may yet rise up and write better. He allowed the force of the 
objection, and said, the Persians were very far from thinking the elo-) »- 
quence of the Koran miraculous, however the Arabs might think so... 
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The last observation he made was, that it was impossible not to think 
well of one, by whose example and instructions, others had become 
great and good; though therefore little was known of Mahomet, he 
must have been something, to have formed such men as Ali. Here the 
conversation ceased. I told them in the course of our conversation, 
that according to our histories, the law and gospel had been translated 
into Persian before the time of Mahomet. He said they were not to be 
found, because Omar in his ignorant zeal had probably destroyed 
them. He spoke with great contempt of the ‘Arab asses.’ (op. cit., II, 
359-61.) 


I have now lost all hope of ever convincing Mahomedans by argu- 
ment. The most rational, learned, unprejudiced, charitable men con- 
fessedly in the whole town [Shiraz], cannot escape from the delusion. 
I know not what to do but to pray for them. I had some warm con- 
versation with Seid Ali on his infidelity. I asked him what he wanted. 
Was there any one thing on earth, of the same antiquity, as well 
attested as the miracles, &c. of Christianity. He confessed not, but he 
did not know the reason he could not believe: perhaps it was levity 
and the love of the world, or the power of Satan, but he had no faith 
at all. He could not helieve even in a future state. He asked at the end, 
Why all this earnestness. I said, For fear you should remain in hell for 
ever, He was affected, and said no more. (op. cit., II, 371.) 


Seid Ali reading the second chapter of St. Matthew, where the star is 
said to go before the wise men, asked; Then what do you say to that, 
after what you were proving yesterday about the stars. I said, It was 
not necessary to suppose it was one of those heavenly bodies; any 
meteor that had the appearance ofa star was sufficient for the purpose, 
and equally miraculous. (op. cit., II, 371.) 


. .. daily disputes with Jaffier Ali Khan about the Trinity; if they may 
be called disputes, in which I bring forward no arguments, but 
calmly refer them to the Holy Scriptures. They distress and perplex 
themselves without measure, and I enjoy a peace, as respects these 
matters, which passeth understanding. (op. cit. II, 372.) 


. . . the Soofies declare themselves unable to account for the fierceness 
of their countrymen [Persians], except it be from the influence of 
Islam. . . . These Soofies are quite the methodists of the East. They 
delight in every thing Christian, except in being exclusive. . . . The 
doctrine of the Trinity they admired, but not the atonement, . . . (op- 
cit., II, 383.) es 
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It is a favourite tenet of the Soofies, that we should be subject to no 
law. Aga Baba said that if Christ, while he removed the old law, had 
also forborne to bring in his new way, he would have done still better. 
(op. cit., II, 385.) 


These Soofies pretend too to be latitudinarians, assigning idolaters the 
same rank as others in nearness to God, yet they have all in their turn 
spoken contemptuously of the Gospel. Perhaps because it is so deci- 
sively exclusive. (op. cit., II, 386.) 


I rejoined, . . . that Mahomedanism was itself rather a species of here- 
tical Christianity, for many professing Christians denied the divinity 
of our Lord, and treated the atonement as a fable. They do right, said 
he [Seid Ali]; it is contrary to reason that one person should be an 
atonement for all the rest. How do you prove it? it is no where said in 
the gospels. Christ said he was sent only to the lost sheep of the house 
of Israel. (op. cit., II, 388.) 


Can you give mea proof, said he [Seid Ali], of Christianity, that I may 
either believe, or be left without excuse if I do not believe—a proof 
like that of one of the theorems of Euclid? I said it is not to be ex- 
pected, but enough may be shewn to leave every man inexcusable. 


(op. cit., II, 389.) 


Peter’s Epistles he [Seid Ali] did not like. I used to like him in the 
Gospels, said he, but in his Epistles he uses terror. (op. cit., II, 390.) 


APPENDIX B 


Some Examples of Impressions of 
Indian Dancing and Music, Including the 
Cabaret Aspects of the Nautch, in the 
Journals and Memoirs 


It is difficult to give you any proper idea of this entertainment; which 
is so very delightful, not only to black men, but to many Europeans. 

- A large room is lighted up; at one end sit the great people who are 
to be entertained; at the other are the dancers and their attendants; 
one of the girls who are to dance comes forward, for there is seldom 
more than one of them dance at a time; the performance consists 
chiefly in a continual removing the shawl, first over the head, then off 
again; extending first one hand, then the other; the feet are likewise 
moved, though a yard of ground would be sufficient for the whole 
performance. But it is their languishing glances, wanton smiles, and 
attitudes not quite consistent with decency, which are so much 
admired; and whoever excels most in these is the finest dancer. 

The girl sings, while she is dancing, some Persian or Hindostan 
song; some of them are really pleasing to the ear, but are almost 
entirely drowned by the accompaniments: several black fellows stand 
behind, who likewise sing with all the strength of voice they are 
masters of, making, at the same time, the most ridiculous grimaces; | 
some of them playing upon a sifar, which is something like a guitar, 
but greatly inferior even to that trifling instrument; others on a sort 
of drum, or tamborin, usually called tomtom; but all this, loud as it is, 
is drowned by those who play with two pieces of bell-metal, which 
they work between their fingers, and make the same noise as braziers 
at work upon a large copper. 

—Mrs Kindersley, Letters from the Island of Teneriffe, Brazil, 
the Cape of Good Hope, and the East Indies, 1777, pp. 231-2. 


A jingling of unaccustomed sounds to my ears now interrupted my 
eulogiums, and immediately six or seven black girls were brought in, 
dressed in white muslin, loaded with ribbands of various colours, 
with two or three gold rings in their noses, by way of ornament, and 
silver casnets at their ancles and wrists, with which they beat-time- 
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very agreeably to the tamborines that attended them... . They sang 
lively and tender compositions alternately, as was apparent by the 
movement of their eyes and hands, but to me otherwise unintelligible; 
danced with good effect; and, I could perceive, were well rewarded. 


—(Anonymous) Hartly House, Calcutta, 1789, I, 76-7. 


Their dances require great attention, from the dancer’s feet being 
hung with small bells, which act in concert with the music. Two girls 
usually perform at the same time; their steps are not so mazy or active 
as ours, but much more interesting; as the song, the music, and the 
motions of the dance, combine to express love, hope, jealousy, despair, 
and the passions so well known to lovers, and very easily to be under- 
stood by those who are ignorant of other languages. The Indians are 
extremely fond of this entertainment, and lavish large sums on their 


favourites. 
—Forbes, Oriental Memoirs, 1813, I, 81. 


These dances [by ‘younger females’ on the occasion of the opening of 
the Dabhoi aqueduct at the commencement of the rainy season] were 
less formal, and more active than any I had seen in India, unlike those 
of the dancing-girls, and little resembling the English country-dance; 
the tune and figure seemed both unstudied; and the songs which 
accompanied them, like the rhapsodies of the Italian improvisatore, 
or those of their own Bhauts and minstrels, were all extemporaneous 
effusions. The dances on this occasion reminded me of those men- 
tioned in scripture, when ‘Miriam the prophetess, the sister of Aaron, 
took a timbrel in her hand, and the women went out after her, with 
timbrels and dances:’ or perhaps they were more like those which 
Lady Wortley Montague describes among the modern Greeks; . . . 


—Forbes, op. cit., II, 295. 


In the chamber above, but dimly distinguished, was a part of the 
Nawab’s band, every instrument being in full exercise. It is impossible 
to give any idea of this music. It appeared to me as if every instrument 
of which it was composed was tuned and screwed up to the highest 
pitch of which it was capable, without the smallest reference to the 
agreement of one instrument with another. Never before had we heard 
’ such fearful screeching and skirling as proceeded from this nobut 


khanna. 
—The Life and Times of Mrs. Sherwood, 1910 edn., p. 291. 


Every country has its own peculiar character and style of music; that 
of the East is sweet and melancholy in the extreme, but wonderfully 
melodious. I cannot speak scientifically of music, yet I know whats. 


22 
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lovely, and some of the old Indian airs to my taste surpass every air I 
ever heard in Europe as to their deeply touching pathos. 


—The Life of Mrs. Sherwood, 1854 edn., pp. 477-8. 
(Mrs Sherwood was in India in 1805-15.) 


A nautch commenced as soon as we seated ourselves on the sofa. Here 
I was again struck with the inconsistency which appears in all the 
arrangements of these people. Fond as they are of the nautch, the 
effect of this part of the entertainment was destroyed by two rows of 
men who stood the whole length of the room, in the centre, with large 
embroidered hand-punkhas to fan the guests on each side. The play of 
these punkhas allowed one to catch only momentarily the gesture of 
_ the performers. The strain of the song was in general monotonous: and 
it seemed as if amidst all the modulations the great effort was to make 
the sound of the English a in father predominant with a marked nasal 
tone. 

—The Private Fournal of the Marquess of Hastings, 1858, 1, 85-6. 


The nautch girls then sang only two at a time, but without any 
attempt at a duet after our fashion. It is very remarkable that, when 
it must be a great object to every one of these girls to show herself off 
to advantage, female tact has never instructed them to adopt a dress 
which might display gracefulness of form, or to attempt a dance which 
might exhibit accuracy of ear and lightness of step. On the contrary, 
they wear cumbrous trousers which entirely cover the feet; they havea 
profusion of petticoats with broad fringes, which they seem to be 
under the continual necessity of hitching up; their only movement is 
the shuffling forward three or four paces, and then retiring in the same 
way, sometimes extending a stiff arm with the fingers spread, some- 
times bending the arm on the head; and their highest elegance in 
winning airs appears to be the slipping otf and putting up again the 
part of the mantle or veil which is thrown over the head. There is a 
perpetual repetition of this last gentility. The natives will sit for hours 
enjoying this exhibition. To us nothing can be more tiresomely 
monotonous. 


—The Marquess of Hastings, op. cit., I, 145-6. (The journal covers 
the period 1813-18; both the extracts presented here are from 
diary entries in the year 1814.) 


. the Catalani of the East . . . was singing in a low but sweet voice 
some Hindoostanee songs, accompanied by inartificial and unmelo- 
dious native music. As the crowd was great, we adjourned into a small 
room opening out of the upper gallery, where we sat listening to y One. 
song after another, devoured by swarms of mosquitoes, till we were 
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heartily tired, when her place was taken by the Nach, or dancing 
girls,—if dancing that could be called which consisted in strained 
movements of the arms, head, and body, the feet, though in perpetual 
slow motion, seldom moving from the same spot. Some story was 
evidently intended to be told from the expression of their countenances, 
but to me it was quite unintelligible. I never saw public dancing in 
England so free from every thing approaching to indecency. Their 
dress was modesty itself, nothing but their faces, feet, and hands, being 
exposed to view. 
—Extract from Mrs Heber’s journal given in her edition of 
Bishop Heber’s Narrative of a Journey, etc., 1828, I, 38. 


A number of little boys came to the side of the river, and ran along by 
our vessel, which the crew were towing slowly along, singing an air 
extremely like that of ‘My love to war is going.’ The words were 
Bengalee, and unintelligible to me; but the purport I soon found out, 
by the frequent recurrence of ‘Radha,’ to be that amour of Krishna 
with the beautiful dairy maid, which is here as popular a subject with 
the boatmen and peasantry, as the corresponding tale of Apollo and 
Daphne can have been with the youth of Greece and Hellenized Syria. 
A few pice were thrown to these young singers by some of my servants. 
Their mode of begging strongly recalled to my mind something of the 
same sort which I have seen in England....This custom of the 
children singing, I had not met with before, but it seems common in 
this part of the country. All the forenoon, at different villages, which 
are here thickly scattered, the boys ran out to sing, not skilfully, 
certainly, but not unpleasantly. The general tune was like ‘My boy, 
Billy,’ Radha! Radha! forming the burden. 
/ —Bishop Heber, op. cit., I, 104. 


After we had been here a few minutes a set of dancing-girls entered the 
room followed by two musicians. I felt a little uneasy at this apparition, 
but Dr. Smith, to whom I mentioned my apprehension, assured me 
that nothing approaching to indecency was to be looked for in the 
dances or songs which a well-bred Hindoo exhibited to his visitors. I 
sat still, therefore, while these poor little girls, for they none of them 
seemed more than fourteen, went through the same monotonous evolu- 
tions which I had heard my wife describe, in which there is certainly 
very little grace or interest, and no perceptible approach to indecency. 
The chief part of the figure, if it can be called so, seemed to consist in 
drawing up and letting fall again the loose wide sleeves of their outer 
garments, so as to shew the arm as high as the elbow, or a very little 


higher, while the arms were waved backwards and forwards in a stiff 
and constrained manner. Their dresses were rich, but there was such 7.7 
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an enormous quantity of scarlet cloth petticoats and trowzers, somany 
shawls wrapped round their waists, and such multifarious skirts 
peeping out below each other, that their figures were quite hidden, 
and the whole effect was that of a number of Dutch dolls, though the 
faces of two or three out of the number were pretty. Two sung each a 
Persian and a Hindoostanee song with very pleasing though not power- 
ful voices, after which, as the demands both of curiosity and civility 
were satisfied, I gave them a gratuity, as I understood was usual on 
such occasions, as a token of their dismissal. 


—Bishop Heber, op. cit., I, 574. 


There was a good deal of Persian singing and instrumental music, the 
character of which does not seem a want of harmony, but dullness 
and languor. The airs were sung sotto voce; the instruments, chiefly 
guitars, were low-toned and struck in a monotonous manner; and 
the effect intended to be produced seemed rather repose and luxurious 
languor, than any more ardent or animated feeling. One man, a 
native of Lucknow, had a good natural voice, and two of the women 
sang prettily. The tunes had first parts only. The Nach women were, 
as usual, ugly, huddled up in huge bundles of red petticoats; and their 
exhibition as dull and insipid to an European taste as could well be 
conceived. In fact nobody in the room seemed to pay them any atten- 
tion, all being engaged in conversation, though in an under voice, and 
only with their near neighbours. 

—Bishop Heber, op. cit., II, 136. 


I ought not to omit, that the language of Bengal, which is quite dif- 
ferent from Hindoostanee, is soft and liquid. The common people are 
all fond of singing, and some of the airs which I used to hear from the 
_ boatmen and children in the villages, reminded me of the Scotch 
melodies. I heard more than once ‘My boy, Tammy,’ and ‘Here’s a 
health to those far away,’ during some of those twilight walks, after 
my boat was moored, ... 

—Bishop Heber, op. cit., II, 356. 


. .. he brought forward an odious specimen of Hindoostanee beauty, 
a dancing-woman, for my special gratification, but such a wretch,— 
dressed in faded blue muslin bordered with silver, put on in some 
fashion passing my comprehension. It appeared at least twenty yards, 
rolled in every direction about her, the ends brought over the shoulders 
and hanging down before, her hair falling wild about her face. She 
was dressed in good keeping for a mad woman. 

The musicians then commenced a native air, merely a repetition of 
four notes; she advanced, retreated, swam round, the while making 
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frightful contortions with her arms and hands, head and eyes. This 
was her “Poetry of motion’; I could not even laugh at it. 
—The Journal of Mrs. Fenton, 1826-1830, 1901, p. 243. 


Upon a handsome carpet, on each corner of which was placed a 
superb silver candlestick, were seated, upon our first entering the room, 
the dancers, magnificently but not tastefully dressed, in trowsers, petti- 
coats so immensely full that they would far exceed those of the most 
fashionable lady of the present day, a sort of sarree over their heads, 
and a quantity of ornaments of all descriptions in their noses and ears, 
and round their necks, hands and feet. They were for a long time 
employed in coquettishly arranging their costume, and in playing 
with their ankle ornaments. At length they began, not to dance, but to 
move gracefully, and slowly, throwing their arms about and waving 
their drapery, which they twisted round them, or let fall in becoming 
folds, whilst the musicians behind made.a tremendous, though not 
unharmonious noise with their vins, instruments played like a guitar, 
consisting of a long board, on which are placed strings of iron, with 
hollow gourds at each end as sounding boards, and their tom-toms, or 
small drums, which are beaten with the hand. They afterwards acted, 
or rather moved a sort of play, representing a courtship, but which 
the most fastidious prude might have witnessed, without running the 
risk of any offence to her modesty, and not very unlike the pantomimic 
scenes of our Opera. Indeed, it is surprising that a regular set of 
Nautch girls has never been imported for the English Stage, for they 
would be far more interesting than the Elephant of Siam, or the 
Siamese youths, and the novelty and the splendour of a Nautch would 
recommend them for a season at least. 

Many persons complain of the sameness of a Nautch, but, to me, 
the scene was so perfectly new, and so completely Oriental, that I was 
much delighted, and, I only wish, I had Sir Walter Scott’s powers of 
description, to give you an idea of this graceful entertainment. 

—Mrs Elwood, Narrative of a Journey, etc., 1830, II, 81-2. 


The Hindoos say, that though we excel them in many things, in music 
they are decidedly our superiors. This appears rather laughable, for 
theirs has 
“The sound 

Of riot and ill-managed merriment, 

Such as the jocund flute, or gamesome pipe 

Stirs up among the loose unlettered hinds, 

When for their teeming flocks and granges full, 

In wanton dance they praise the bounteous Pan, 

And thank the gods amiss.’ 
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Trumpets, pipes, drums of all sorts, tom-toms, and different kinds 
of stringed instruments, played on, both with the fingers and with a 
bow, are in use, and noise seems more admired than harmony; but, 
however, though it is a long time before the ear becomes reconciled 
to the Indian music, I ultimately rather liked it than otherwise, and 
there were some tunes that had a wild simplicity, by no means 


unpleasant. 
—Mrs Elwood, op. cit., II, 121. 


The floor was spread with a Turkey carpet, and European couches 
and chairs were placed around. The poles of the tent were dressed 
with flowers, and lights hung in festoons from one to the other. The 
dancing girls, with their assistants, the musicians, (if I dare give them 
that name,) were scattered in groups about the place. In every direc- 
tion was heard the tinkling of their silver ornaments as they moved in 
slow and graceful circles, and at every point were seen their variegated 
forms gently waving like a garden of tulips before the ‘sweet south.’ 
They were dressed in little jackets of white, open at the bosom and 
hanging loosely over the hips, with a pair of silken trowsers, red, or 
more frequently of plaid, of various bright colours, made extremely 
wide and almost concealing their feet, which, ‘like little mice peeped 
in and out,’ each toe ornamented with a silver ring, hung round with 
little sounding beads. Upon their ancles were large circles of silver 
with the same pendents, which are generally attached to all their 
decorations, and on which they exercise much ingenuity to make them 
chime with their motions. A red gauze petticoat with a deep binding 
of silver, made so large as to hang in many folds, was fastened round 
the waist by a silver cord with large tassels at the ends of it, and a 
scarlet or green drapery or veil, with borders of silver or golden 
fringe, passing over the head and falling across the bosom, hung in a 
point to the ground. From behind this screen they performed all the 
‘coquetterie’ of their dances, which indeed is all the dance seems 
designed for; covering the face with it at one moment, the head 
turned with a languishing air on one side, then drawing it away with 
an arch smile, and darting the glances of their dark eyes full upon you. 
After coming forward a little distance, their arms moving gracefully in 
concord with their feet in a species of ‘glissade,’ for all their steps are 
sliding, they sink suddenly and make the prettiest pirouétte imagin- 
able; their loose petticoat thrown by a quick turn out of its folds, and 
borne down by the weight of its border, encircles them like a hoop; 


they gently round their arms, affect to conceal their faces behind their _ } 


screens of gauze, and then rising, bridle up their necks, as conscious 
that they had completely overcome you; their eyelids are always 
touched with antimony, which adds very much to the languor of their 
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expression. They have armlets above the elbow, and bracelets from 
the wrist to where the arm begins to swell; around their necks are in- 
numerable necklaces; a golden clasp with drops to it is fastened to a 
lock of hair which hangs down the forehead and nearly joins the 
brows; a small round piece of dark enamel studded with spangles is 
pressed upon the division of the eyebrows; a large ring with a small 
jewel in it hangs from one of their nostrils, reaching nearly to the 
chin; they have rings in their ears and on their fingers, and a small 
mirror about an inch in diameter attached to a thumb-ring, com- 
pletes their adornments. Their nails, both on the toes and fingers, are 
stained a pinkish colour with the juice of the henna. 

The musicians who accompany these dancing girls are a debauched 
looking set of fellows, who beat the tom-tom and play on the most 
common Hindoo viol. They stand in a row behind the dancers, and 
not content with their instrumental noise, vociferate with all their 
might in concert with it. The singing of the women was lamentable 
enough; the great merit seemed to be who could shout loudest, and 
so equal were their talents that it would be difficult to adjudge the 
prize. With the exception of the well known Persian air, “Tauza bu 
Tauza, Nuo bu nuo,’ they have very few good songs. They possess such 
admirable lungs that they are able to continue without diminution 
through a long night; their screeching notes break in upon all conver- 
sation, and come upon the sense with so little harmony, that it is 
difficult to avoid rushing into the street with both your hands to your 
ears—an action which I detected myself performing much more 
frequently than my politeness justified. 

—Captain Skinner, Excursions in India, etc., 1832, I, 704. 


We had a most beautiful night, as calm as possible; and I was kept 
awake (that I might observe it) by the voices of my rowers, who 
murmured a very sweet air, for I cannot call it singing, to keep their 
oars in time. . . . I could not gather the meaning of the song the crew 
of my boat chanted, but the words sounded softly enough. The 
moaning of their voices seemed to me to be like what is understood in 
Scotland by a ‘sugh,’ and might very well have passed for a hushaby, 
when the nurse had nearly succeeded in murmuring herself to sleep, 
as well as her infant. I think the words of the Hindoo melodies are 
scarcely worth recording; such I mean as are sung by the working- 
classes. They celebrate eating and sensuality generally so much, that 
they might seem to disprove the Indian’s claim to great abstinence, 
which, from their devotions to their meals, I have already questioned. 

—Captain Skinner, op. cit., II, 252-3. 


One fellow played upon a very novel instrument, composed of a” 
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graduated series of common English earthenware slop-basins, which he 
struck with two plectra of bamboo; a primitive, yet not inharmonious 
attempt at musical glasses. 

One of the nautch-girls, Alfina by name, like Calypso among her 
maidens, greatly excelled her fellows in stature, beauty, and grace. 

Each set of dancing girls is usually furnished with an old crone of a 
woman, who takes care of their finery, their interests, (and their 
morals, perhaps;) and a band of two or three musicians, generally con- 
sisting of a kind of violin, a species of mongrel guitar, and a tom-tom, 
or small drum, played with the fingers: sometimes a little pair of 
cymbals are added. The musicians also join occasionally their voices 
with those of the women—which are dreadfully shrill and ear- 
piercing—in this ‘concord of sweet sounds.’ At the close of each 
stanza of the song, the girl floats forward towards the audience, by a 
sort of ‘sidling, bridling,’ and, I may add, ‘ogling’ approach, moving 
her arms"gently round her head, the drapery of which they are con- 
stantly and gracefully employed in arranging and displacing; now 
mercifully concealing with the tissue veil one brilliant or languid eye 
(as the case may be) ,—sometimes effecting a total eclipse; or, allowing 
the whole head to be seen, in order to display the Sevigné of pearl on 
her forehead, (for this elegant ornament, now dignified by a place 
upon the fairer fronts of my countrywomen, is strictly oriental,) the 
massive and numerous earrings which disfigure the feature they are 
intended to adorn, or the heathenish and unaccountable nose-ring, the 
use of which (for it is certainly no ornament) it is hard to discern,— 
unless these dangerous sirens are furnished with them, like pigs, to 
keep them out of mischief! 

The lithe, snake-like suppleness of their arms excites, at first, great 
surprise in the European spectator; but not more so, I suspect, than 
the horizontal evolutions of the nether limbs of our opera nautch- 
women would astonish the weak mind of a suddenly imported 
Mussulman. 

On entering a room, the dancing-girls and their followers salaam 
respectfully to the company, and then, amid a confused jingling of 
bracelets and anklets, and an all-pervading odour of attar, squat 
quietly down in a semi-circle until called upon to display. 

For the applauding ‘Wa! wa! Ka khoob!’ (‘Brava! Beautiful’) of 
the spectator, they return a smile and a low salaam. Natives of rank 
sometimes give more solid proofs of their approbation, by ordering the 
two hands of the charmer to be filled with gold or silver coins. 

The dress of the Indian dancing-girl is infinitely more decent than 
that of our French or Italian figurantes, the long silken trousets/de- 


scending quite over the feet. The upper portion of the costume, how- 
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ever, I am bound to say, is not always quite so impervious to sight as a 
boddice of more opaque texture than muslin might render it. 
European ladies not unfrequently attend these spectacles; and, when 
the dancers are warned beforehand, they only witness a graceful and 
sufficiently stupid display; but, if thrown off their guard by applause, 
there is some danger of their carrying the suppleness of their body and 
limbs quite beyond the graceful, and even bordering on the disgusting. 
The situation ofa gentleman in this case is irksome and uncomfortable; 
and he sits in constant and not unfounded dread lest these fair libérales 
in morality should commit some, perhaps unintentional, solecism 
against decency. 
—Captain Mundy, Pen and Pencil Sketches, etc., 1832, I, 88-92. 


Two very pretty sisters performed an exceedingly graceful dance, 
called the kite-dance. The air is slow and expressive, and the dancers 
imitate in their gestures the movements of a person flying a kite,—an 
amusement common in India. The attitudes incident to this perfor- 
mance are most favourable to Indian grace and suppleness, and the 
heaven-ward direction of the eyes displays these features,—as doubt- 
less my fair countrywomen know,—to the very best advantage. 


—Captain Mundy, op. cit., I, 143. 


. +80 we drank our claret and smoked our hookahs to the tune of 
*Tasa ba tasa,’ and other fashionable Eastern airs. The women seemed 
at least as much amused with us as we were with them, Umballa being 
seldom visited by Europeans, and the worthy Resident the only white 


inhabitant. 
—Captain Mundy, op. cit., I, 146. 


I asked one of the nautch girls, who was peering through the window, 
what she thought of the English ladies’ dancing; and the nutbrown 
disciple of Terpsichore replied, that ‘they nautched very well, only 
they jumped too high.’ 

During dinner a party of Khalamuts, or bards, sang several songs, 
accompanying themselves on a species of guitar and violin—one of 
their instruments was formed of a hollow gourd. These musicians, who 
were the private servants of the Colonel,* and the best of their jat, ac- 
companied the Commander-in-chief for several weeks on his journey. 
At first I hated the very sight, much more the sound of them; next 
tolerated, and finally liked their simple music. The airs are usually 

*Colonel James Skinner, alias Sikander Sahib, the celebrated military adven- 
turer and founder of the cavalry regiment ‘Skinner’s Horse’. He was born of a 
Scottish father and a Rajput mother. See Dennis Holman, Sikander Sahib. (See 
Bibliography for full details.) 
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soft, melancholy, and monotonous, particularly those to which the 
love-sick ditties of the Persian poets are set. But others, setting forth 
the exploits and virtues of ‘Jimmes Sahib’ [i.e. Colonel James Skinner], 
or the glories of the ‘Company kee Nishan’ [i.e. the Company’s 
standard], are couched in gayer and more heroic strains. Before the 
musicians left us, I had become quite a fanatico for Indian minstrelsy, 
and gave my ‘wah! wah!’ ofapplause to a favourite gazzul of Hafiz, or 
sprightly kuhirwa air, with at least as much judgment and discern- 
ment as is displayed by one-half of the pit-frequenting cognoscenti 
in their distribution of “bravos!’ to the productions of Rossini or 

Paesiello. 
—Captain Mundy, op. cit., I, 348-9. (So there is a distinct progress in 
Mundy’s work in the appreciation of these novel entertainments.) 


The parties, which appear in regular rotation, usually consist of seven 
persons; two only of these are the dancers, who advance in front of the 
audience, and are closely followed by three musicians, who take up 
their posts behind: a mussaulchee plants himself with his torch on either 
side, elevating or depressing his flambeau, according to the move- 
ments of the arms and feet of the nautch girls. 

These ladies present very picturesque figures, though somewhat en- 
cumbered by the voluminous folds of their drapery. Their attire 
consists of a pair of gay-coloured silk trowsers, edged and embroidered 
with silver, so long as only to afford occasional glimpses of the rich 
anclets, strung with small bells, which encircle the legs. Their toes are 
covered with rings, and a broad, flat, silver chain is passed across the 
foot. Over the trowsers a petticoat of some rich stuff appears, contain- 
ing at least twelve breadths, profusely trimmed, having broad silver or 
gold borders, finished with deep fringes to the same. The coortee, or 
vest, is of the usual dimensions, but it is almost hidden by an immense 
veil, which crosses the bosom several times, hanging down in front 
and at the back in broad ends, either trimmed to match the petticoat, 
or composed of still more splendid materials, the rich tissues of 
Benares. The hands, arms, and neck, are covered with jewels, some- 
times of great value, and the hair is braided with silver ribands, and 
confined with bodkins of beautiful workmanship. The ears are pierced 
round the top, and furnished with a fringe-like series of rings, in addi- 
tion to the ornament worn in England: the diameter of the nose-ring is 
as large as that of a crown-picce; it is of gold wire, and very thin; a 
pearl and two other precious gems are strung upon it, dangling over 
the mouth, and disfiguring the countenance. With the exception of 
this hideous article of decoration, the dress of the nautch girls, when the 
wearers are young and handsome, and have not adopted thé too 
prevailing custom of blackening their teeth, is not only splendid but 
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becoming; but it requires, however, a tall and graceful figure to sup- . 
port the cumbrous habiliments which are worn indiscriminately by 
all the performers. 

The nautch girls of India are singers as well as dancers; they com- 
mence the vocal part of the entertainment in a high shrill key, which 
they sustain as long as they can; they have no idea whatsoever of 
modulating their voices, and the instruments which form the accom- 
paniment are little less barbarous; these consist of two nondescript 
guitars, and a very small pair of kettledrums, which chime in occa- 
sionally, making sad havoc with the original melodies, some of which 
are sweet and plaintive. The dancing is even more strange, and less 
interesting than the music; the performers rarely raise their feet from 
the ground, but shuffle, or to use a more poetical, though not so ex- 
pressive a phrase, glide along the floor, raising their arms, and veiling 
or unveiling as they advance or describe a circle. The same evolutions 
are repeated, with the most unvarying monotony, and are continued 
until the appearance of a new set of dancers gives a hint to the preced- 
ing party to withdraw. It is said that, on some occasions, the native 
spectators have been so much enraptured with the accomplishments 
displayed by a celebrated dancer, as to tear their clothes in extacy, 
and make the air resound with cries of ‘wah! wah!’ but such enthus- 
iastic demonstrations of delight are extremely rare. The gravity of the 
higher classes of natives is usually exceedingly profound, and few 
compromise their dignity by giving loose to any emotion in public. In 
general, the audience maintains a steady imperturbability of counten- 
ance, the manifestations of pleasure being confined to the attendants 
of the dancers. The mussaulchees, as they brandish their torches, grin 
their approbation, looking unutterable things; and the musicians also, 
apparently in a state of enchantment, not only express their gratifica- 
tion by eloquent smiles, but break out into frequent exclamations of 
‘bhote! bhote!? an almost untranslatable term, which is used to 
denominate excess of any thing. 

The only novelty presented by the fresh band of dancers is the colour 
of the dress, or the value of the ornaments; the performances are pre- 
cisely the same, European eyes and ears being unable to distinguish 
any superiority in the quality of the voice or the grace of the move- 
ments. By the natives, however, different dancers are held in different 
degrees of estimation; the celebrated Nickee, of Calcutta, has long 
held the rank of prima donna of the East. In India, a reputation once 
established is not endangered by a rage for novelty, or the attractions 
of younger candidates: “fashions do not alter, new styles are not 
adopted, and the singing of an angel, if differing from that of Nickee, 
would not be thought half so good. She has been styled the Catalani oi 
Hindostan; she is now the Pasta, and will be the Sontag, or the Mali-.. .. 
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bran who may next arise to delight the European world. Some English 
singers of eminence performing at Calcutta, understanding that the 
king of Oude was an ardent admirer of music, travelled to Lucknow in 
the hope that the superior excellence of their performances would 
ensure them an engagement at his court. They were disappointed; 
they had neither the power of lungs, nor the faculty of screaming, 
necessary to lap native ears in Elysium, and the experiment failed. 

+ ... Many of the nautch girls are extremely rich, those most in esteem 
being very highly paid for their performances: the celebrated Calcutta 
heroine already mentioned receives 1,000 rupees (£100) nightly, 
wherever she is engaged. In the presence of European ladies the 
dancing of the nautch girls is dull and decorous: but when the audience 
is exclusively masculine, it is said to assume a different character. 


—Miss Roberts, Scenes and Characteristics of Hindostan, 1835, I, 248-53. 


Moosulman gentlemen of rank frequently give parties to the European 
visitants at Delhi, in which ladies are included, and at these, the nautch 
or dancing-girls are invariably introduced: the prima donna, named 
Alfina, isa very celebrated artiste, outscreaming all her contemporaries, 
and keeping possession of the floor when vainly-aspiring rivals are 
desired to sit down. Sometimes five or six sets of these inharmonious 
vocalists appear together, all singing at the same time, after the fashion 
of a Dutch chorus, the natives not having an idea of making their 
voices accord with each other. The dancing, though not equally 
barbarous, is exceedingly tiresome, when, as in the presence of ladies, 
it is circumscribed within the bounds of propriety; but there are some 
European gentlemen who acquire the native taste for an exhibition 
which, when addressed to male eyes alone, is said to be not particularly 
decorous. 

—Miss Roberts, op. cit., III, 186-7. 


The musicians of Cutch are acquainted with all these principles of 
composition [i.e. by means of régas], and have attained considerable 
proficiency in their application. 

They use instrumental music for three purposes: as an assistance of 
bardic recitals; as an accompaniment to the movements of their 
dancers; and as forming a part of their religious ceremonies. 

The most favorite instrument in use is the Bin, or Vina. It has a 
finger-board resembling that of the guitar, supported on two large 
gourds, one at each end. The manner of playing on it is, to allow one 
gourd to rest on the knee, and the other at the back of the shoulder: 
the frets are unusually high and broad; and the strings, being of brass 
and iron-wire, the instrument would seem peculiarly difficult to,use; 
the more so, as the character of the music played requires considerable 
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. execution. The fingers of the right hand, however, are armed with 
wire shields, and the left hand supports the instrument. The Vina has 
seven Wires; .. . 

The Rawgnees are usually played upon the Vina, accompanied by 


the Pukhawuj, a small drum used for the purpose of keeping time. All © 


these airs are distinguished by a poetic name, but the sameness of 
them is remarkable. The most pleasing air I have heard is the ‘mid- 
night’ Rawg; it is a sweet and simple melody, but generally en- 
cumbered by the artist with variations of unimaginable tediousness. A 
Hindu musician uses his gamut, like the figures of a Chinese puzzle, or 
the beads of a kaleidoscope, shifting them into the most singular 
positions, yet every change bearing a most fraternal resemblance to 
the rest. A transition is seldom made from the original key, although 
they possess a great variety of modes; and their skill seems to be dis- 
played in the exercise of peculiar ingenuity. A native musician will 
remain engaged in a display of his art, for many hours, apparently 
without fatigue, delighting his audience, but wearing himself a 
countenance of the most intense anxiety. 

In addition to the Vina, the Cutch minstrels use the Sitarr, or 
guitar, the Saringi, or fiddle, the Rubbab, or lyre, and the Murchung, 
a sort of jews’ harp. All these instruments are accompanied by either 
small drums of various tones, or cymbals, to keep measures, and 
accent the airs. 

The bowls of all these instruments are made from gourds, and are 
strung with wire. The prejudices of the Hindus forbid the use of 
animal fibre; consequently, the Brahmins, who condescend to practise 
these instruments, would consider their sacred fingers defiled by the 
touch of a cat-gut string. 

In their temples they allow only drums and cymbals to be used; the 
din of which is sometimes increased beyond its common intensity by 
the addition of the Sanooree, a rude horn possessing great shrillness. 
Itinerant musicians are sometimes to be met in the large towns of 
Anjar, Mandavie, and Bhooj. They are usually of the Kalatnee caste, 
and travel together in small parties; the men carry the Sitarr, and a 
gourd containing a few trifles, or a little grain for their support; whilst 
the women who accompany them chaunt a wild, but plaintive melody, 
pleasing to the ear from its extreme simplicity. 

The Kalatnees are a low-caste race, very poor, but abundantly 
cunning, and ingenious in their calling. They are a vagrant tribe, and 
gain a living by the arts of juggling and minstrelsy. Some modern 
writer considers them synonymous with the Mahratta Vanjari, from 
whom is traced the probable origin of the gypsies. a 

Few of the natives study music as an art; and the practice of it is 


restricted chiefly to hired minstrels. Wealthy persons generally retain 2. , 
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such men; and the poor are content with the strains of wandering - 
minstrels, and the sonorous clamour of their religious worship. Women 
of character never practise any branch of the fine arts, as it is con- 
sidered incompatible with morality and good breeding. 

In conclusion, I must offer the opinion, that although Hindu music, 
as played in Cutch, has little variety of subject, yet their instrumental 
performances are pleasing, from their perfect correctness in time 
and tune. 

—Mrs Postans, Cutch, 1839, pp. 183-7. 


...the dancers at Sir Jamsetjee’s were perfect in their art. They 
advanced, retired, revolved, and advanced again as usual, while the 
musicians grinned, and nodded, and stamped, and made horrible 
faces of intense excitement, as it is their duty to do. 


—Mrs Young (previously Postans), The Moslem Noble, 1857, p. 34. 


. .. the Natch woman of India, on her flat foot, with her doubtfully 
poetic gestures, and hand upraised, in style so essaying, rather as a 
fishwife than a Houri, to render to every ear the glowing anacreons of 
the immortal Hafiz. 


—Mrs Young, op. cit., p. 93. 


The other evening we went to a party given by Ramohun Roy, a rich 
Bengallee baboo; the grounds, which are extensive, were well illumi- 
nated, and excellent fireworks displayed. 

In various rooms of the house nach girls were dancing and singing. 
They wear a petticoat measuring, on dit, one hundred yards in width, 
of fine white or coloured muslin, trimmed with deep borders of gold 
and silver; full satin trousers cover the feet; the doputta, or large veil, 
highly embroidered, is worn over the head, and various ornaments of 
native jewellery adorn the person. 

They dance, or rather move in a circle, attitudinizing and making 
the small brass bells fastened to their ankles sound in unison with their 
movements. Several men attended the women, playing on divers 
curiously-shaped native instruments. 

The style of singing was curious; at times the tones proceeded finely 
from their noses; some of the airs were very pretty; one of the women 
was Nickee, the Catalani of the East. 


—Mrs Parks, Wanderings of a Pilgrim, etc., 1850, I, 29-30. 


As may be naturally supposed, I could talk of nothing but Khasgunge 
[Colonel Gardner’s residence], and favoured the party with some 


Hindustani airs on the sitar, which I could not persuade to 
admire; to silence my sitar a dital harp was presented to me; paleriy 
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less, I retained a secret fondness for the native instrument, which 
recalled the time when the happy slave girls figured before me. 


—Mrs Parks, op. cit., II, 1. 


...some sixty or eighty Mahratta women came forward, and per- 
formed several dances sacred to the season, singing as they moved on 
the turf, in a circular dance called the ras, in imitation of the gopis; 
and the ‘Songs of Govinda,’ as addressed by Kaniya to Radha and 
her companions, were rehearsed at this festival, with a scenic repre- 
sentation of Kaniya and the gopis. “The listener could not depart after 
once hearing the sound of the flute, and the tinkling of the gopias’ feet; 
nor could the birds stir a wing; while the pupils of the gopias’ eyes all 
turned towards Creeshna.’ 

—Mrs Parks, op. cit., II, 116-17. 


The sounds that accompany are more remarkable than the words of 
the song. Each fresh verse is ushered in by a loud howl so strikingly 
discordant that your every nerve starts at it, and so prolonged that 
anticipation wearies of looking forward to its close. To which follows 
the Aria, a collection of sharp chatterings, in a key strained at least two 
notes above the voce di petto, which, nevertheless, must be forced up to 
the mark, falsetto being unknown here: and, lastly, the conclusion of 
the phrase—a descent into the regions of the basso till the voice dies 
away, vaguely growling—lost, as it were, and unable to emerge from 
the depths into which it strayed. Then the howl, the chatterings, the 
soprano scream, and the growl over again. Half an hour of this work 
goes to the formation of a Scindian melody. 

Melody! 

Well, yes, melody! You see, sir, all around you are ecstatised, conse- 
quently there must be something to attract admiration in the perfor- 
mance. Of all the arts music is the most conventional. What do 
you think Orpheus would have thought of Thalberg—Thalberg of 
Orpheus? The traditions of all ancient people, Hindoos, Persians, 
Greeks, Romans, and others, tell of minstrels who worked miracles by 
the voice, the guitar, the lute, and the lyre. The music of the Greeks 
and Romans is beyond our reach; that of the Hindoo and the Persian 
is still in its old age, much the same, I should suppose, as it was when 
it began to exist. Accustomed to his own system, the Indian cannot 
derive the least pleasure from ours: the noisiness confuses him, his ear 
cannot detect a phrase, and he is ignorant of its harmony as he would 
be insensible to discord: he wonders greatly how it is that the Euro- 
pean, so superior to him in arms and arts, can be so far behind in this 
one science, and he turns with eagerness to the strain familiar to his 
ear; not to the ‘Hindostanee melodies,’ which are occasionally com=~ 
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posed in London, but to an honest, downright bit of barbarism, such 
as we have just now heard. | 

After my description, you will be astonished to hear that I could 
ever do anything but suffer during the endurance of the minstrel’s 
song. At first all was pure torture. Presently, the ear in its despair 
began to make friends with the least harsh sounds, as prisoners do 
with spiders or jailers. Then, as a note or two became familiar, the utter 
strangeness wore off, and a sensation of grotesque enjoyment, novel 
and unexplainable, struggled into existence. At last, when a few years 
had thoroughly broken my taste to bear what you have just heard, I 
could listen to it not only without the horror you experience, but also 
with something more like gratification than composure. Possibly I 
like it better for the disgust it provoked at first. So the Highlander 
learns to love his screaming, wheezing, bagpipe; the German his putre- 
scent Sauerkraut, the Frenchman haut-godét in game, the Italian his 
rancid olives, and all the world their snuff and cigars—things which, 
at first they must, as they were human, have hated. 

The songs generally sung by these Eastern jongleurs are legends, 
ballads, certain erotic verses which are very much admired by every 
class, and mystical effusions which the learned enjoy, and which the 
unlearned, being utterly unable to comprehend them, listen to with 
the acutest sensations of pleasure. The Homer of Scinde is one Sayyid 
Abdel Latif, a saintly bard, whose Risalo or collection of distichs upon 
traditionary themes of the two passions—love and war—has been set 
to different musical modes, and is, by the consenting voice of society, 
admitted to be a perfect chef d’oeuvre, a bit of heaven on earth. 


—Burton, Scinde, 1851, II, 174-7. 


I promised you a nautch, Mr. Bull, and Hari Chand has secured 
the services of a celebrated lady of pretty name, Mahtab—the 
“Moonbeam:’ here she comes with her sisters, each sitting in her own 
kajawah*—altogether a train of nine camels. 

Mahtab, the Donna of Larkhana, is quietly beautiful as her name- 
sake. The exact setting of every feature in that perfect oval of hers 
gives her as many lovely faces as there are varying positions for that 
one. The gloss of youth is on her hair and marble-like transparent 
skin—mouth, eyebrows, eyelashes, all look new, unused, fresh as the 
day they were finished by the hand of Nature. The expression of her 
countenance is strange in one so admirable and so admired: it is 
settled melancholy, as if the owner had been a victim to some grande 
passion—which, by the by, is not the case. You cannot help every now 


* ‘A kind of camel litter; a pair of gigantic ladle-shaped panniers, in Which 
Scindian ladies stow themselves away.’—Burton’s footnote. = - 
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and then wishing that a smile, or a frown, or a sneer would rumple 
those finished lips, that tall, calm brow—that she would appear 
somewhat more human, less like a statue in a moonlit walk. 

Your eyes, weary with the beauties of her face shift to her figure, 
where, if perfection ever was, there you discover it. Your glance 
slowly takes in a throat, to which ‘tower of ivory,’ “gazelle’s neck,’ and 
all that kind of thing, would be studied insults: thence it shifts linger- 
ingly to a line of shoulder, where, if it could, it would stay; but on it 
must go, to understand what a bust is, and to see what a woman’s 
waist might be—not, as you shudderingly recollect, what it is so often 
made to be—thence— 

But stop, Mr. Bull. At this rate you will be falling in love with the 
Moonbeam:—I tremble to think of the spirit in which your lapse 
would be received by the bonneted, well curled, be-mantled, straight- 
laced, be-petticoated partner of your bosom, I would almost engage 
you to say nothing of the scene when you return home: it would 
grieve me even to dream of ‘minx’ and ‘savage’ in connection with 
yonder masterpiece of prettiness. 

A sigh at the idea, and we will give a signal for the start. 

The musicians, one pipe, one guitar, and two kettledrums, sit down 
heavily upon rugs in a corner of the tent: opposite them are the ladies, 
who, with the exception of Mahtab—bless her instinct !—have hung 
gold in every bit of attainable cartilage, and converted themselves into 
bales of brocade and satin elaborately mixed. Their toilette, I need 
scarcely remark, is the acme of /a mode: they can scarcely stand on 
their slippers, the tightness of their shalwars round their ancles im- 
pedes the lower circulation, and their hair is strained off their fore- 
heads so tightly as almost to pull their features out of place. There are 
swords, daggers, and shields in the party, and, more dangerous still, 
sundry flasks and phials containing a colourless liquid, which I am 
told is water, which I believe to be something stronger. 

The nautch commences with a pas seul: the Moonbeam is going to 
engross every eye. You perhaps expect one of those grievous and 
laborious displays of agility, to which Europe has limited professional 
dancing. Oh, no! An entrechat in these regions would shave a girl’s head, 
a pas de Zephyre bleed her, and half-a-dozen petits battements consign 
her to a dark inner room without windows and with bare walls. 
Mahtab floats forward so softly that trace of exertion is imperceptible: 
slowly waving her white arms, she unexpectedly stands close to you, 
then turning with a pirouette—it has no other name, but its nature 1s 
widely different from the whirligig rotations of a Taglioni—she sinks 
back, retires and stands motionless as wax-work, and then again all 
da capo, with the beautiful sameness that becomes her face and figure, . 


The guitar is in the seventh heaven of ecstasy, the pipe is dying away” 
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with delight, and the kettledrums threaten to annihilate their instru- 
ments. The lady’s sisters or rather sisterhood are too completely under 
the spell even to feel envious, and you, Mr. Bull, are inclined to 
vociferate, as is your wont, ‘Brav-o!’ 

There is nothing particularly interesting or exciting in the pas de 
deux, and the other trifles in which Mahtab’s companions display 
themselves, whilst the beauty sits motionlessly reposing. You feel that 
there is something in her look which spurns rather than courts ardent 
eyes, and you are disposed to yawn after a minute’s inspection of the 
troop, and to contort your countenance when you fix your ear upon 
the Chinese melody of the music. The musicians may amuse you fora 
moment. They are all en train towards that happy state aptly described 
by the merry scandalous monarch, as levelling all artificial distinc 
tions between sovereign and subject. They drink well but not wisely: 
those tossings of the head intended to beat time, those merciless rub- 
bings of stubby beard and wild mustachio, purporting excitement, and 
those bendings of the body that remind you of the cockswain in a 
rowing match, all tend towards ‘under the table,’ were there such an 
article of furniture in the tent. 

Now for the ballet, or melodrama, the favourite piece of the evening. 
The ladies all equip themselves in manly and martial dresses—all, 
except the ‘Donna,’ whom dignity forbids. 

En passant, I may remark that this way of confusing the sexes, though 
adverse to high histrionic effect, is by no means so utterly disenchant- 
ing as that for which our amateur Anglo-Indian theatres are remark- 
able. A pretty girl’s face under a man’s helmet, and a delicate female 
arm supporting a rhinoceros skin targe are, to say the least, endurable, 
Not so soft Juliet, when a monster of a horse artillery-man, six feet, by 
three across the shoulders, with fiery whiskers and a voice like the 
lowing of distant kine; or dear Desdemona represented by a pale, 
weasen-faced, cock-nosed, intensely ugly, and broken-voiced little lad, 
in the first state of change from school-boy to ‘officer and gentleman.’ 

The piece is a species of comedy, in which a youthful, beautiful, and 
coquettish wife, an old and irate husband, and a young and ardent 
lover—all lustily dancing—represent sundry scenes of probable oc- 
currence in Eastern domestic life. Either in consequence of the plot’s 
engrossing interest, or the contents of those flasks, there is much palp- 
able exaggeration in the development of ‘character’—never was old 
husband so thoroughly irate as this one, never young lover so ardent, 
never pretty wife such an outré coquette. And alas for the poetical 
justice and the morality of the muse in Scinde! The rightful owner of 
the coveted goods at length falls to the ground, pierced by twenty 
deadly wounds, whilst the breaker of ever sO many commandmen 
after carefully securing his fallen foe’s sword, best dagger, and new 
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turban, walks off with the ‘bone of contention’ as quietly as if it had 
been his own rightful ‘rib.’ And, again, alas for the degradation of the 
professionals in the valley of the Indus! one of the kettledrums has 
with considerable difficulty been removed by two of our Affghan 
servants, the pipe is going fast, and extraneous aid is necessary to the 
drooping form of Nur Jan, the Moonbeam’s youngest and prettiest 
sister. We ought not to have admitted those flasks. 

* * * * 

Larkhana is celebrated for another kind of nautch, which I would 
willingly show you, were it not haunting as a good ghost story or a 
bad novel. 

Conceive, if you can, the unholy spectacle of two reverend-looking 
grey-beards, with stern, severe, classical features, large limbs, and 
serene, majestic deportment, dancing opposite each other dressed in 
women’s attire; the flimsiest too, with light veils on their heads, and 
little bells jingling from their ankles, ogling, smirking, and displaying 
the juvenile playfulness of 

‘—limmer lads and little lassies!’ 
—Burton, op. cit. II, 240-7. 


The nautch or native dance begins. A native female, accompanied by 
three or four musicians, occupies the centre of the court—a carpet 
having been previously spread for her reception. On a sort of drum, 
beaten by the fingers, and on a kind of flute or clarionet, the musicians 
play, accompanying the notes with their voices, whilst the nautch-girl 
attitudinizes. Her performance cannot be styled dancing, in our sense 
of the term. 

She places one hand on her hip, and elevates the other gracefully 
above her head, advancing and retreating as she does so a step or two, 
and looking smilingly on all around. She draws her gold-embroidered 
muslin skirt aside, which hangs fully in front, to exhibit her ancies, 
easily seen through the thin fabric, whilst she disposes of them awk- 
wardly or gracefully according to the taste of the beholder—awk- 
wardly according to European ideas, for the most part; gracefully 
according to those of the Hindus. In this attitude she turns rapidly 
round, or glides more slowly into her former position, allowing her 
skirt to take its natural position, and again bringing her hands into 
attitudes by no means devoid of grace—the musicians all the time 
yelling forth monotonous notes, and playing with frightful energy on 
their instruments. 


Some of these nautch-girls are said to be women of good character. 
They get large sums for their performances, if eminent in their profes- 
sion. I heard one of them—called the bulbul or nightingale, on 
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account of her fine voice, rather powerful than melodious, so far as 
I could judge—who, I was informed, obtained five hundred rupees 
a-night, £50, for her performances. 

During the dancing and singing, refreshments are handed round to 
the guests—the master of the house and his sons often officiating as 
servants on the occasion, to do them the more honour—refreshments 
consisting of sweetmeats, European and native, champagne, cherry- 
brandy, beer, and soda-water. Of cherry-brandy the Hindus are 
immoderately fond, and even the Mussulmans are not proof against 
its intoxicating sweetness. 

—Knighton, Tropical Sketches, 1855, I1, 99-102. (The above purports 
to describe a nautch on the occasion of Durga Puja in 
the house of a wealthy Bengali.) 
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Indian Themes in Mrs Sherwood’s 
Stories for Children 


In Chapter Three I mentioned that those who are interested in fully 
exploring Mrs Sherwood’s interactions with India must also take into 
account her fictional work with Indian themes. Here I shall briefly 
discuss two such works, both meant for children. When one re- 
members that Mrs Sherwood’s stories for children were widely read 
in the nineteenth century and moulded the minds of young readers 
not only in Britain but also in other parts of the English-speaking 
world, a glance at these books is extremely instructive. For religious 
and cultural propaganda is the stuff out of which they are made, and 
children could not have been brought up on such stuff without 
learning to despise the non-white, non-Christian world. 

The History of Little Henry and his Bearer was written in India and first 
published anonymously in 1814. Its popularity has been compared to 
that of Uncle Tom’s Cabin. It was translated into French in 1820, and is 
supposed to have gone through about a hundred editions between 
that date and 1884, including translations into Hindustani, Chinese, 
Sinhalese, and German. (See the Dictionary of National Biography, 
XVIII, 103.) The present discussion is based on the seventh edition, 
dated 1816. 

Little Henry is an orphan, the son of an officer in the Company’s 
service, and lives in Bihar, between Patna and Dinapore. The setting 
enables Mrs Sherwood to give incidental descriptions of the life of a 
European child in India. Henry is formally under the charge of a 
memsahib, in whose house he lives as a ward, and whom he calls 
mamma, but she pays little attention to him. Basically, he is being 
brought up by his Indian bearer, Boosy, who is devoted to his ‘choota 
sahib’. Henry is equally devoted to his Boosy, but alas, because he is 
being brought up by a heathen servant, he has no notion of ‘true 
religion’: 

He used to see his bearer and the other natives performing pujah, and carrying 
about their wooden Gods; and he knew that his mamma sometimes went to church 
at Dinapore: so he believed that there were a great many Gods, and that the God 
that his mamma went to pray to at Dinapore was no better than the Gods of wood, 
and stone, and clay, which his bearer worshipped. He also believed that the River 

Ganges was a Goddess, and called Gunga; and that the water of the river would _. 
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take away sins. He believed, too, that the Mussulmauns were as good as Christians, 
for his mamma’s khaunsummawn had told him so. Besides these, he was taught by 
the servants many other things, which a little boy should not know: but the 
servants, being Heathens, could not be expected to teach him any thing better; and 
therefore they were not so much to be blamed as the lady who had undertaken the 
charge of Henry, who might have been ashamed to leave the child of Christian 
parents under the care of such persons. (pp. 15-17) 


Henry’s salvation comes through a young woman who arrives from 
England to stay with his mother. This woman is, like Mrs Shérwood 
herself, ‘the daughter of a worthy clergyman in England, and had 
received from him a religious education’. She has brought with her ‘a 
box of Bibles, and some pretty little children’s books and pictures’ 
(pp. 17-18). She now proceeds to win the five-year-old Henry to piety. 
Henry at this time cannot speak any English, but the determined lady 
teaches him to speak, read, and write English within a year—a great 
pedagogical feat!—and then commences his religious instruction. She 
has some unforeseen difficulties: 


. .- no sooner did little Henry understand that she meant to teach him that there 
is but one God, than he got very angry, and told her that she did not speak a true 
word; for his mamma had a God, and his bearer had a God, and there were a great 
many Gods: and he ran out into the verandah, and told his bearer what the choota 


bebee had said; ... (pp. 23-4) 


The young woman finds a way out: 


She had also provided herself with one of the Hindoo Gods made of baked earth; 
and she bid him look at it, and examine it well: she then threw it dowm upon the 
floor, and it was broken into an hundred pieces. Then she said, ‘Henry, what can 
this God do for you? it cannot help itself. Call to it, and ask it to get up. You see it 
cannot move.’—And that day the little boy was convinced by her arguments. 
(pp. 25-6) 


The woman has ‘great difficulty in making Henry understand the 
nature of sin: for he had been so neglected that he did not knowpright 
from wrong.’ She teaches him ‘that eternal death, or everlasting 
punishment, is the consequence of sin’, that ‘he and all the world were 
sinners, and that the punishment of sin is eternal death; and that it 
was not in his power to save himself, nor for any thing on the earth to 
wash him from his sins;’ thus modulating to the theme of salvation 
through Jesus Christ. She gives him a copy of the Bible bound in 
morocco; he has a silken bag made for it, and very soon he is able to 
read any part of it ‘without hesitation’. ‘She had, in the space of a 
year and a half, brought a little orphan from the grossest state of 
heathen darkness and ignorance to a competent knowledge of those 
doctrines of the Christian religion which are chiefly necessary to 
salvation.’ Soon Henry can quote the Bible as confidently as a Biblical 
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scholar in his catechismal sessions with his mentor. The time comes 
for the young woman to leave Henry. The little boy is distraught; her 
parting message is that he must try, ‘with the grace of God, to make 
Boosy a Christian’. (pp. 29-32, 39-40, 59) 

Henry starts on his project. 


But although Boosy heard him with good-humour, yet he did not seem to pay 
much heed to what the child said; for he would argue to this purpose: 

“There are many brooks and rivers of water, but they all run into the sea at 
last; so there are a great many religions, but they all lead to heaven: there is the 
Mussulmaun’s way to heaven, and the Hindoo’s way, and the Christian’s way; and 
one way is as good as another.’ (pp. 66-7) 


Henry strives valiantly to draw Boosy away from his easy-going latitu- 
dinarianism. He tries to show him that ‘there is but one way to 
heaven . . . the way to heaven’. (p. 68) 

Henry’s mamma goes to Calcutta by budgerow, accompanied by 


Henry and Boosy. Henry keeps nagging Boosy. 


Boosy, this is a good country: that is, it would be a very good country, if the people 
were Christians. Then they would not be so idle as they now are; and they would 
agree together, and clear the jungles, and build churches to worship God in. It will 
be pleasant to see the people, when they are Christians, all going on a Sunday 
morning to some pretty church built among those hills, and to see them in an 
evening sitting at the door of their houses reading the shaster—I do not mean your 
shaster, but our shaster; God’s book. (pp. 76-7) 


In Calcutta a Mr Smith comes to the rescue. He teaches Henry the 
Persian script. Several chapters of the Bible translated into Hindustani 
are bound and given to Henry, for him to read out to Boosy. But 
Boosy does not really come to his senses until Mrs Sherwood draws her 
story to a pathetic climax. Henry is on his death-bed. Boosy is deeply 
grieved and now begins to believe that his sins are such ‘as Gunga 
cannot wash away’. He wishes he ‘could believe in the Lord Jesus 
Christ’ (p. 123). After preaching steadily, Henry dies at the tender 
age of eight and a half. Boosy becomes a Christian and remains so 
until his death. 

In Ermina, A Tale of Calcutta, which I have read in its third edition, 
dated 1831, a young girl named Ermina is taken to Calcutta by a 
benevolent and rich uncle. She is accompanied by a friend, a pious 
girl named Anna. In due course, the girls meet the horrors of heathen- 
ism. A clear echo of Mrs Sherwood’s own feelings can be heard in the 
following sentiments of Ermina: 


We then passed by the door of a great pagoda, wherein we saw a frightful image, 
somewhat like a monkey, with three faces, and many arms. From this pagoda the 


light of day was carefully excluded, and we should not have been able to discern 
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the image, had it not been illuminated by two lamps which were burning in the 
front of it. 

We were at first much amused by these new objects; but when we reflected upon 
their true nature, and the deplorable idolatry which they indicated, we became 
aware of the mental gloom in which these heathen regions are enveloped :—and we 
could not forbear instituting a comparison between the miserable condition of the 
poor natives of India, and the happy privileges of our English cottagers. Surprising, 
indeed, is the influence of their gloomy superstitions, even on the features of the 
face: and no one who has not visited a heathen country, can conceive a just idea of 
the human countenance when wholly divested of correct religious feelings. 
(pp. 100-1) 


On another occasion Ermina sees a temple which has ‘walls painted 
with flaming figures of dancing demons’ (p. 130). But it was not just 
the Hindus who Were in a bad way. The Orientals in general were 
contemptible, inferior beings. 


Two or three Chinese were jabbering and winking, with their small eyes, ina 
corner; two half-cast youths, most daintily accoutred in white nankeen, were 
writing at a table at one end; and native men, of every description, were busy, or 
pretending to be busy, in every other direction; ... (p. 132) 


An Armenian girl of Calcutta provokes the following comment: 


It would be difficult, perhaps impossible, to describe this girl to any one who has 


never been out of Europe.—A creature so artful, so corrupt, and so full of the Jowest . 


information, can scarcely be conceived of in a Christian country. (p. 138) 


Gossiping with the ayahs is depicted as a dangerous activity (p. 139). 
The Armenian family is a place of temptation; Armenian Christianity 
is, of course, inferior to English Christianity; the Armenians are too 
Indianized in every way. 


Here were riches without elegance, magnificence without taste, and profusion 
without order. Every dish was spiced, seasoned, perfumed, and compounded in 
so strange a way, that I could relish nothing; . . . (p. 146) 


The day was finished by a heartless form of prayer, by which I was led to dis- 
cover that I was with a set of persons whose mode of faith differed very con- 
siderably from that in which I had been brought up. (p. 148) 


Of all gossip none can be worse than low Hindoostaunce gossip; and it appears 
to me that no young person can be even tolerably free from corruption, who is 
exposed to the tittle-tattle of Heathen servants. (p. 149) 


The lowest depth of Ermina’s ‘fall’ is her going to the house of an 
Indian with her Armenian friends, to watch a puppet-show. 


‘Music!’ I said, ‘Do you call that music! It is the most horrid noise I ever heard.’ 
(p. 151) 


He took us into a hall of a most shabby appearance, where they were playing of 
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some frightful little puppets, with heads as big as all the rest of their bodies, on a 
little stage which was placed in one corner of the room. 

The intense heat of the apartment, the wild appearance of the spectators, the 
strong smell of cocoa-nut oil, garlic, and tobacoo, together with the squeaking of 
the man who played off the puppets, formed such a complication of disagreeables, 
that had my conscience been very easy, I must have been excessively uncomfort- 
able; but as it was I was truly wretched, ... (pp. 152-3) 


As in Little Henry, the way out comes through a pathetic climax. The 
death of Anna, the pious girl, brings Ermina to her sensés and rescues 
her from the temptations of the East. 

Mrs Sherwood was a generous woman who befriended orphans and 
who was truly dedicated to the cause of children’s education, yet the 
sentiments expressed in these books about Indians and other Orientals 
are extraordinarily uncharitable. Some of the passages I have quoted 
sound as though they were written with an eye to ironic effect, but 
actually they are totally serious and straightforward passages. In Little 
Henry Boosy is the sanest and wisest character; his religious tolerance 
is exemplary; yet it is his soul which is supposed to be in danger. It is 
he who is bringing up the orphan with tender care, yet his company is 
supposed to be undesirable for Henry. In Ermina the suggestion is that 
the Hindus as well as the Indian Armenians are so immoral that they 
should be avoided like the plague by good English girls. In both stories 
the pietism and sentimentalism are of suffocating intensity, the propa- 
ganda is crude, and the philosophy that is presented is extremely 
naive. Men and women reared on such books could not have gone out 
to the East without being predisposed to regard the Orientals as 
inferior creatures. 
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93,98, 101,110, 111, 115, 119, 290-5, 
319, 350-1 

Parr, Harriet, 169 

Pasta, 347 

Paul, St, 164, 329 

Pepys, 153 

Peshwa at Poona, 10, 13 

Peter, St, 335 

Petrarch, 127 

Piarée, Mrs Sherwood’s servant, 176 

Pitt, William, 14, 21 

Ponsonby, Arthur, 33, 34, 35, 224, 252, 
316 

Pope, 129, 188 

Postans, Mrs Marianne: (afterwards 
Mrs Young), 1, 6, 16, 31, 37, 40, 47, 
48, 54, 66, 98, 99, 113, 118, 123, 
261-72, 273, 282, 328, 348-50 

Postans, Captain Thomas, 261 

Pott, Bob, Hickey’s friend, 88 

Pottinger, Eldred Curwen, 206 

Pottinger, Sir Henry, 117, 206-8, 216 

Prinsep, James, 265 


Quennell, Peter, 153, 154 


Rachel, 194 
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Radha, 41, 184, 230, 290, 339 279, 337-8, 357-61 
Ramnad, the Rani of, 80, 160 Sherwood, Sophia, see Sophia Kelly 


Rampore, the Nawab of, 247 

Ranjit Singh, 12, 13, 260, 277 

Rao, Raghunath, 180, 189 

Ravenscroft, Mr and Mrs, 286 

Ray, Rammohan, 229, 350 

Rebeka, 194 

Reeves, P. D., 281, 284 

Reynolds, Sir Joshua, 152 

Richardson, Samuel, 127, 153 

Ricketts, Mordaunt, 286 

Roberts, Emma, 6, 27, 37, 52, 54, 69, 
70, 74, 113, 118, 123, 255-60, 261, 
325, 346-8 

Roberts, Captain William, 255 

Robertson, William, 19, 20 

Roe, Sir Thomas, 4 

Ross, Sir James, 313 

Rossini, Gioacchino Antonio, 346 

Roy, B., Mr Brown’s moonshee, 329 

Roy, Rammohan, see Ray 

Runchorjee, the Dewan of the Nawab 
of Junagarh, 99 

Ryan, Sir Edward, 274 


Sabat, friend of Henry Martyn, 169, 
229 

Sadi, 276 

Sale; Colonel, 243 

Salt, Henry, 159 

Samud Shah, 272 

Sayyid Abdel Latif, 352 

Scott, Sir Walter, 171, 234, 268, 341 

Seid Ali, 333, 334, 335 

Seward, Anna, 171 

Shah Jahan, 46 

Shakespeare, 16, 129, 191, 259, 261, 
287 

Shelley, 185 

Shelley, Mrs, 234 

Sherwood, Captain Henry, 60, 169 

Sherwood, Henry, 177, 178 

Sherwood, Henry Martyn, 177 

Sherwood, Lucy, 174, 176, 177 

Sherwood, Mrs Mary Martha, 4, 31, 
60, 61, 68, 76, 81, 89, 90, 91, 95, 97, 
109, 111, 147, 159, 169-79, 229, 230, 


Shore, Sir John, 21, 22, 26, 153 

Shuja-ud-daula, 142, 143 

Simeon, Charles, 162 

Sindhia, Daulat Rao, 179, 293 

Sindhia, Mahadji, 10, 11 

Skinner, Cortlandt, father of Lady 
Nugent, 205 

Skinner, Col James (Sikander Sahib), 
345, 346 

Skinner, Captain Thomas, 39, 50, 70, 
71, 75, 83, 85, 102, 138, 148, 247, 
250-4, 342-3 

Sleeman, Lady, 286 

Sleeman, Sir William Henry, 32, 45, 
52, 59, 101, 102, 105, 107, 123, 280-7 

Smith, Dr, 56, 339 

Smith, George, 225 

Smith, V. A., 280, 281 

Smollett, 153 

Sonnerat, Pierre, 4 ; 

Sontag, 347 

Soudine, Jacquemont’s servant, 280 


Stanford, J. K., 260 


Steele, Sir Richard, 131 
Sterne, Laurence, 129 
Stevens, Thomas, 9 
Sumroo, Begum, 45 
Surat, the Nawab of, 191 
Swami Narayan, 229, 230 
Swift, 129, 144 


Taglioni, Marie, 353 

Tagore, Dwarakanath, 257 

Tagore, Harimohan, see Thakur 

Tagore, Rabindranath, 238 

Tanjore, the Raja of, 160 

Tara, servant in the Gardner house- 
hold, 293 

Tavernier, Jean-Baptiste, 4, 16 

Tawney, R. H., 7 

Terry, Edward, 4 

Thakur, Harimohan, 70 

Thalberg, Sigismond, 351 

Thompson, Edward, 260 

Thomson, James, 129, 132, 188 

Timur, 216, 220 
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Tipu Sultan, 10, 11, 12 
Tuker, Sir Francis, 282, 283 


Umméd Singh Upadhya and his widow, 
101, 105 


Valentia, Lady, 159 

Valentia, Lord (George Annesley), 80, 
159-62, 169 

Vigne, G. T., 29, 71, 80, 272-80 

Virgil, 171 

Voltaire, 196 


~ Walker, General, 102 

Wallace-Dunlop, John Andrew, 320 

Wallace-Dunlop, Madeline and 
Rosalind, 77, 92, 319-24, 326 

Wallace-Dunlop, Robert Henry 
(‘Keith’), 320, 323, 324 

Wellesley, Marquess, 11, 12, 25, 153, 
160, 161, 221 

Whish, General, 308 
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Wilberforce, the Rev. Samuel, 162 

Wilberforce, William, 21, 22 

Wilford, Col Francis, 201 

Wilkins, Charles, 20 

Wilks, Colonel, 201 

Williamson, Captain Thomas, 29, 37, 
39, 40, 60, 75, 88, 110, 111, 156-9 

Wilson, H. H., 26, 273, 276 

Wiseman, Dr, 273 

Woodruff, Philip, 4 

Woolf, Virginia, 4 

Wordsworth, Dorothy, 4 

Wordsworth, William, 36 

Wycherley, 129 

Wynn, Sir Charles. Watkin Williams, 
232 


Young, Mrs Marianne, see Mrs 
Postans 

Young, William Henry, the second 
husband of Mrs Postans, 261 


Zimmer, Heinrich, 187 


Some extracts from reviews 


‘This fine addition to our general knowledge 
of India ought to be in every South Asia and 
British Empire collection.’ 

Choice, Chicago 


*...a book that I have read with total fasci- 
nation.’ 
The Illustrated Weekly of India, Bombay 


‘This evocation of a time when the old India 
was vanishing and the new British India was 
emerging is delineated with subtlety and 
imagination. Then comes a series of sketches 
of various chronicles. Mrs. Dyson is able to 
identify with them all... for almost all were 
moved, enhanced, by the universe which is 


India. ... “Only connect’, urged E.M. Forster: 


Ketaki Dyson does connect.’ 
The Times Literary Supplement, London 


‘Besides the intellectual profit to be gained 
from this book, there is even more the 
pleasure to be anticipated from being guided 
by a sensitive and studious woman whose 
writing mirrors the best qualities of the 
subjects of her study. .. ’ 

The Historical Association, London 
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